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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


Like the little boy who found that a book he was asked to read 
“tells me more about penguins than I care to know,” we who are 
concerned with education have perhaps been told more about the 
current crisis in education than we care to know. But it may be 
that we have been inundated with details, with superficial “solu- 
tions” to imperfectly understood problems, when we know instinc- 
tively that the trouble lies very deep indeed. For the crisis is one in 
public education. And public education, as an American institution, 
is based on principles too rarely stated, too rarely understood, too 
rarely even recognized. 

This book is an attempt to derive these principles from facts that 
we all accept, to state them clearly, and to show what they imply 
for the solution of the pressing educational problems confronting 
everyone, but' especially teachers, today. The attempt is successful. 

Harold C. Hand has long been known for his work with teachers, 
prospective ’teachers' high school students, and’ professional organi- 
zations in the continual struggle for the improvement of public 
secondary education. This book is a necessary building block for 
the kind of American education of which he is a part. 


Willard B. Spalding 



PREFACE 


This is the plan of this book— a result of many years of teaching 
and thought. 

The book begins by reminding the reader of the chief kinds of 
professional problems which teachere in the public secondary 
schools unavoidably encounter. 

It then makes clear that there are no easy solutions to any of 
these problems; that the teacher’s only safe guide is a body of prin- 
ciples of action validly grounded in fundamental truths about edu- 
cation. Essentially, one must repair to these fundamental truths if 
one is to be secure in his assessment of the welter of controversies 
which whirl about the public secondary school— controversies which 
relate to who should be served by the school (some or all youths?); 
what it should teach for college entrance and for life and living 
(calculus, principles of healthful living, recreational skills, Shake- 
speare, or what?); how this should be taught (by methods tradi- 
tional or modem?); by whom it should be controlled (by laymen 
or by professional educators?). 

The next chapter presents these fundamental truths. As phrased 
here, they are but eight in number. 

In the next chapter these truths are applied to the situation in the 
United States to give us basic principles of public secondary educa- 
tion which are valid in tWs country. At the level of generalization 
employed in this part of the book, there arc nine of these basic 
principles. The first sets forth the all-inclusive task of the American 
public secondary school; each of the remaining eight states some 
necessary condition which must be fulfilled if this all-inclusive 
task is to be performed as fully and as capably as possible. Taken 
together these eight principles state the conditions neccssar)' and 
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sufficient to fulfiU the all-inclusive task set forth in the first. These 
eight principles variously stipulate what the orientation of the public 
seLnLry school must be, what it must teach, how this must be 
tauvht, whom it must serve, and by whom it must be controlled, 
il the all-inclusive task which the American public sccondapl school 
is obligated to perform is to be accomplislied as completely and as 

effectively as possible. ^ u t 

In each instance, the basic principles enunciated in the fourth 
chapter are applied, throughout the following chapters, to the pro- 
fessional problem in question in a search for valid clues to the 
proper resolution of that problem. 

The concluding chapter invites the reader to look back over 
the history of secondary education in this countr)' for purposes of 
tracing out the past fortunes, and of assessing the future prospects, 
of each of the basic principles set forth in this book. 

Now that we have given a thumbnail sketch of what this book 
contains, it may be of interest to note how the manuscript was de- 
veloped. The approach epitomized above was first embodied in a 
fairly lengthy syllabus which was then employed for four suc- 
cessive semesters in the author’ s classes ar the University of Illinois. 
In class discussions it was possible to observe what the students’ re- 
actions to the various facets of this approach were— to note what 
seemed to be understandable and to make sense to them, and to 
detect what seemed to be in need of improvement. Also, anony- 
mous criticisms were solicited from the students each semester. From 
the insights thus gained, revisions in the syllabus materials were 
made each semester. During these two years the first drafts of most 
of the chapters in this book were completed; at the beginning- of 
the third year these first drafts supplanted the pertinent parts of 
the syllabus and were employed as text materials. By the beginning 
of the last of the seven years during which this book was in prep- 
aration, this supplanting of the syllabus had been completed. Before 
they were committed to print, all the chapters in this book were 
fir« used as text materials by two or more classes, revised in the 
light of student criticism, employed again with wo or more other 
classes-in many cases with as many as eight— and again revised. 

In prepararion for the final work of revision, criticisms of some 
or all parts of the materials were solicited from colleagues whose 
*>y “ny ktioxvledgeable person in 
the held of secondary education: Dean Charles W. Sanford Dean 
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Willard B. Spalding, Professor Kenneth B. Henderson, Professor 
Camilla M. Low, and Professor B. Othanel Smith. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge their valuable help; the manuscript was greatly 
strengthened at many points in consequence of their constructive 
criticisms. I am also grateful for the help in respect to the con- 
cluding chapter in the book given by another distinguished col- 
league, Professor Archibald W. Anderson, a nationally-known 
scholar in the field of the history of education. Special mention 
should also be made of the assistance received from Dr. Charles 
Hicklin; as part of his final examination for the doctorate, he ap- 
plied the criteria afforded by his extensive study of logic and se- 
mantics to a thorough-going dissection of the manuscript of the 
fourth chapter of this volume. When relayed to me by his faculty 
adviser, Dr. Hicklin’s paper proved to be of great value in the 
work of revising the manuscript. 

I am no less indebted, though for a different reason,' to Mrs. Julia 
P. Snyder and Evelyn Lois Farrell. Their cxpenness in typing, 
their skill in manipulating small mountains of duplicated materials, 
and their cheerful willingness to adjust their routines to my many 
vagaries eased my task to no small degree. 

Most of all, however, I am indebted to the several hundred Uni- 
versity students who, in a very real sense, helped me to iwrite.this 
book. Thanks to their assistance, more than a few ambiguous or 
illogical statements, inconsistencies, and cloudy concepts were de- 
tected in the early drafts of the manuscript. The book also suffers 
less from unnecessary wordiness and from the lack of helpful ex- 
amples than w’ould have been the case had it not been employed re- 
peatedly in manuscript form with the several successive groups of 
young men and women who have l)een my students over the past 
few years. I regret that it is not feasible to record their names here, 
for the debt I owe them is both very real and very great. 

Harold C. Hand 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
JANUARY, 1958 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS: 


THEY MUST BE FACED 



chapter 


1 


SOME PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A successful teacher in our secondary schools must have more than 
a good general education and a scholarly knowledge of his teaching 
specialty. He must also be able to deal competently with the profes- 
sional problems which arise in the course of his work. The purpose 
of this chapter is to discuss the more important of these professional 
problems. And the purpose of the whole book is to offer as much 
help as possible to those who want to learn more about how to deal 
with these problems successfully. 

Deciding what to teach 

At first this may seem a simple problem, but it is not. What the 
teacher teaches should ( i ) help the pupil as much as possible, and (2) 
be as valuable as possible to the community which supports the 
school. In our rapidly changing world these problems can never be 
settled permanently. A competent teacher will bring to them a 
continuously renewed insight. A teacher who evades or miscon- 
strues the problem of what to teach can maintain neither satisfactory 
enrollments nor good discipline in his classes; nor can he help his 
pupils to grow in intellect or in attitudes. 

Some college students who are preparing to teach do not under- 
stand this, and as a result do not see the need for making them- 
selves competent to decide what to teach. They think instead that 
they will be able to relv on the textbooks they plan ro use in their 
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classroom instruccion. Successful teachers know that a teacher can- 
not use a textbook wisely unless he first understands what he is 
going to teach and how he is going to teach it. A good textbook is 
necessary, but no substitute for a thorough organization of the sub- 
ject in the teacher’s mind. Ko textbook or combination of textbooks 
can circumvent the difficulties which plague a teacher who has not 
satisfactorily determined what he should teach. These difficulties in- 
clude, among others, the apathy of students, resulting in problems 
of discipline in the classroom, and the apathy or even the disapproval 
of the student’ parents. 

Teoching effectively 

How to teach effectively is by no means the simple problem that 
some people believe it to be. We have encountered some college 
students— but no successful tcachers-who think one needs no more 
than a firm grasp of hts subject and the ability to imitate the teach- 
ing methods employed by a favorite professor. Follow-up studies 
which have been made of these young teachers during their first 
year on the job, however, show that they change their minds very 
quickly. A scholarly grasp of one’s subject is, of course, necessary, 
but these follow-up studies show that the reaching methods which 
they observed at the university arc ineffective in dealing with many, 
if not most, high school pupils. Most beginning teachers say that 
what they need more than anything else is guidance in the methods 
of effective secondary school leaching. 


Improving Ih® holding power of the school 

The Ameciew. s/eVioeA is cownriVtied to "riie principle of equal 
educational opportunity. Eveiy public secondary school should at- 
tract and retain to the point of graduation all the educable youths of 
Its community whose education is not othcru'ise provided for. 

Most school superintendents, principals, and experienced teachers 
art keenly aware of this obligation of the public secondary school, 
arc mo« memUts of boards of education, parents, and other 
it K not too much to say that 
SnVrT” •’'Sh school eduction is the 

b.rtlmght of even- eh.ld. Parents may be expected to object to anv 
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teacher who operates in ways which deny this birthright to any 
child. Here the teacher will be judged much more by what he does, 
or fails to do, than by what he says. Parents and administrators will 
expect him to do everything within reason to make the education 
he offers so valuable that all educable boys and girls of secondary 
school age will want to continue to attend high school. 

To make the high school program of real value to all youths and 
to enable all youths to attend and feel that they really belong is not 
easy. The problem is a complex one. The program of the school 
must be made to take account of the full range of individual differ- 
ences in aptitude and interests- Standards must be made such that 
every youth will be taxed to the limits of his capabilities, but no 
youth will be required to perform at a level of which he is innately 
incapable. How to do these two things is certain to perplex anyone 
who has not given careful thought to the problem. 

Nor is this all. The financial costs of attending high school are 
so high at the present time that some young people can scarcely 
afford to attend at all. Many others cannot find the money required 
to do the things the wealthier pupils do, and hence do not feel that 
they really “belong,” Many attitudes of the pupils who do attend— 
and those of some teachers as well— must be changed before the high 
school can be made a place where all youths will feel accepted and 
comfortable. Here, clearly, is a major professional problem which 
confronts every public secondary school teacher. 


Maintaining good school-community relations 

No teacher is likely to be happy in his work unless the relations be- 
tween the school and the community arc good. If they are nor, there 
is certain to be either public apathy to, public misunderstanding of, 
or active public antagonism to some, if not many, of the things the 
school is doing. This frequently lowers a teacher’s morale and makes 
it difficult for him to teach well. 

As all successful school superintendents and principals know, few 
things are more necessary to the competent operation of a school 
than good school-community relations. What the teachers do or 
fail to do chiefly determines whether the relations benveen the school 
and the community will be good, indifferent, or bad. Consequently, 
superintendents and principals prize the teacher who improves this 
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relationship. And they cannot be blamed for hoping 

who fails in this important respect wHl seek some other kind ot 

employment. 


Maintaining good discipline 

AU teachers are confronted with the problem of maintaining dis- 
cipline, and those who are successful have learned how to deal with 
this problem effectively. Successful teachers recognize, however, 
that difficulties in respect to discipline almost invariably arise out 
of more basic problems which confront every teacher. These basic 
problems cause the difficulty of which poor discipline may be merely 
symptomatic. There is no easy way to make a serious discipline 
problem disappear. Until its underlying causes are perceived and 
remedied, the discipline problem will remain, even though it may be 
partly hidden or suppressed. These more basic problems demand our 
primary attention. 

Supervising extra-class aetWHIes 

School superintendents and principals arc eager to find teachers who 
are willing and able to sponsor pupil activities outside their classes. 
This is not the simple matter that it may appear to be. How does a 
teacher answer these questions; How can the spending of public 
funds to support extra-class activities be justified? What are pupils 
supposed to learn through extra-class activities? How can a teacher 
make certain that pupils derive as much benefit as possible from these 
activities? What kind and degree of control are desirable in a scho.ol 
club? Should participation in extra-class activities be regulated bv 
some kind of point system? How may the development of pupils 
in extra-class activities best be evaluated, recorded, and reported? 
AU these questions, and many others, are pertinent to the teacher’s 
role in supervising extra-class activities. 


Assisting in the guldonce of youth 

Many high schools now insist that classroom teachers offer guid- 
ance (as we shall define it later) as well as instruction to the young 
people m thetr charge. To be sure, such schools usually have special- 
ized guidance workers or counsekus on their stalls, but these counse- 
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lors provide directly only a small part of the guidance needed by 
the pupils and often deal only with the more difficult cases. Much 
of the work of guidance falls to the classroom instructors, who must 
cooperate closely with the guidance specialists in developing guid- 
ance programs and who must learn to integrate guidance procedures 
with the more traditional elements of classroom' teaching. More and 
more high schools are adopting this concept of integrated guidance 
and instruction, which is supported not only by common sense but 
by the results of research. 

Teachers who are conversant with good guidance practices are 
better qualified to serve in the modem high school than those who 
are not. How to provide effective guidance is one of the most 
recent problems (but by no means the simplest) of the professional 
teacher. 


Appraising and reporting pupil achievement 

From time to time teachers must make a report to parents on the 
progress of their children- Prospective teachers often think that this 
aspect of the teaching job offere no particular difficulty; each pupil, 
they feel, should simply get what he or she deserves— Susan her A, 
John his B, Dorothy her C, Jim hb D, and Harry, alas, hb F. That 
is all there is to it. 

But what does Susan’s A signify? Does it mean that in terms of 
achievement she has surpassed all the pupils who were given lower 
marks? Or that, given her capacity to leam, her achievement is all 
that can reasonably be expected of her? Or does it represent a 
compromise of some kind between these two methods of reckoning? 
Obviously, here are three different ways to compute Susan’s grade. 

And what about that unfortunate F for Harry? Was he given this 
mark because he failed to achieve what could reasonably be ex- 
pected of him? Or because his achievement was less than that of the 
Jims, Dorothys, and Susans in his class? Suppose the latter is true. 
Suppose that Harry worked as hard as the others, and did as well as 
he could. Is it fair to brand him a failure if he is compelled to attend 
school when his teacher b unable to teach him effectively enough 
to allow him to leam what he is expected to leam? 

Experienced teachers know that these problems are far from being 
hvpotherical. They arise regularly in evcr>' school. They cannot be 
evaded, nor can they be solved easily. 
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Cooperating In eurriculom development 

Deciding what should be taught and how to teach it are functions 
of curriculum development. Earlier paragraphs may have given the 
impression that the teacher determines these things by himself, but 
only rarely is thU the case. To be of maximum benefit, whatever is 
taught must be made a fruitful part of the pupil’s whole sequence 
of learning experiences. Something has gone before and something 
else will follow. If what is taught at any given lime is to be as mean- 
ingful and beneficial as possible to the pupil, the entire sequence 
must be carefully planned. This, of course, involves other teachers. 

Curriculum planning also involves the board of education, the 
school superintendent, the principal, parents, other laymen in the 
community, and even the pupils themselves. 

The members of the board of education are responsible to the 
people of the community for the work of the school. They deter- 
mine or at least approve the general policies wWch govern the oper- 
ation of the school, and they delegate to the superintendent or prin- 
cipal the responsibility for seeing that these policies arc carried 
out. Policies may, of course, originate with the teachers. The im- 
petus behind policy decisions often comes from the teaching staff, 
and in general in good schools the suggestions of the teachers- sig- 
nificantly influence the decisions of the board members and the 
administrative officers of the school. But the board members must 
approve all policies, regardless of their origin, before they are put 
into action. For this reason, these officials are necessarilv involved 
in the work of curriculum development. Generally they' are happy 
to find teachers who want to improve the curriculum— at least in our 
better schools. 

Parents and other laymen in the community should also have a 
voice in curriculum development; after all, it is the children, the 
community’s future citizens, who will benefit or suffer from tvhat- 
cs’cr is taught. Since the strength of the community is greatly af- 
fccttd by the eduction given fe youths, all citizens, not only the 
parents, have a staVc in what b taught in the schools. How the 
school teaches what it tcachcs-that is. what techniques are employed 
m imtniaion-is the proper province of teachers and other profes- 
Stoiul educators, and should not he determined by laymen. But the 
ohjcctivcs of the schoul-what kinds of things the pupils are to learn 
-eettamly ate the concern of the community at large, because the 
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pupils’ education helps determine what kind of citizens they will 
become. Hence all really sound 'programs of curriculum develop- 
ment require the participation of parents and other laymen as well 
as teachers and the officials of the school administration. 

Finally, the pupils themselves should participate. More than any 
other group they have a stake in what is to be taught. They should 
not be permitted to dictate the content of their instruction, but the 
interests they express should certainly be considered. 

As M e have already pointed out, the question of what should be 
taught can never be answered' with finality. The curriculum must 
be changed continually if it is to help promote the advancement of 
our civilization. Superintendents and principals of good schools 
knoM’ this, and they value the teacher who realizes that he should 
contribute willingly and systematically to the month-by-month and 
ycar-by-year development of the curriculum. 


Helping to administer the school 

In the typical high school a number of administrative functions are 
detailed to teachers which they must be willing and able to perform 
if the school is to operate effectively. Teachers arc required to help, 
for c.xample, in registering pupils, in keeping records, -and in.esti- 
mating the* school budget. In a well-administered school! teachers- 
help the principal or superintendent in many other ways as well. 
Thus it is necessary for teachers to possess at least an elementary' 
knoM'ledge of the theory and practice of internal school administra- 
tion. 


Conclusion 

Before this book was published, the manuscript ^s■as used experi- 
mentally in a number of university' classes. Wc asked the students 
in these classes to test the application of what m-c have said in the 
preceding paragraphs of this chapter by constructing a "test*’ of 
their OM-n. Wc suggested that they set down in one column the 
professional problems of teachers which M’C have discussed. Tltcn 
M c asked thenVto Vdtl’rivo other columns, one headed "my best high 
school teacher,” the other "my Morst high school teacher.” In rating 
each teacher for his competence to deal uith each of these profes- 
sional problems, m'c suggested that the students employ these code 
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THE ROLE OF PRINCIPLES 
AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 
IN EDUCATION 


In Chapter i we noted a number of important professional problems 
commonly encountered by teachers in public secondary schools. 
How can one best prepare himself to deal with these problems suc- 
cessfully? 

Ours is a rapidly chanpn^ world, in which no two communities, 
no two schools, no rwo pupils', no two parents, and no rwo teachers 
arc alike. Consequently no pat solution will permanently resolve any 
of the problems discussed in Chapter i. Cich situation requires a 
solution specially adapted to it. To be most effective, teachers and 
parents must rely on a body of basic educational principles which 
will guide them in their efforts to discover the particular course of 
action suitable to any given set of circumstances. 

Teachers sliould, of course, know what these basic principles arc. 
And to understand them, to be confident of tlicir validi^', teachers 
must know the fundamental iruilts from which these principles of 
education derive. In order to illustrate this relationship l>ctwccn 
**tniih” and “principle,” as wc arc using the tenm here, let us hM)k 
at a few simple examples. 

In the nortlicm hcnnsphcrc. the movement of air around a lou- 
pressure area, or stonn center, is counterclockwise. ITiis is a fact, 
or fundamenul truth, ^^'hat principle of action derives fnmi it fnr 

ti 
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pilots who want to attain tho greatest possible ground speed with 

tlveic airplanes? , , ^ 

“To acHeve the greatest possible ground speed when uavelmg 
in the vicinity of a storm center north of the equator, airplanes muCT 
be flown to the right rather than to the left of the low-pressure area. 

The reason is obvious: the ground speed of an airplane is its air 
speed plus or minus the velocity of the prevailing winds. An air- 
plane flown to the right of a storm center will be helped by a tail 
wind, while an airplane flown to the left will be hindered by a head 
wind. 

Now let us borrow two examples from home economics. Mrs. 
Jones, let us say, is about to buy a floor covering for a room in 
which she wishes to create the illusion of spaciousness. If she knows 
that a plain surface appears larger than a figured surface of the same 
dimensions— a species of fundamental truth— then she will know what 
principle to follow in selecting her rug or carpeting: “To create the 
maximum illusion of spaciousness in a room, its floor covering must 
be plain rather than figured.” 

Next let us suppose that Mrs. Brown has a room in her bouse 
whose ceiling, she thinks, is too high. She cannot afford to have a 
carpenter lower the ceiling or put in a false one, but her budget 
will permit her to have the present ceiling repainted. What color 
should she choose in order to create the illusion she wants? A 
dark-colored mass appears closer to the viewer than a light-colored 
mass of the same size and in the same location. What is the full 
statement of the principle of action based upon this fundamental 
truth which should guide Mrs. Brown? 

The validity of any principle of action may, of course, rest upon 
more than one fundamental txuth; as a matter of fact, most such 
principles probably do. Let us turn now to an example in which at 
least three fundamental truths are involved. We know (i) that 
condensation of moisture occurs when warm air is cooled to the dew 
point, (i) that cotton will absorb moisture, and (3) that cotton 
fibers arc damaged when this occurs rapidly. Let us suppose that 
one must store a cotton-filled mattress in the attic during the 
summer. What is the principk tVm. must guide one’s action if all 
p^sible damage to the mattress from moisture is to be avoided? 

To keep to the minimum any damage to cotton products stored in 
an attic, one must find a tvay to keep hot summer air from being 
trapped m the attic when the roof of the house cools.” 
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Again, cold-water pipes are often insulated in order to keep 
them from “sweating.” The principle here is: “To keep a cold-water 
pipe from ‘sweating,’ it must be insulated from the warmer air 
around it.” This principle is derived from the fact, or fundamental 
truth, that condensation occurs when warm air is cooled. 

Another example of a principle of action can be drawn from the 
region of personal experience: “To appear tall, one - must select 
clothing in which the dominant lines run vertically instead of hori- 
zontally.” What is the fundamental truth from which this principle 
derives its validity.^ 

These examples demonstrate the meaning which we attach to the 
terms “principle” and “fundamental truth”: As we use the terms a 
principle is a statement of what must be done if a stated result is to 
be achieved; a fundamental truth is the fact which makes the prin- 
ciple valid. Principles tell us what to do; if our principles are 
grounded in fundamental truths, our actions will be the right actions. 

There is no single way to apply a principle. The airplane pilot 
must fly his aircraft to the right of a low-pressure area in order to 
make the greatest possible ground speed when he is near a storm 
center, but the altitude at which he will encounter the strongest 
tail wind will vary according to a number of other factors. And 
the particular shade of dark paint which Mrs. Brown chooses will 
be determined by considerations of taste, but some shade of dark 
color she must use if the illusion of nearness is to be created. In other 
words, it is precisely because we cannot contrive inflexible rules of 
action to meet all the contingent factors which may or may not be 
operative in any given situation that we must rely upon principles 
to guide us in formulating our plan, our rule of action, for each 
situation with which we are confronted. Let us consider three addi- 
tional examples, again from fields other than teaching. 

First, a skilled aircraft mechanic services the landing gears of 
three airplanes, each of which differs from the others. Two airplanes 
have tricycle landing gears, but the wheels of one are retractable 
while those of the other remain extended during flight. The third 
has a conventional landing gear which k not retractable. Thus each 
of these airplanes is in some respects unique. The aircraft mechanic 
knows the fundamental truths which pertain to structural designs, 
hydraulics, the strengths of various materials, and the like, and he 
uses the principles which are derived from these truths to guide 
him in servicing various kinds of aircraft ^virh which he is faced. 
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The feet that he does indeed service each aircraft efficiently shows 
that he knows the alternative ways in which the same pnnciples may 
be applied to unique situations. .... 

Second, in the course of a few months a certain dentist equip 
half a dozen of his older patients with dentures. Each patient has a 
different oral cavity; no two patients have the same tolerance for 
the preliminary work which must be done; each presents unique 
problems. Yet the dentist serves each patient well. He draws in each 
case upon the same basic principles, derived from the same funda- 
mental truths of physiology, etc., but he applies them individually 
to the unique problems of each patient. 

Third, a certain physician competently diagnoses and prescribes 
on the basis of the principles which are derived from the body of 
fundamental truths which compose his science. As his patients differ, 
so does the treatment he prescribes for them, even if several of thent 
suffer from the same disease. The physitian, even more than the rest 
of us, realizes that the same principle applied to tsvo complex situa- 
tions may well yield uvo different rules of action. 

Like the competent aircraft mechanic, dentist, and physician, a 
capable teacher not only know's the fundamental truths pertinent 
to his profession, but also commands a body of basic principles de- 
rived from these truths, and is skilled in recognizing and utilizing the 
alccmative ways in which these principles can be applied to the 
unique situations he encounters. 

In the course of his daily work, the competent aircraft mechanic, 

- dentist, physician, or teacher solves hundreds of minor problems 
very rapidly and seemingly without any effort. He is able to do this 
because the fundamental truths and the. principles of-action -derived 
from them have been so thoroughly overlearned that they are in- 
grained in his nervous system— implanted so deeply that he uses them 
without actually calling them to the level of consciousness. Because 
he has had so much experience in using these truths and principles, 
becai^e he has applied them so often to recurrent minor problems 
which, although each is unique, arc nevertheless similar, he is able 
to carry through his process of thought habitually, effortlessly, and 
almost instantaneously. 

But let this aircraft mechanic, dentist, physician, or teacher en- 
counter a problem outside the normal range of his experience, and his 
decision will be far from effortless or instantaneous It will be made 
labonously, for the thought process must now be conscionslv and 
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formally conducted. In most cases he will know what principles to 
apply, and his study will be to determine which application of these 
principles ^vi^l produce the best results. But income cases he may not 
even know which principles are applicable to his problem, and he 
will be driven back to the level of fundamental truth, where he will 
consult, as it were, the permanent facts that will help him to discover 
or rediscover the principles of action which he needs. 

“Thinking with principles”— the virtually spontaneous and habitual 
application of basic principles to common problems— is a process 
which everyone practices continually. Each person uses a great 
many important principles regularly in his daily activities. These 
principles have long since been overleamed, so that he often uses 
them without realizing chat he is applying principles at all. 

To help his students understand these phenomena, the author has 
asked them to list a score or more of the sensible things which they 
did almost every day without stopping to decide whether or not 
they should do them or to wonder why they were doing them. Then 
he asked them to explain why they did these things. Their answers, 
in nearly every instance, revealed the operation of a basic principle 
sanctioned by one or more fundamental truths. 

Several students said that they were habitually careful when 
using sharp knives or razor blades. Others menrione'd that? they 
brushed their teeth regularly. Some pointed out that 'they ^hose a 
green necktie or scarf when they wore a brown suit. One replied 
that she always sprinkled clothes before ironing them. Another 
said that he put gasoline in his father’s tractor only when the motor 
was cold. And so on. The students had no difficulty in thinking of 
a great many sensible acts which they performed regularly without 
taking apparent thought. When they stopped to examine the real 
reasons for their actions, they generally found that they had used 
overleamed principles of action based on similarly overleamed 
fundamental truths. 

It is just such an overlearning of the fundamental truths and prin- 
ciples pertaining to education that one must acquire if he is to fulfill 
his sense of mission by making himself an effective public school 
teacher. We shall present these truths and principles in the two 
chapters which. follow. 



chapter 


TRUTHS FROM WHICH 

VALID PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION DERIVE 

Certain fundamental truths relate to education everywhere. By 
education we mean the process by which learning is facilitated. By 
ieambig we mean' any persistent change in either overt or covert 
beha'nor. And by everywhere we mean in all the parts of the world 
in which human life is found. 

These truths are indeed fundamental. They give rise to impera- 
tives for education everywhere. They must be acted upon if human 
life is to continue and if individual or societal well-being is to be 
achieved. 

To formulate principles of secondary’^ education designed to 
achieve these ends, then, -one must know what these fundamental 
truths arc. 

We shall state first-the most fundamental of these truths. We shall 
give only a small part of the evidence which confirms this funda- 
mental truth-but enough to show that its connotation is universal. 
We shall also keep to this minimum the evidence which confirms 
the other truths which seem to require substantiation. Some of these 
require no proof, for their validity' is self-evident. These last we 
shall simply elaborate somewhat in order that their significance may 
be emphastttd. 

Mon most learn In order fo survive 

Consider the human infant-any human infant, regardless of the 
country in which he b bom. A ncsvbom baby is helpless. He cannot 
It 
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procure- food; left to himself, he will starve. He cannot clothe or 
shelter himself; left alone, he will die of exposure to the elements. 
He cannot dispose, in socially approved or hygienic ways, of his 
body wastes. He cannot transport himself. He' cannot communicate, 
though he can relieve his rudimentary sensations by expressing them. 
Left entirely to his own devices, he would be destroyed by fire, 
wind, flood, or marauding beasts, or he would - die from starv^ation, 
exposure to the elements, or disease. 

The behavior of which the human infant is capable at birth enables 
him to do very few things. He can breathe, open and shut his eyes, 
move his arms and legs haphazardly, suck, swallow, digest food, 
eliminate body wastes, coo and cry— and very little else. He is com- 
pletely dependent for survival upon what other human beings— 
who were once as, helpless as he— do for him. 

Obviously, these other human beings have changed their behavior 
in, many important ways since they themselves were helpless* in- 
fants. They can procure food, clothing, and shelter for themselves 
and their dependents. They can protect themselves and their off- 
spring against accidents, disease, and other hazards. They can com- 
municate both meaningfully and extensively. They can perform all 
manner of complex physical .actions. Since their infancy, they have 
changed their behavior in these and many other ways which are 
necessaiy to the continuance of the race. And it is important to note 
that ali these changes in their behavior are persistent. . 

How did these lasting changes in behavior— changes which we 
call persistent— come about? Not, as people used to believe, through 
the automatic unfolding of instinctive or inherited behavior pat- 
terns. They came about through learning. Unlike the lower animals, 
human infants do not come equipped with behavior patterns that are 
more dr less fixed at birth. After the moment of birth they must learn 
virtually every new pattern of behavior which they practice. With- 
out learning, the child cannot sit up, creep, walk, run, climb, swim 
or acquire any other physical skill. He must learn in order to com- 
municate— to speak, to write. He must leam in order to feed and 
clothe himself. He must leam in order to protect himself against the 
elements, accidmts, disease. And, if the race is to continue, he must 
later not only reproduce his kind but leam to rear his offspring. 

So far we have spoken only of overt or obser\'able behavior, nearly 
all of which is learned. The same thing is true of covert behavior. 

The newborn infant is a kind of cultural blank check. He appea*-? 
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to value nothing but the rudimentary comforts of ■ his body- 
warmth, the refreshments of sleep and food, and a certain freedom 
of movement. All the values which he will later assign to other 
things, he will have learned to value, often slowly and perhaps even 
painfully. As an infant, he hates or loves no one. All that he will 
later love or hate, he will have learned to love or hate. He has no 


sense of right or wrong. Later, he will have formed a moral sense by 
learning hundreds of distinctions between right and wrong actions. 
He is neither bold nor timid, brave nor cowardly. All that his per- 
sonality’ will later reveal of these qualities, he will have learned. He 
cannot reason. The reasoning power that he wiU later manifest will 
e acquired by learning. He has no cultural preferences; that is, 
there is nothing m his infant character or heritage which inclines 

rXr' "’Ode of dress, political creed, 
chgious belief or the hke. All that he will later prefer, he tvill have 
erJ!!i"^ "> P'-'.f"- O-'ly what he learns as he grows older will de- 
termme what is to be entered on the cultural blank check which a 
human being represents at birth. 

Fortunately, man is equipped at binh with a marvelously comulex 
n Z; - ™merZ7and 

~p=ifrZa~i:^ 

iz; ZcZ. ^“"0—1 o';’ rz*: 
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can be effected only if we leam to behave persistently in new ways. 
Learning is the key to all man’s efforts to enhance the living condi- 
tions of men anywhere. 

Hence, no less than to survive, man must leam in order to improve 
his lot. 


Man can survive and improve his lot 

only within the context of society 

Most of the things which the young must leam in order to survive 
and improve their lot can be acquired only from their elders. This 
education of the young by their elders must be continued at least 
through infancy; in modem societies it lasts much longer. But while 
this education is going on, the elders must also keep themselves alive. 
To make possible the rearing of their young and the improvement 
of their own living conditions, men must procure food, clothing, 
and shelter; they must safeguard themselves against accidents, dis- 
ease, and external enemies. 

To attain these common goals, men have found it necessary to 
band together into communal enterprises, into societies. These 
societies have ranged from loose tribal groups to the consummately 
complex nations we know today, but they have all shared certain 
characteristics. They have been groups of individuals united by a 
common interest and combined, however loosely, into a recognizable 
organization.^ Only within society can man survive and improve his 
lot. 


Education is always intended 
to ensure the survival of society 


A direct consequence of the preceding fundamental truth is that the 
survival of society is prerequisite both to the continuance of human 
life and to the development of man's effort to improve his living 
conditions. It is no wonder that men everywhere are determined 
to ensure the survival of the societies in which they hve. 

No society can survive and continue to safeguard and satisfy its 
members unless those members cany on certain basic social processes. 


>ThU is the definition of sociew i" the 
ed. by Edwin B. H. Scligman and Alvin Johnson. The iMaemaian Co, New 
^orlc, 193Z. 
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Yet men cannot perform these processes until they have TO 

do so. Consequently, education-the means by which learning 
nedited-is everywhere intended to make men competent to pertorm 
these basic social processes in the ways of which their society ap- 


proves. 

Stated in terms of what it is that men must do m order to survive 
and advance, these basic social processes can be set forth in the 
following eight statements. Men must learn to 


—Think and communicate. 

—Provide themselves with a body of commonly held values, 
beliefs, and aspirations, i.e., with “social cement.” 

—Earn their livelihoods. 

—Provide for their physical security, i.e., manage their 
natural resources, strengthen their bodies, and safeguard 
themselves against accidents, disease, and external enemies. 
—Provide for their aesthetic and spiritual needs. 

—Provide for their leisure time. 

—Regulate human conduct through social organization based 
on authority. 

—Rear and educate their children. 


Societal survival requires that the last of these processes, which is 
in a sense the most important, be so conducted that children (and 
all other aliens to the culture) will in turn carry on all of these basic 
social processes in ways which arc approved by their sodeiy. The 
members of any society can transmit what they value in their cul- 
tural heritage to their successors— the youth and the assimilable aliens 
-K)nly if they can devise an educational system which will implant 
in the minds of the learners the values, beliefs, appreciations, aspi- 
rations. skills, and bodies of knowledge wbJicb. telaJK. 
s^ial processes. The competence with which this educational func- 
tion is performed in any society is a basic determinanr of the degree 
to which the rnen of that society will be able to improve the condi- 
tions of tlicir lives from one generation to another. 


Education olways relates to o porlicular society 

Although the same basic social processes are carried on in all 
societies, wc know that each sodety, cither from choice or neces- 
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sity, performs these social processes in a somewhat different way. 

All men must think and communicate, but the languages and the 
postulates which they employ in thinking differ from society to 
society. How deeply each society cherishes its own tongue is attested 
by the failure of any international language (Esperanto or basic 
English, for example) to take root in any country. Whoever we 
may be, it is only our own language that we are willing to see 
universalized. 

Men in all societies shape their ways of life according to their 
o\\Ti schemes of values, beliefs, and aspirations. These ways of life, 
which command man’s deepest loyalties, differ markedly from so- 
ciety to society. Men give their lives in battle to preserve their way 
of life. 

Similarly with each of the other basic social processes. Consider 
the different ways in which men throughout the world feed, clothe, 
and shelter themselves, manage their natural resources, safeguard 
themselves against the hazards of social disorder and enemy attack, 
gratify their spiritual and aesthetic needs, and so on. Aesthetic tastes, 
for instance, vary so fundamentally that men from one culture may 
be unable to understand or appreciate the greatest works of art 
which have been produced by another culture. The customs of 
dress, diet, and architecture of people who may live within close 
proximity of one another are often quite different. Seldom has there 
been a time when cultural differences did not engage men in serious 
conflict, provoking anxieties and hostilities which often enough have 
changed the course of human events. Men are forced by their en- 
vironment and history into cultural preferences and loyalties which 
exert a strong hold upon their minds. And in each society' the 
socially approved way of rearing and educating the young tends to 
assure the survival of that society’s culture. 

Thus, though all men strive toward similar goals of social per- 
manence and cohesiveness, they manifest markedly different patterns 
of behavior and belief in working toward these ends. The basic 
social processes can be pursued in remarkably different ways. 

Most men believe that in the main the culture pattern of their 
own society represents the good, the true, the beautiful, and the just. 
They not only cherish their "way of doing things, but insist that the 
rising generation and all other newcomers share their viewpoint. 
Among other things, they demand that all aliens to their culture. 
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those who arrive by birth and those who arrive by immigration, 
speak their language, adopt their values, share their aspirations, 
honor their traditions, and be loyal to their institutions. 

This process by which aliens are assimilated has three important 
characteristics. First, it is a prerequisite to societal survivd. Second, 
it can be accomplished only through education. Third, it is a tre- 
mendous and never-ending task. 

In 1951 approximately 4,000,000 aliens to our culture arrived in 
the United States. About 5 per cent of them came with some knowl- 
edge of our way of life, and many of these could even speak our 
language. These were the immigrants from other lands. But the re- 
maining 95 per cent knew absolutely nothing about our language, 
values, aspirations, institutions, or history; they were utterly ignorant 
of our way of life. These, of course, were the 3,750,000 children who 
were bom here during that year. Such a titanic wave, falling year 
after year upon our society, would swamp us, one might think; yet 
we have not foundered. Our educational agencies, all of them to- 
gether, have dealt successfully with this huge influx of ignorance 
by shaping these new minds to our ways of thinking and feeling. 
It is a feat in every way as spectacular as the more commonly ap- 
plauded exploits of modern technology. 


The school is only one of many educational agencies 


Learning is manifested by a persistent change in overt or covert 
hchivior. He who has learned either knows, appreciates, values, be- 
lieves, or docs something which formerly he did not know, appre- 
ciate, value, believe, or do. Any agency which enables one to change 
one s persistent behavior is, therefore, an educational agency. 

Historians tell us that in very primitive societies the institution 
whlcli we knou- as the school did not exist. Yet we know that infants 
bom into those societies acquired many persistent changes in their 
behavior; in short, they learned. We also know that the experiences 
of dailv living which these children shared with their elders provided 
most of their education, ^ 


In much the same way children today, even in our hiRhlv sophisti- 
cated soaet.es, receive a large part of their education from agencies 
other than the school. These agencies bring about persistent changes 
m a child s behavior-they teach him to know, to appreciate, to value. 
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to believe, or to do new things. He learned much even before he 
entered school. He could talk, walk, run, climb, and play games. 
He could feed and dress himself and attend to many other personal 
needs. He had learned to avoid many dangers. He could make friends. 
He had acquired hundreds of likes and dislikes, some idea of right 
and wrong, and a body of firm beliefs about the nature of the ma- 
terial world, other people, and his own personality. These and 
many other things had been learned without the help of formal 
schooling. 

Who helped to make all these persistent changes in his behavior? 
His parents, other members of his family, his playmates, and prob- 
ably his Sunday school teacher. He had probably listened to the 
radio and gone to the movies. He had persuaded someone to read 
the newspaper comic strips to him. Before he ever set foot in a 
school, many people had helped him to learn a good deal. 

During his school days, his teachers helped him learn many im- 
portant things, make many significant changes in his behavior. 
Nevertheless, he continued to learn as much or more outside of 
school, or at any rate outside of the school’s formal academic pro- 
gram. He watched television and listened to the radio. He went to 
scores of movies— hundreds, probably. Perhaps he attended concerts, 
the theater, the opera. He read. He may have gone to camp, or joined 
such organizations as the Boy Scouts, the YMCA, the CYO, or the 
4-H Club. He dealt with businessmen as a customer and perhaps as 
an employee. He made many contacts with authority— agencies of 
the various governmental units within whose jurisdiction he fell— 
if not in his own right, then vicariously through his parents. He 
spent a good deal of time with friends of his own age, with whom 
he exchanged information. His family, of course, continued to in- 
fluence him, and so in all likelihood did his church. 

In other words, he was influenced repeatedly by the principal 
educational agencies of our modem world: the home, the church, 
other character-building organizations, the media of mass communi- 
cation, the business communi^% the government, the peer group- 
all these in addidon to the school. 

His c.xpcriences were by no means unusual; quite the contrarj*. 
The school is only one- though a verj'^ important one— of the many 
cducadonal agencies in modem socicries. 
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To serve socieiy best, 

the school must give a top-level priority 

to those necessary educational tasks which it can perform 

more competently than can any other agency 

Obviously, if individual and societal well-being are most fully to he 
attained, each of the basic social processes must be earned on with 
all the competence which, in toto, the educational agencies m ques- 
tion can engender. This can be accompUshed only if in toto, the 
educational agencies do not needlessly neglect any of these proc- 
esses. But such neglect is certain to occur if any agency gives a low 
instead of a top priority to any necessary educational task which it 
is capable of performing more adequately than can any other agency. 

If it is to serve society best, then, the school must give top priority 
to all the basic social processes with which it is potentially most 
competent to deal. 

Furthermore, if any educational agency assigns a top-level instead 
of a lower level priority to undertakings winch other agencies could 
perform more effectively, it is likely to divert some of its needed 
resource from the necessary educational tasks which it is poten- 
tially most competent to discharge. To be certain that it is serving 
society best, the school must give top-level priorities to only those 
basic social processes with which it is most competent to deal. 

What the top-priority tasks of the school turn out to be when this 
fundamental truth is appHcd will probably differ somewhat from one 
society to another and from one generation to another within the 
same society. The capacities of the other educational agencies vary 
significantly from society to society and from generation to genera- 
tion within the same society. For example, in a society which 
cherishes an official state religion the educational role of the 
church will be significantly different from what it is in a society 
which officially separates church and state. The burden of religious 
education on the public schools in these two countries would be 
I considerably different. 

Or consider another illustiatitm: Denmark has developed a viffor- 
ous public health progranv in which all citizens are required by law 
to participate. There an agency other than the school is the most 
comi^tcnt to teach people how to Uve healthfully. Another country 
has t irtually nothing of tWs sort, and its mcmbcis live in incredibly 
unhygienic conditions. There the school may be the only educa- 
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tional agency which is potentially competent in respect to the basic 
social process in question. 

In Chapter 4 we shall make clear what the top-level priorities of 
the American public secondary school turn out to be when the 
fundamental truth presented in this section is applied in our own 
country. But to assert what the top-level priorities of the schools 
in other countries should be, one would need to know not only what 
the capacities of all the educational agencies in each country are, 
but what values the citizens of each country seek most eagerly. In 
the present state of our knowledge, these things are unknown for 
many of the countries in the world. 

Thus far we have considered how the chief responsibilities of the 
school should be determined. Now let us see how its secondarj'^ 
tasks should be determined. 

Three considerations are pertinent here. First, what is the relative 
importance of these other tasks: how much does the performance of 
each promise to enhance individual and societal well-being.^ Second, 
to what extent might these tasks be performed adequately by other 
educational agencies? Third, to what extent will the performance 
of these tasks interfere with the areas of instruction which it is most 
important that the school teach? 

For much the same reasons, when these three criteria are applied, 
the tasks which it is less important for the school to perform will 
vary from one society to another. Moreover, in complex societies 
these variations will occur in different regions and even in different 
communities within the same region. And the importance of the 
tasks can change with the passage of time, so that some of the chief 
educational undertakings of the school in one period may be re- 
duced to secondary importance at some later time. In Chapter 4 we 
shall note what the less important as well as the top-level priori^ 
tasks of the public secondary school in this country should be. 


To educate most effectively, the school must apply 
what is known about the learning process 

The business of the school, wc have said, is to facilitate learning. Un- 
less those who are in charge of the school understand the learning 
process and the conditions which facilitate learning, and unless they 
apply this knowledge to their conduct of the school, the school 
cannot possibly function with maximum effectiveness. 
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Summary 

We have discussed briefly eight fundamental truths relevant to 
education. We hope our discussion has helped the reader to consider 
thoughtfully the deep needs which education fills in the lives of men. 
No teacher, and no one who aspires to become a teacher, can afford 
to overlook these roots of educational theory. Each of them must be 
taken into account in order to formulate valid principles of sec- 
ondary education for our own country. 

1. Man must learn in order to survive. 

2. Man must learn in order to improve his lot. 

3. Man can survive and improve his lot only within the 
context of society. 

4. Education is always intended to ensure the survival of 
society. 

5. Education always relates to a particular society. 

6. The school is only one of many educational agencies. 

7. To serve society best, the school must give a top-level 
priority to those necessary educational tasks which it can 
perform more competently than can any other agency. 

8. To educate most effectively, the school must apply what 
is known about the learning process. 
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4. Education is always intended to ensure the survival of 
society. 

5. Education always relates to a particular society. 

6. The school is only one of many educational agencies. 

7. To sen'e society best, the school must give a top-level 
priority to those necessary educational tasks which it can 
perform more competently than can any other agency. 

8. To educate most effectively, the school must apply what 
is known about the learning process. 
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cation terminates at the conclusion of grade twelve, the last year of 
high school. In a large and increasing number of communities, junior 
colleges (grades thirteen and fourteen most commonly) have been 
established. Some authorities regard the junior college as an up- 
ward extension of secondary education, others as a part of higher 
or adult education. In this book, however, the term “secondary” will 
signify the education of youth from the seventh through the twelfth 
grade in school. The public secondary school, then, is the publicly 
supported and publicly controlled institution for the education of 
youths in these grades. 

Second, the American public secondary school represents the 
middle rungs of a single educational ladder. Americans have good 
reason to be proud of their single system of public schools— a social 
invention which originated in our country. In many other parts of 
the world, the school systems are still dual: one system, usually 
inferior and abbreviated, is maintained for the masses of young 
people, while another, superior and more extensive, serves the upper 
classes. This duality tends to keep the common people in the inferior 
status to which they have been relegated in such societies and to 
safeguard the position of the favored classes. In this country the 
dominant idea, though it has occasionally been violated, has sup- 
ported a single system of public schools open to all, a single educa- 
tional ladder whose lower rungs are represented by the public ele- 
mentary school, the middle rungs by the public secondary school, 
and the top rungs by publicly supported institutions for adult edu- 
cation. Obviously, the concept of a single educational ladder accords 
well with our ideal of an open-class society, a society in which one 
may rise above (or fall below) the socioeconomic status of his family 
to whichever socioeconomic level his capabilities and industry may 
warrant. 

There is an important corollary to this fact. If the public sec- 
ondary school occupies a middle position in our single system of 
public education and if we are to have the best possible educational 
program, the work of the secondary school must be related to the 
work of the elementary school below and, for a large and steadily 
increasing number of its students, to the work of the college above. 
The educational ladder must be so constructed that each student 
who has negotiated the rungs which represent the elementary’' school 
^vill find that the first of the middle rungs is within his grasp yet far 
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cation terminates at the conclusion of grade twelve, the last year of 
high school. In a large and increasing number of communities, junior 
colleges (grades thirteen and fourteen most commonly) have been 
established. Some authorities regard the junior college as an up- 
ward extension of secondary education, others as a part of higher 
or adult education. In this book, however, the term “secondary” will 
signify the education of youth from the seventh through the twelfth 
grade in school. The public secondary school, then, is the publicly 
supported and publicly controlled institution for the education of 
youths in these grades. 

Second, the American public secondary school represents the 
middle rungs of a single educational ladder. Americans have good 
reason to be proud of their single system of public schools— a social 
invention which originated in our country. In many other parts of 
the world, the school systems are still dual: one system, usually 
inferior and abbreviated, is maintained for the masses of young 
people, while another, superior and more extensive, serves the upper 
classes. This duality tends to keep the common people in the inferior 
status to which they have been relegated in such societies and to 
safeguard the position of the favored classes. In this country the 
dominant idea, though it has occasionally been violated, has sup- 
ported a single system of public schools open to all, a single educa- 
tional ladder whose lower rungs are represented by the public ele- 
mentary school, the middle rungs by the public secondary school, 
and the top rungs by publicly supported institutions for adult edu- 
cation. Obviously, the concept of a single educational ladder accords 
well with our ideal of an open-class society, a society in which one 
may rise above (or fall below) the socioeconomic status of his family 
to whichever socioeconomic level his capabilities and industry may 
warrant. 

There is an important corollaiy to this fact. If the public sec- 
ondary school occupies a middle position in our single system of 
public education and if we arc to have the best possible educational 
program, the work of the secondary school must be related to the 
work of the elementary school below and, for a large and steadily 
increasing number of its students, to the work of the college above. 
The educational ladder must be so constructed that each student 
who has negotiated the rungs which represent the clcmcntarj’^ school 
will find that the first of the middle rungs is within his grasp yet far 
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if its all-inclusive task is to be accomplished as effectively as possible. 
All of the basic principles are interrelated, but we will deal with 
them one by one. 


What is the basic task of the public secondary school? 

To answer this primary question we must use several of the funda- 
mental truths considered in the last chapter. 

In Chapter 3 society was defined as a group of individuals who 
share a common interest and who are united in some identifiable form 
of organization. It is explicit in the Preamble to our Constitution 
that to “promote the general welfare” is one of the chief common 
interests of our society. Indeed, this interest seems to include all 
others, for this quite certainly was the end which the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they declared that the purpose of the 
people of the United States was to “^tablish justice,” “provide for 
the common defense,” and “secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” By definition, therefore, any agency which 
is intended to ensure the survival of American society must be com- 
mitted to the promotion of the general welfare of the American 
people. 

Furthermore, education always relates to a particular society (see 
Chapter 3)1 it is always intended to ensure societal survival; certain 
basic social processes must be carried on in order to ensure societal 
survival; the ability to carry on these basic social processes is not 
innate; the purpose of education everywhere is to make men ca- 
pable of carrying on these processes. We have seen that these 
necessary processes are to think and communicate; to bind the com- 
monwealth together with a body of commonly held values, beliefs, 
and aspirations; to earn a living; to provide for physical' security, to 
fill recreational, spiritual, and aesthetic needs; to regulate human con- 
duct through social organization and control; and to rear children 
in such a way that they in turn will carry on all of these basic social 
processes in ways of which their society approves. 

We have also seen that the American public secondaiy school is 
an agency for the education of adolescents, but that it is only one 
among many such agencies. It is also important to note, for our 
purposes here, that of all the agencies by wluch our adolescent 
youths are educated, the only one which is publicly controlled and 
hence accountable to the total public is the public secondary* school. 
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sive study of the past would be an excellent preparation for the life 
of today and tomorrow. But we live in quite a different kind of 
world. 

A century ago we were predominantly a rural people; today most 
of us live in cities or towns. Then our food, clothing, and shelter 
came to us directly through the energy of men and beasts on the 
farm or from handicrafts and simple manufacture. Today our farms 
are highly mechanized; complex machines have replaced handicrafts 
and crude factories. Then there were relatively few occupations, 
and virtually none save the learned professions required even a high 
school education. Today we have more than 20,000 occupations, 
and employers of virtually all but unskilled labor seek, demand, or 
are required by law to recruit persons with high school, college, or 
graduate school training. Then most young people learned their 
occupational skills through apprenticeship, and they began to work 
at an early age— although apprenticeship was rigorously controlled 
in many places, child labor laws were only beginning to find accept- 
ance. Today business and industry in half our states are forbidden 
by law to employ workers under the age of sixteen; and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 prohibit the interstate or international 
shipment of goods produced in establishments which employ 
people under sixteen years of age. Many industries today will not 
employ workers who are less than eighteen years old unless they are 
high school graduates. In contrast to former customs, young people 
now are subjected to widespread social and economic pressure to 
continue in school at least until they have graduated from high 
school. 

One hundred years ago most American families were economically 
self-sufficient to a degree which for most of us is almost incompre- 
hensible. Today we are part of an international and intranational 
network of economic interdependencies. 

Formerly, communication and transportation were slow and un- 
certain. Today we may communicate with people in any major city 
on earth in a few seconds; we can fly to any part of the world in 
less than forty hours— and who knows how much this time may be 
reduced in a few years? 

Two or three generations ago we had no telephones, no radios, no 
television sets, and our newspapers were small and primarily local. 
What a difference the years have made! Now telephones, radios, and 
television sets are commonplace and our newspapers are composed 
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more generalized form, are largely the specific province of the 
school, for no other agency can transmit them as well. 

Since culture is the accretion of all man’s creative acts, each school 
subject which touches in any way upon what man has done is per- 
force a reservoir of the culture. One of the functions of these sub- 
jects is to pass on the best that is known about the, aspects of human 
living to which each subject relates. To transmit all that is valuable 
in our cultural heritage is to pass on the best that is known in agri- 
culture as well as art, in child rearing as well as in classical music, 
in mechanics as well as in mathematics, in leisure-time play as well 
as in literature, in education as well as in ethics. This does not mean 
that all elements of the cultural heritage are equally important or 
that the public school should emphasize equally all the elements of 
our cultural heritage with which it is properly concerned. But it 
does mean that the teachers of all high school subjects have some 
part in transmitting the cultural heritage to the rising generation 
and that each teacher muse stress this aspect of his work if youths 
and society are to be served well. 

What we have pointed out in the preceding paragraphs is sum- 
marized in the following principle: 


PRINCIPLE 1. 


To promote the general 'welfare most fully, the pub- 
lic secondary school must build on the past but orient 
itself to the future. 


What should the public secondary school teach? 

There are three educational tasks to which the public secondary 
school must assign its highest priority if societal and individual well- 
being are best to be assured. Also, there is an additional undertaking 
of considerable magnitude which the capable performance of these 
three primary tasks makes necessary. In this section we shall show 
why each of these tasks either merits a top-level priority or is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the school’s first responsibilities. In 
so doing, we shall derive four additional principles. 

In Chapter 3 we saw that the basic social processes which must be 
carried on in order to ensure socicml and individual well-being de- 
pend upon the ability of the American people to think and communi- 
cate-, to bind themselves together with a body of commonly held 
values, beliefs, and aspirations; to earn their livelihoods, to provide 
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a scholarly grasp of the several pertinent bodies of organized knowl- 
edge, a secure command of the learning process, a knowledge of and 
access to the necessary instructional materials, and sufficient time to 
teach well. Of all the youth-serving educational agencies, only the 
secondary school typically satisfies these specifications. 

Teaching youths to think and communicate is of the utmost 
importance, for individual and societal well-being are contingent 
upon their learning to do so. Since the secondary school is more 
competent than any other agency to help youths acquire this neces- 
sary learning, this task must be made a top-priority undertaking of 
the American public secondary school. 

But something more should be said about this business of teaching 
pupils to think. As recently as fifty or sixty years ago it was almost 
universally believed that by studying particular school subjects a 
student could acquire the generalized ability to think. It is a belief 
with a long history. In the sixth century the curriculum which was 
beginning to be established in medieval schools comprised seven 
subjects, all of which were directly related to the everyday needs 
of the monastic orders. These divisions of learning came to be known 
as the seven liberal arts. Three of them, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
were called the trivium. The other four, arithmedc, gcometi}’, 
music, and astronomy, were called the quadrivium.* Centuries later, 
after the work of John Locke (1632-1704) had popularized the 
theory of faculty psychology, many people came to believe that a 
study of the seven liberal arts yielded the generalized abili^’ to think. 

As time passed the belief persisted that the study of particular sub- 
jects could develop the generalized ability' to think, but people be- 
gan to disagree about which subjects possessed this power. By the 
middle of the last century' the modem foreign languages had been 
admitted to the charmed circle, but many educators who had been 
steeped in the tradition of the trivium and quadrivium were still 
inclined to denv the claims of such subjeas as history, economics, 
political sdcncc, sodolog)', chemistry’, physics, botany, phvsiolog^’, 
and zoolog}’. Only a classical education could really teach one to 
think, these people said; the upstart ph}' 5 ical, sodal, and life sdences 
could nor. Hence, the argument ran. the}* could not be counted 
among the “disciplines." 

Bv\hc end of the first decade of this centur}’. psychologists had 
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for their physical security; to provide for their aesthetic and spir- 
itual needs; to provide for their leisure time; to replate human 
conduct through social orgamzation; and to rear their children \ 
such a way that they in turn will be able to carry on these basic 
social processes in ways approved by our society. And we a o 
observed that none of these processes can be carried on un ess 
people have learned how to do so. 

Consequently, we arrive at an exceedingly important quepon. 
Which of the basic social processes should the school emphasize in 
order best to integrate its program with the activities of the other 
educational agencies in the community? In other words, where do 
the public secondary school’s chief responsibilities lie if the com- 
munity’ is to achieve a maximally bencfidal program among all the 
educational agencies which serve its young people? 

The answers to tins question are complex and important. They 
can best be discussed under a number of headings. 


Teaching youths io think ond communicote 
Because man is endowed with the capacity to learn how to reason 
abstractly and communicate his ideas, he is able to improve the con- 
ditions of his existence. But the fact that he is bom with this capacity 
for learning to think and communicate does not mean that he is 
bom with the abilities themselves. On the contrary, as we observed 
in Oiaptcr 3, he can acquire this ability only through learning. 

Only rare persons of extraordinary genius can acquire in. the 
normal course of out-of-school life what they must learn in order to 
think and communicate effectively in the modem world. True, the 
home and family, the business community, the church and similar 
organizations, the activities of work and play, and the media of mass 
communication can and often do help in teaching youth to think and 
communicate. But these nonschool agencies cannot deal with the 
problem systematically, nor arc they intended to do so. Without the 
secondary' school, the work of teaching youths to think and com- 
niunicarc cannot be performed adequately in any modern society. 

To learn to think, speak, read, write, and listen well, one needs 
many understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and skills which can 
be acquired only through welUplanncd and adequately motivated 
sequences of learning experiences. These learnings can be acquired 
only under the superv-ision of persons -who, in the aggregate, have 
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which confront him in playing football or in thinking his way 
through from premise to conclusion. 

The good football coach teaches his players the skills and prin- 
ciples of charging, blocking, ball handling, tackling, punting, and so 
on, but he does not stop there. He also gives his players as much 
guided practice as possible in assessing (deciding which principles 
to apply) and solving (applying the principles which are pertinent) 
the kinds of problems which he expects them to face in the Siwash 
game the following Saturday: he scrimmages his team against the 
Siwash plays and defensive formations wldch have been reported 
to him by his scouts. 

What the good football coach does for his players is roughly 
analogous to what the teacher must do for his high school pupils 
if they are to function effectively in out-of-school life, i.e., if they 
are to transfer their learning. If we want our students to think and 
act intelligently when they are faced with agricultural problems, 
for instance, we must give them guided practice in applying the 
pertinent principles and skills to the kinds of agricultural problems 
we expect them to face. Similarly, if we want our young people to 
think and act intelligently about polidcal problems, we must not 
only teach them the pertinent principles and skills but give them 
practice in applying these principles and skills to a representative 
variety of political problems. If we want our students to apply the 
principles of science to problems in their everyday lives, we must 
give them practice in so doing as they leam the principles. If we 
want our youths to manage a home wisely and to rear children intelli- 
gently, we must teach them to understand and apply pertinent prin- 
ciples and skills. The same techniques of guided practice should he 
applied to every subject that is taught. If we want our youths to 
perceive and use the practical wisdom afforded by a study of history, 
foreign languages, art, music, and so on— in other words, if we want 
them to derive from their academic training the ability to under- 
stand and conduct themselves effectively in the world in which they 
live-then we must give them e.xpcricncc in applying the principles 
and skills which we teach them. 

What we have said about the teaching of particular skills and 
principles docs not, however, imply that there is no such thing as 
the generalized ability to think or that this ability cannot be de- 
veloped by high school students. If young people arc taught skill- 
fully, they can learn from direct guided experience that the effective 
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values, beliefs, and aspirations which lies at the heart of our way of 
life, our American democracy. These are our ideals— ideal modes of 
conduct which originate in the beliefs held by nearly all of us. Like 
all ideals, ours are seldom fully realized in action, but this in no way 
invalidates their worth to us as our guiding objectives. 

Our democratic ideals may be inferred from the historical docu- 
ments which we consider great, the institutions which we support, 
the court decisions which we honor, the laws by which we govern 
ourselves, the customs to which we siibscribe, and the qualities which 
we celebrate in our heroes and admire in our fellow citizens. Many 
scholars have studied this mass of evidence in an attempt to define 
the American democratic feeling and the beliefs on which it rests. 
We have consulted the works of a number of these scholars * in 
making the following compilation: 


I. We hold that all human beings are of supreme and equal moral 
worth, that human life and well-being arc to be valued above all 
material things, and that the worth of all persons should be equally 
respected at all times. Hence we assert: 


* James Truslow Adams, The Epic of Atnerico, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
I93>- 

Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1932. 

Charles A. Beard and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, The 
Macmillan Co, New York, 1935. 

James Bryce, The American Commonweahb, rev. cd. The Macmillan Co, 
New York, 1941. 

George S. Counts, Education and American Ch'ilrzation, Bureau of Publica- 
tions. Teachers College, New York, 195a. 

Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1940, 

Harold J. Laski, “Democracy,” from Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. y. The MacmQIan Co, New York, ipja* 

Daniel L. Marsh, The American Canon, Abin^on Press, Nashville, 1939. 

Alexander Mciklejohn, What Does America Mean? W. \V. Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. . , o 

Charles E. Alcrriam, Civic Education in the United States, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1954. 

Gunnar Myrdal, An American DUenmta, Harper & Brothers, New York. 

1944. 

Edgar Eugene Robinson, Social Education, Stanford Education Conference, 


T. V. Smith, The Promise of American Politics, U. of Oiicago Press, Qiicago. 
1936. 

Alexis dc Tocquexille, Democracy in America, H. S. Commiftr, ed, Henry 
Reeve, tr, Oxford U. Press, New York, 1947* 
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4. We believe in the rule of law, in a written constitution which 
brings government and public officials as well as all other persons 
under the rule of law, in law which is made by representatives of our 
own choosing, in law which prevents the exercise of arbitraiy power 
by persons clothed with the authority of the state, in law which 
upholds the rights and enforces the obligations of men in their ordi- 
nary pursuits and associations. Our ideal is self-government, that is, 
self-imposed law and order. 

5. We believe in the principle of majority rule with the complete 
protection of the rights of minoriries; we believe that the will of the 
majority should prevail, that anyone who believes that decisions of 
the majority are inimical to any democratic principle is morally obli- 
gated to attempt to change these decisions through persuasion based 
on reason, that all minorities which seek to change the will of the 
majority through persuasion based on reason should be fully pro- 
tected by law in the right to do so. However, except for the action 
necessary to introduce a test case in the courts, we believe that all 
minorities are obligated to abide by the will of the majority even 
while they work to change it. 

6. Within our own country, we are determined that there shall be 
freedom for peaceful social change, and we insist upon the peaceful 
settlement under law of all internal disputes. We believe that ballots, 
not bullets, are the proper instruments for resolving internal dif- 
ferences of policy, and that men should abide by the decisions of the 
courts in respect to those disputes which they are unable to resolve 
at the conference table. 

7. We assert the individuaVs unrestricted right to freedom in all 
respects as long as it is not injurious ro the common good; we de- 
clare that every person has the right to worship in his own way, 
think his own thoughts, speak his mind on any matter not liable to 
create a clear and present danger to others, dress in any fashion not 
corruptive of public morals, seek employment in any lawful occupa- 
tion of his own choosing, search in whatever social class he will 
for a marriage partner, and live in any state of the Union in peace. 

In acutely truncated form, these arc the ideal modes of conduct 
to which the American people aspire. For the American public sec- 
ondary school, they constitute both a mandate and a charter of 
freedom. Because the source of the school’s sanction is the American 
people and because the comprehensive goal of education is to induct 
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ment which is highly educarive in this respect. Important elements 
of the democratic way of life are also learned from the media of 
mass communication and the business community. Although these 
nonschool educational agencies sometimes inflict undemocratic ex- 
periences upon otir youth— a shortcoming of which the school is 
also guilty at times— the milieu which they furnish is on the whole 
democratic. All the other educational agencies of our society are, in 
effect, partners with the school in the business of teaching the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

But there is one essential aspect of this fundamental educational 
task which only the school can perform well. This is teaching youth 
to understand and to appreciate American democracy. In a world 
in which democracy is engaged in a struggle for survival against 
totalitarianism, freedom can endure only if those who now enjoy its 
benefits are capable of defending the democratic way of life against 
its detractors. This task requires, among other things, that free men 
have a secure understanding and appreciation of the what and the 
why of their social faith. 'Hie apologists and publicists for commu- 
nism and fascism have much too easy a time when they set out to 
convert free men who lack this understanding and appreciation. 

To teach youths the democratic way of Ufe is to make explicit 
what the distinctive ideals are which command the loyalties of free 
men, and to show how and why the American people have found 
the pursuit of these ideals to be good. To understand and appreciate 
democracy is to know the historical origins of its constituent ideals 
and practices, to perceive the cv'ils which each was designed to 
remedy, and to gauge the betterment, in human terms, which each 
has brought about. Further, to understand and appreciate democracy 
is to gain an insight into the pains with which its fruits were won, 
the vigilance nith which it must be guarded, and the price which 
must be paid for its loss. 

To give young people a sure intellectual foundation for loyalty to 
their social faith is a labor beyond the capacities of the nonschool 
educational agencies. It requires ^-stcmatic training in bodies of 
knowledge which only the sccondarj' school is characteristically 
competent to provide. 

But more than instruction in important bodies of subject matter 
is required of the school if it is to help its students build a sure 
foundation for loyalrv to the dcinocntic way of hfe- The school 
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Hence, if societal strength and individual well-being are best to 
be ensured, students must understand the principles of safe and 
healthful living, and they can gain this understanding only through 
systematic and rewarding practice. Many other educational agencies 
of the community, most notably the home, can help to bring such 
knowledge to our youths. But the school is the most competent to 
teach the principles of safe and healthful living, and only the home 
and the school can assure the systematic practice of them. 

Obviously, young people must keep in good physical condition if 
they are to live long and active lives. They can best acquire physical 
strength through rigorous exercise in childhood and youth. Except 
for the secondary school, no agency in America can give young 
people systematic exercise in supervised and balanced programs of 
physical education, and only the secondary school is typically com- 
petent to teach them why this development is essential to their indi- 
vidual and communal welfare. 

The school provides a physical environment which will be either 
healthful or harmful, either free or burdened with hazards to life 
and limb. Students whose eyesight is impaired by faulty school light- 
ing, for instance, or who incur a debilitating disease in the classroom, 
are obviously being handicapped rather than helped by their associa- 
tion with the school. Because the secondary' school is virtually a 
world in miniature, it presents many of the hazards which are found 
anywhere. Obviously it should take special pains to assure the safety 
of its laboratories, shops, playing fields, school buses, and so on. 

Some secondary school teachers and administrators, and many 
critics in institutions of higher learning, make the mistake of think- 
ing that the school is exclusively, or nearly c-xclusivcly, an institution 
for intellectual training, a mistake which probably derives from the 
emphasis in most of their own higher education. But the care of the 
body is Just as important as the care of the mind; one without the 
other can lead to a radically one-sided education. 

Since onlv the secondary’ school is competent to help youths ac- 
quire a secure intellectual foundation for safe and healthful living, 
and to provide the I)alanccd varict)' of activities which the develop- 
ment of physical strength requires, and since the school may hinder 
more than it helps unless it provides a safe and healthful physical en- 
vironment, we can be confident of the validity of the folIotWng 
principle: 
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must leam to apply them to actual living conditions-they must 
imderstand what these principles do and do not sanction in specific 
instances. Hence, since the principles of American democracy apply 
to all aspects of our daily life, our youths should learn how to 
apply them to making a living, strengthening the family, providing 
for soaety’s physical security and for their spiritual, aesthetic, and 
recreational needs, and for social organization and control. If stu- 
dents are to understand these principles, they mnst also make a direct 
OTdy of how they apply to thinking and communicating and to 
healthful and safe living. 

In the same way, students cannot leam how to think and com- 
municate in an intellectual vacuum. They must speak, read, write, 
listen to, and think about something. Since what students leam is a' 
function of what they do, if they are to leam to think and com- 
municate effectively about the basic social processes, they must 
study these processes-all of them-directly, and they must command 
the^ principles and skills of crirical thinking and communication 
which are pertinent to each social process. 

Finally, a student cannot adequately apply the principles of safe 
and healthful living unless he has been taught them in the context 
of the actual activities in which health and safety are issues. 

In respect to these three fundamental social processes, the sec- 
ondary school should strive to make its graduates “finished products” 
~as finished, at least, as their inherent capacities and levels of matur- 
ity %vill allow. In other words, the schoors principal objective should 
be to turn out good citizens— citizens who understand and value the 
principles of American democracy and who are skilled in applying 
them to all aspects of daily living; citizens who think and communi- 
cate as effectively as possible in everything they do; citizens who 
apply the principles of health and safety in all aspects of their daily 
lives. If this is done, if our high school graduates are capable of these 
three things, then they will also know a great deal about making a 
living, rearing children, satisfying their spiritual needs, and so on, 
even though, in order to become finished products in these respects, 
they must rely considerably upon the educational services of the 
nonschool agendes. 

All those who go directly from high school into the labor market 
should be helped in school to develop some salable skill, though a 
^teat deal of the work of equipping oneself to cam a lidng must 
be done after graduation from high school. Most or all of the courses 
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PRiNcrPLE 5. If societal strength and individual well-being are best 
to be ensured, one of the top-level priorities of the 
public secondary school must be to teach youths the 
principles of safe and healthful living, help them de- 
velop bodily vigor, and provide a safe and healthful 
physical envirorrment. 
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attempt with youths who are not interested in entering a profes- 

sion,- a 'sehiiprofcSsion, or a skilled trade. 

For those who are interested in and capable of preparing them- 
selves to enter one of the professions, the secondary school should 
provide college preparatory work which will enable them to pursue 
this ambition successfully. 

^ The semiprofessions are typically technical, and they character- 
^cally require two years of schooling beyond the nvelfth grade. 
Workers in these occupations far outnumber those in the professions. 
The youths who have the requisite interests and capacities to pre- 
pare themselves for these occupations should find in the secondary 
school technical courses for wfuch a substantial grounding in mathe- 
niatics and science is prerequisite and in which their learning is rein- 
forced by required shop experiences. 

The skilled trades are crucial in our daily lives. Contrary to the 
Opinion many people hold, the preparation which business, industry, 
and organized labor alike require for entr)'’ into the skilled trades 
cannot be accomplished successfully by persons of less than average 
capacity to learn. For the many youths with the interest and capacity 
which this preparation requires, the secondary school should offer 
vocational courses which will prepare them for the apprenticeship 
training which business and industry require them to undergo before 
they acquire journeyman status. 

Because expensive equipment is required, some large cities have 
found it desirable to set up separate vocational and technical high 
schools. Chicago is a good example. It has approximately forty high 
schools, of which seven and three arc separate vocational and tech- 
nical high schools, respectively. In these vocational schools students 
3re prepared for any of nventy-four skilled trades. The technical 
high schools serve youths who plan to enter the professions of engi- 
neering and architecture. 

Most of what our young people will need to learn in order to 
establish and maintain wholesome families should be learned through 
‘he adult education agencies of the community. This does not mean 
‘hat the secondary school should not strive to help its students im- 
prove the quality' of family living; it should. It should teach stu- 
dents to understand family relationships, to apply democratic prem- 
to these relationships, to apply the principles of health and 
safety to the home, and to transmit the best that has been accu- 
from the experience of the past in all these respects. These 
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school should assist the community’s nonschool agencies by guid- 
ing its students to the out-of-school opportunities which will be 
offered to them for training in the arts and crafts which are readily 
available to them. Furthermore, the school can do much to accustom 
its students to the use of the public library, which in most commu- 
nities is the center for adult interest in literature. There are, of 
course, communities in which the nonschool agencies for education 
in the arts and crafts are lamentably inadequate. Such a state of 
affaire always suggests that the community’s schools are also inade- 
quate: if the schools had provided a stimulating introduction to lit- 
erature and the other arts, the citizens of the community, who once 
were the students in the schools, would feel the need to sponsor 
community programs for education and participation in the arts 
and crafts. Thus we see that our secondary schools should influence 
the formation of aesthetic awareness in our society. 

When we consider the role of the secondary school in relation to 
the recreational aspects of our life, we encounter a somewhat simi- 
lar situation. It is axiomatic that only those who have learned to 
play while they are young are likely to be able to play when thev 
are older. Hence the school should conduct a program of sports and 
games which will stimulate a lifelong interest in such recreational 
activities. But the school should only be expected to help its stu- 
dents make a good beginning; it should teach only the rudiments 
of a balanced variety of sports and games. Most adults, if their 
schooling has been adequate in this respect, will sponsor and join 
community recreational programs, and most communities today, 
it seems safe to say, provide at least a reasonably adequate number 
of recreational facilities. To help youths appreciate this aspect of 
community life and to direct young people into the recreational 
activities for which they are fitted are important responsibilities of 
the public high school. 

The maintenance of social organization and control— the last of the 
basic social processes to be considered in this section— occupies an ex- 
tremely conspicuous place in our public life. Our political parties 
debate it endlessly, all manner of voluntary associations attempt to 
influence it in one way or another, all newspapers and most maga- 
zines devote much of their space to it, it is the subject of countless 
books and radio and television programs, and it is a usual topic of 
conversation ever\’where. All this is indeed fortunate, for in a rapidly 
changing world the political education of the citizens of a self- 
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are tasks which many parents perform capably and with pride. 
The school should supplement the teaching of the home by pro\ud- 
ing laboratory experiences in home management and child 
for girls and, to a lesser extent, for boys. But the agencies of adult 
education should be expected to complete the work, usually at a 
time in the lives of the students wl^n they have become more 
aware of the problems of home and farraly. The school should assist 
these other agencies by making their services known and by direct- 
ing former students to them. 

To assure our physical security, we must provide for the wise use 
of our natural resources and for many other things as well-public 
sanitation, industrial safety programs, police protection, fire preven- 
tion and control, emergency aid in times of disaster, military readi- 
ness, and civil defense. Obviously, the secondary school which com- 
petently performs its priority tasks can offer but rudimentary train- 
ing in any of these aedvities. Most of the vast work of education in 
these aspects of our welfare should be left to the adult education 
agencies of the local, state, and national governments. 

The separation of church and state is basic to our way of life; it is 
mandated by certain of our democratic ideals. Our public schools, 
in ministering to the spiritual needs of our young people, should 
carefully avoid the promulgation of sectarian religious beliefs. The 
home, the church, and other character-building agencies are ex- 
clusively responsible for sectarian religious training. There is, how- 
ever, a body of moral precepts which is sanctioned by the whole 
communiev’; these should be taught by the public school. Honesty, 
concern for the rights and feelings of others, fair play, respect for 
proper authority, and above all a regard for the primacy of con- 
sdence and the dignity of spiritual experience— clearly these can all 
be taught by the public secondary school. 

The public high school should enable its pupils to develop the 
understandings, appreciations, and skills which will yield aesthetic 
satisfactions, and it should give its pupils rudimentary training in the 
arts and crafts from which such rewards may be obtained. But at 
most the school should be expected to do no more than provide keys 
to the doors which open upon such abiding satisfactions. Many com- 
munm« offer a large variety of agencies for adult education in the 
appreciation and practice of the arts and crafts, and many adults 
whose aesthetic interests were au'akened.during their secondary 
school years arc active participants in these programs. Again, the 
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fraction of youths (a) who must be cared for by special-purpose 
institutions because they are incapable of learning to feed them- 
selves, to button their own buttons, to dispose of their body wastes, 
to acquire any vocational. skill, or to cope with any of the other 
ordinary routines of daily living; or (b) who must be confined to 
some corrective or even penal institution. In other words, to achieve 
its high purpose the public secondary school must be designed to 
serve equally well all youths who will later be permitted to become 
husbands or wives, fathers or mothers, employees or employers, un- 
supervised consumers of newspapers, magazines, and radio and tele- 
vision programs, spenders of unsupervised leisure time, drivers of 
automobiles, voters, and the like. 

Complete equality of educational opportunity has long been a 
recognized goal of our society. The Commission on Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association has written: * “Since the 
general welfare requires the free and full development of all social 
and creative talents in the individual, the denial of educational op- 
portunity or the submergence of gifts because of circumstances of 
wealth, family, race, religion, or nationality impoverishes society 
and is therefore intolerable.” 

The American people are committed to self-government; they 
repudiate all doctrines of rule by hereditar)^ or divine right and re- 
ject totalitarianism, dictatorship, and tyranny. They hold, on the 
contrary, that sovereignty resides with the people and that govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed. They 
are engaged in a perennial experiment in popular self-government 
based on the consent of the governed. Only if this is an informed 
consent can our experiment possibly succeed. This was clearly under- 
stood by the men who founded our free governmenr. 

“A popular government, without popular information, or the 
means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy; or 
perhaps both,” said James Madison. “Knowledge,” he added, “will 
forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 

“If a nation expects to be igjtorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion," wrote Thomas Jefferson, “it expects what never was and 

*Coinmisuon on the Social Studies, American llUturical AvM>ciatiun. Cutt- 
cliuions jnJ Rccorin/ienJjtions of the Coimniuion, Qurles Scribner’s Sons 
New York, 1934, pp. 39*40- 
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never will be. Above all things, I hope the education of the common 
people will be attended to-, convinced that on their good sense we 
may rely with the most security for the preservation of a degree ot 
liberty.” 

“In a monarchy,” said John Adams, “the few who are hkeiy to 
oovem must have some education, but the common people muse be 
kept in ignorance; in an aristocracy, the nobles should be educated, 
but here it is even more necessary that the common people should 
be ignorant; but in a free government knowledge must be general, 
and ought to be universal.” 

“In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion,” said George Washington, “it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” He uiged his countrymen to "pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” 

Modem scholars have repeated the sentiments of the founders. 
“Democracy could not work without an enlightened electorate,” 
says Henry Steele Commager.* “Obtdously,” wrote George S. 
Counts,* “a government which presumes to rest upon universal 
suffrage muse make provision for the political enlightenment of the 
masses.” Both were speaking in praise of the American public school. 

Obviously, to establish universal education it is not enough merely 
to provide a lot of schools. The schools must be administered and 
their programs must be designed in such a way that all students will 
be able to develop to the Umit of their ability. Every educable child 
in our society must not only attend school but must find there the 
educational resources which will meet his needs and fit his aptitudes. 
Only then will our schools offer genuinely equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all. 

To conclude, our basic ethic requires that all children and youth 
have equal access to the public schools. The success of our experi- 
ment in self-govctnmcnt rests on universal education, which also re- 
quires equal access to the public schools. Since such access is ob- 
viously an empty thing unless the public secondary school serves 
all youtlis equally well, there is no good reason to doubt the validity 
of the following principle: 

» Hcnr>- Steele Conimagcr, “Our Schools Have Kept Us Free,” Li/r, Oct. i6, 
1950, p. 46. 

•George S. Counts, The Ammean RoaJ to Cuhtire, John Day Co, New 
Yoflc, 1930, p. 78. 
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PRINCIPLE 7: 


To promote the general welfare mon fully y the pub- 
lic secondary school must, serve equally well all the 
educable youths of the covmmnhy. 


How should public' secondary school teachers teach? 

The instruction offered in public secondary schools must be well 
suited to the educationally significant differences among American 
youths or our seventh principle will be violated. But because the 
differences among students are so great and so many, this is no easy 
task. The difficulties were vividly portrayed by those who ^vrote 
the Harvard Report.® After noting that the rate of growth in sec- 
ondary school enrollments from 1870 to 1940 was thirty times 
greater than that in the general population, the Report continued, 
in part: 

... In 1870 three-fourths of those who attended high 
school went on to college. . . . Those who went to high school 
were therefore a fairly homogeneous group, on the whole chil- 
dren of well-to-do families looking forward to the learned pro- 
fessions or to leadership in polidcs or trade. . . . Instead of 
looking forward to college, thrcc-fourtlis of the students now 
look forward direedy to work. . . . The consequences of this 
transformation for every phase of the high school arc incal- 
culable and by no means yet fully worked out. . . . 

As the roundedness and sclf-sulHcicncy of an earlier partly 
rural way of life has disappeared, the school has necessarily 
taken on new functions. . . . Health, play, sodal life, avoca- 
tions, help in the choice of a career all devolve increasingly on 
the school. . . . 

It is worth observing somewhat more exaedy what this new part 
is which the high school has been called on to play. It is, in 
essence, the incomparably diflicuh cask of meeting, m ways which 
they severally respect and will respond to, njasscs of students 
of everj' conceivable shade of mtclligcnce, background, means, 
interest, and cxpcctadon. 

“Masses of students of every conceivable sliade of intelligence, 
background, means, interest, and cxpcct3tion”--this is no exaggera- 

• Report of il»c Harvard Comininee, Gcnerd Education in j Free Society, 
Hars'ard Univeniw Press, Cambridge, nnj, pp. 7, 8. 9. at. 

**The proportion now u about one-half. 
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tian. Virtually all American youth now enter the ninth grade, the 
freshman year in the traditional four-year high school. These huge 
numbers of students differ greatly in many respects-in what they 
ate capable of learning, what they have already learned, and what 
they arc ready to \eam. 

A student’s innate inteiligence determines very largely what he is 
capable of learning. Because we have not yet invented an entirely 
culture-free test of intelligence, great care must be employed in 
interpreting the results of our present tests for mental capacity: a 
low score may reflect the intellccraal impoverishment of a child’s 
early environment and not a low order of intelligence. In spite 
of lids defect, however, our present intelligence tests yield the 
most dependable evidence of intellectual capacity that we have, and 
the results of such tests, given en masse, show that the mental ages 
of beginning high school students differ by as much as thirteen 
years: some have the mental age of a typical first-grader, some that 
of the average college freshman, and the rest are scattered at every 
level in between.” 

Some idea of the changes which must be made in the traditional 
secondary school program in order to accommodate these disparities 
among entering students is suggested by the declaration of competent 
scholars that about half the school population is incapable of learn- 
ing algebra as it has been taught in the past.” Obviously, a secondary 
school which ignores such evidence as this by requiring all its stu- 
dents to take the traditional algebra course is doing four things 
which make its educational procedures less effective than they might 
otherwise be. First, the school is frustrating a sizable number of its 
students by forcing them to attempt to do something which they 
patently cannot do. Second, it is frustrating its teachers by asking 
them to take on a job in which the possibility of success is auto- 
matically ruled out. Third, the school is forcing many of its stu- 
dents to waste time which might profitably be spent, for example, 
in a course in general mathematics. Fourth, the school is also wast- 
ing the time and energies of its teachers, which might be put to 
better use-perhaps, again, in teaching general mathematics to the 
students who cannot learn algebra. 
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What a student is capable of learmng^^^ends on a number of at- 
tributes in addition to his level of intelligence! We shall make brief 
mention of but six such attributes here, although this does not ex- 
haust the list by any means. How well can the student see? How 
well can he hear? Is he seriously crippled in any way? Is he handi- 
capped by some organic disability; by a serious heart condition, for 
example? Does he have an adequate diet, or is his energy potential 
low because he is improperly fed? Is he growing rapidly, or re- 
cuperating from some debilitating illness, so that he needs frequent 
and possibly extended periods of rest and relaxation? Is he 
burdened with some species of serious emotional maladjustment? It 
should be obvious that any boy or girl who is handicapped in any 
one or more of these respects cannot be expected to do (and hence 
to learn) what his more fortunate classmates are easily capable of 
doing (and hence of learning). If it k to serve all students equally 
well, the public secondary school must take into account all such 
differences in shaping its program of instrucrion, guidance, and 
other services. 

We have mentioned .that high school students also differ greatly 
in respect to what they have already learned. On standardized 
academic achievement tests, entering secondary school pupils range 
in performance from that typical of third-grade children to that 
characteristic of college sophomores.” Because their home and 
neighborhood environments differ, high school students also vary 
in their speech, manners, morals, hopes for the future, respect for 
formal education, and anticipations regarding school achievement- 
all learned responses. 

High sclvsol soidficits vary gccatly ia tcspect to whai: tlviy aca 
ready to Icam. Readiness depends in part upon what the student is 
capable of learning and in part upon what he has already learned: 
neither tlie student of very low intelligence nor the student who 
has not previously studied arithmetic is ready to learn algebra. It 
also depends upon the student’s level of maturation: a prc-adolcsccnt 
boy is not likely to be ready to learn the etiquette of dating. An- 
other factor is the student’s emotional state: many cases of reading 
disability have been traced to psychic disturbances. Still another 
factor is the home and neighborhood environment in wluch the 
student has spent his earlier years: a student who has been condi- 
tioned by the speech of his ciders to regard as acceptable such Iocti- 

^^Thc Sjlure of tke School Vopulation in Uiinois, p. ly. 
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dons as “1 knowed,” “He shoutda went," “She nsta conW,” “Them 
folks was,” and the like, is obviously not ready for a course in ad- 
vanced composition. . 

Obviously-because of the great differences in what youths ^e 
capable of learning, in what they have already learned, 
they are ready to learn— no uniform approach to the problems ot 
learning, no single pedagogical technique, and no single course of 
instruction, can serve all the students of a given school grade equally 
well', they cannot arouse a willing response to the things which the 
school is obligated to teach, nor can they provide effective teaching 
for all students. To serve all students equally well, then, the school 
must adapt both its teaching procedures and the content of its in- 
structional program to their varying states of readiness. It also can 


and should help develop its students’ readiness. 

If the school is to succeed in adapting its program to what students 
need, want, and are able to Icam, teachers must make use of our 
knowledge of adolescent growth and development. The events of 
physiological growth which occur during the years of adolescence 
influence the feelings, interests, and motivations of the person who 
experiences them. The fact that adolescence is a period of uneven 
growth in various parts of the body often produces anxieties or tem- 
porary emotional disturbances which divert the student’s attention 
from his academic duties. Adolescents of the same chronological age 
often manifest wide variances in their rates of maturation; the fact 


that many older adolescents are physically ready for the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood before our culture will permit them to assume 
an adult role often cteates emotional blocks to learning which sym- 
pathetic teachers can do much to remove. 

The period bettvecn childhood and adulthood is for many students 
a time of bewilderment and some anxiety, and teachers must under- 
stand these states of mind if our public schools are to carry out their 
responsibilities successfully. At the same time, however, adolescence 
impels many students to demonstrate to themselves and to chose 
around them that they are capable of dealing with the problems of 
the adult world and of thinking and conducting themselves in 
mature w’ays. Teachers who can capitalize on this new-found pride 
and energy can often take the student’s will to grow up and turn it 
into the will to learn. 

So far, we have considered what must be reckoned with if the 
secondary school is to accommodate the educationally significant 
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differences among its students. But there is a second major consider- 
ation which the public school must recognize and act upon if it is to 
discharge its full responsibility to its students and to society. Let us 
see what this consideration is and what it means. 

Our knowledge of the learning process is a two-edged sword; it 
cuts two ways and can be used for either good or evil, for either 
democratic or tyrannical ends. The democratic way of life requires 
that we solve our problems by appealing to reason and balancing 
opposed opinions; as a noted philosopher has observed, democracy 
proceeds by unending inquiry and debate. In a dictatorship, how- 
ever, the important decisions are made at the top and persuasion 
is based on indoctrination or, if need be, physical coercion. Inde- 
pendent judgment and critical thinking are necessities in a democ- 
racy, but subversive activities in a dictatorship. 

In any given instance, teaching may be made to serve one or the 
other, but not both, of these purposes. Learning may be made so 
mechanical that students will develop little ability to think critically. 
Or learning may be made so meaningful that students will con- 
ceptualize at ever higher levels of insight and thus continually in- 
crease their ability to think critically and act wisely. Which path 
education will follow is determined by which aspects of our knowl- 
edge of the learning process the teacher applies. Here we shall dis- 
cuss briefly a number of important precepts which we derive from 
the theory of learning as it is applied to education in a democraric 
society. 

First, however, it might be well to explain our unavoidable use 
of the word learning as a technical term. Commonly, the word means 
atiy acquired knov:ledge, but there is no way in English, except by 
cumbersome circumlocutions, to indicate the special content or sub- 
ject of an individual act of learning. Hence educators often speak of 
a learning and learnings when they wish to signify the specific thing 
or tilings which arc learned in specific acts of learning. 

Let us proceed, then, to our discussion. 

Teacherx s/jou/d plan for desirahlo concofn/fon/ /oarn/ngi 
Assume that the direct learning sought in a given instance is a 
knowledge of some period of history, some principle in economics, 
or some fonnula in chemistr)'. TIic student who undergoes this proc- 
ess will acquire, not only the direct learning, but a series of con- 
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coniitanc attitudes coward the subject studied, the teacher, his fel- 
lows, himself, and so on. He may learn, for instance, to regard the 
subject as valuable or valueless, himself as a success or a failure, his 
teacher as a friendly counselor or a tyrant, his fellows as considerate 
or ruthless. Whether these ancillary learnings are desirable or un- 
desirable, they \vi\l be acquired, and none will occur by chance. 
Each will be a consequence of the kind of experience the student had 
in connection with the direct learning in question. Moreover, in any 
teaching-learning situation, even the most passive, the student is 
certain to acquire skills— skill in working cooperatively with others 
or in dominating others, skill in studying or in getting by without 
study, and so on. Again, what is learned will be a consequence of the 
student’s experience in the teaching-learning situation- 

In short, every experience involves a constellation of learnings. 
Indirect learning of attitudes, values, information, sldlls, and modes 
of behavior is bound to accompany the acquiring of any direct 
learning. Only when the teacher bears in mind all the learnings 
which may potentially accrue from a given teaching-learning situa- 
tion and plans his, work accordingly is the total outcome of his 
efforts likely to be satisfactory. 

Teachers should refole course moferiol fo sludenfs' goals 
Students can confidently be expected to employ the means which 
seem to them consistent with the primary objective which they have 
in mind. If what the teacher asks them to do is not clearly related to 
their objectives, unfortunate consequences will usually follow; manv 
students will try to do as little as they can and still get by. Since 
what students learn is a function of what they do, they will probably 
acquire habits of shirking and attitudes of distaste, at least toward the 
subject in question, as conconutant learnings— outcomes which no 
conscientious teacher can desire. Both direct and concomitant learn- 
ings of the kind sought by every good teacher will occur much more 
readily if the student perceives a desirable relationship between the 
teacher’s objectives and his own. 

Teacher* should tnow sfudenf** needs, wools, and moUves 
Havighurst has helped us to sec what some of the needs, wants, and 
motives of adolescent youths in America are. What he calls their 
"developmental tasks” arc listed here. Some of these tasks arise from 
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biological or psychological considerations and are usually self- 
motivated, and we find that most young people are actively con- 
cerned about them. All of these developmental tasks represent de- 
mands which are enforced by society.^* 

—Acceptance of their physique and acceptance of a mascu- 
line or feminine role. 

—Development of new relationships with age mates of both 
sexes. 

—Attainment of emotional independence from parents and 
other adults. 

—Achievement of assurance of economic independence. 
—Selection of an occupadon and preparation for it. 
—Development of intellectual skills and concepts necessary 
for civic competence. 

—Recognition and achievement of socially responsible be- 
havior. 

—Preparation for marriage and family life. 

—Discovery of values in harmony with an adequate scienrific 
world-picture, 

Havighursc “ emphasizes the point that failure to learn these tasks 
“leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, 
and difficulty with later tasks,” His observations suggest how im- 
portant it is for the secondary school to give every possible assist- 
ance to young people in these crucial aspects of their education. 

It is interesting and significant to note which of the categories of 
learning that we found to be essential to individual and societal wcll- 
bcing (sec p. 22) arc related to the developmental tasks of youth. 
Thinking and communicating, making a living, rearing children, 
building strong bodies, and behaving democratically— these arc 
clearly related to their developmental tasks. School work rcl.iccd 
to these categories, therefore, may be expected to encounter com- 
paratively few problems of motivation in most students. The rela- 
tionships of the other basic social processes to the developmental 
tasks of youth, though they exist, arc more tenuous, and teachers 
will have to point them out carefully to students if the value of 
school work in these phases of life’s activities is to be made dear to 

** Robert J. Haviglmrvc, Dcvelopmentj! Tasks anj Education, luwiguufu, 
Crvcn anJ Co., New York. 19J0. pp. 

“ Havighurit, Drcclopmcntai Tasks astJ Education, p. 6. 
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them. And of course it is society at large, as well as the Individuals 
directly concerned, which benefits from the successful achievement 
of these developmental tasks by our youth. 


Sludenls should have some port in selling Ihe gools of Iheir learning, 
in planning ways in which these goals will be achieved, 
and in appraising their progress 

It is aidomatic that whoever does the doing acquires the learning. If 
the teacher does all the planning and evaluating, obviously he is not 
helping his pupils learn how to plan and evaluate. Life is full of prob- 
lems which one must solve in order to live successfully. To solve 
problems one must be able to plan, to do, and to evaluate what he 
has done. If the school is to help students learn how to plan and 
evaluate capably, it must give them experience in doing precisely 
these things in their classes and extra-class activities. Unless the 
school engenders in its students the disposition to plan and evaluate, 
and unless it teaches the principles and skills which these activities 
require, it is not doing tvhat it should to encourage the practice of 
intelligent sclf-dlrecrion in ouc-of-school life. 

When a student shares in planning an activity, he is more likely to 
understand its significance and hence to give it his best efforts. And 
if he himself shares in evaluating what he has done, he is mote likely 
to acknowledge and to cry to remedy his deficiencies. 

There is still anoll^€r consideration, one which also relates to the 
fact that what students learn is a function of what they do. If the 
teacher alone determines the course of action by which his students 
arc to achieve their goals and if he alone evaluates their accomplish- 
ments, he is likely to find that his students have acquired as an in- 
direct learning an attitude of dependence: they will have learned 
to rely upon someone else instead of upon themselves for the reso- 
lutions of their own problems. This is a kind of learning which can- 
not be squared with the requirements of a free society. 

All this docs not mean that pupils should determine the curricu- 
lum, or that they should rqjlace the teacher in planning their in- 
struction or in evaluating their work. As noted earlier in this chapter, 
the major goals which the curriculum should serve are determined 
by the needs of socict>' and of individuals. The pupils should be 
helped to recognize that neither they nor their teachers can ignore 
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the major goals of society or of individuals.- But there is no one best 
way for all pupils to acquire the learnings which they need to reach 
these goals. Here choices must be made among alternative pro- 
cedures. There is good reason to believe that the most efficient 
learning will result if pupils are encouraged to share with the teacher 
some part of the planning through which these choices among alter- 
natives are made. In respect to evaluation, pupils should be helped to 
recognize that the ultimate judgment of their competence will be 
made by the community, not by their teachers or by themselves. 
Our society expects its members to be self-critical in respect to the 
competencies which they must possess in order to take part in com- 
munity life. If pupils are encouraged to be self-critical in school, they 
are more likely to be self-critical after they have graduated into the 
community. 

To help students develop worthy goals, and to link their work to 
these goals in the minds of the students by inviting them to share the 
work of planning and evaluation, arc important parts of the master 
teacher’s art. A teacher who does these things will win the willing 
co-operation of most if not all of his students, and he is unlikely to be 
troubled by any serious disciplinary problems. 

It should not be inferred from what we have said, however, that 
the goals of the teacher and the pupil are the same. The teacher’s 
goal is always a response by the learner, while the response will occur 
only if it serves some purpose sought by the student. The pupil’s 
goal is never the response itself. 

Sfudenfs' ioftsfacfion can be re/nforced by social approval 
Learning a principle or skill which enables one to solve a problem 
that is seen as genuinely important is in itself a satisfying experience. 
This suggests why good teachers use students’ problems and in- 
terests to elicit a strongly motivated and favorable response to class- 
work. Also important, but no subsdeute, are the applause of one’s 
classmates, the approval of the teacher, and the plaudits of the 
school and the community. 

Sfudonfs retain facts /earned lor the sake of their hng-rango goals 
Students who Icam facts for the sole purpose of passing a test soon 
ft)rgcc them when the test is over. But when facts arc learned and 
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generalized for the sake of some less ephemeral goal, such as becom- 
ing a doctor, they may be remembered as long as this goal is actively 
sought. They will be remembered for the same reason that they 
were learned in the first place— because they support something that 
is consciously desired. 

This is another compelling argument for linking the secondary’’ 
schools program to the life purposes of youth. We repeat: to be 
most effective, the school must help its students develop worthy 
purposes which relate to the pursuit of a wholesome and well- 
rounded life, and then it must help them acquire and generalize the 
insights which are necessary to the pursuit of these life purposes.- 
These generalizations and the facts which support them will be re- 
membered because the students will continue to use them. 
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Direct experience should supplement verbal activities 

Learning through the medium of Janguage is necessary for nearly all 
that civilized man does. But many ocher kinds of direct experience 
contribute to learning, and these* should be provided for high school 
students. Visiting a criminal court, for example, or helping to get out 
the voters at election time ■will give added meaning to what students 
have learned about these activities from their civics books and their 
teachers. A discussion of school citizenship comes to life when it is 
augmented by experience in governing the school, beautifying its 
surroundings, making visitors feel welcome, helping convalescent 
classmates keep up with their studies, and the like. Experimenting, 
collecting, surveying, constructing, and role playing afford still other 
direct experiences which can increase the fruitfulness of language 
as a medium of learning. 


Confenf of instruction should be organized into meaningful problems 

High schools, realizing that students learn more when material is 
meaningful to them, are turning more and more to what is called 
problem-centered instruction. Such instruction is offered both in 
standard courses, like English, mathematics, and science, and in the 
newer courses that appear under such names as unified studies, core 
courses, and common learnings courses. 

Using as criteria the gains made pn.standardized achievement tests 
or the records of academic success in college, several studies have 
been made in which the achievements of students in these newer 
courses have been compared with the achievements of students in 
traditional high school courses. Whatever the criterion, the per- 
formance of students in the new courses has been found to be 
better, on the whole, than that of scudena in the comparison 
groups.^* 

“See, for example; Kcrmic A. Cook, "Effect of Two Panems of High 
School Training on College AchievcincnC School Revtra, Vol. 59, Mar, 
1951, pp. i64*7. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, Board of Education. Hoio Much DU They Growl 
General Information Bulletin No. 164, Sept. 195a. 

J. Wayne Wrighestone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

J. Wayne Wrightstonc and George Forlano, "Evaluation of the Experience 
CurriculuiJi at .Midwood High School,’* ffigb Points, Vol. 30, Dec. 1948, pp. 
J5M«‘ 
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Teachers should teach hr transfer of training 
Several hundred studies dealing with the question of the mnsfer of 
training have been made since about 1890. As it is summarized m the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research" our present knowledge 
makes it quite evident that very Utde in the way of transfer will 
occur unless teachers deliberately aim for it. 

Five things must be done to ensure the likelihood of transfer of 
training. First, the possibility of transfer must be pointed out to the 
students, so that they will realize that what they are learning now 
may be useful later in other situations. Second, teachers must use 
varied materials which involve actual samples of life situations as 
similar as possible to those to which it is hoped the learning in ques- 
tion will transfer. 'Third, teachers muse help their students develop 
meaningful generalizations by enabling them to see each classroom 
topic as an illustration of a broad principle which is applicable to 
situations far beyond the classroom, and they must be cert^n that 
these generalizations are really understood, not merely verbalized, 
by the students. Fourth, students must be given guided practice 
in varied new situations in applying to real problems the generaliza- 
tions they have learned. Fifth, teachers must evaluate ^e accom- 
plishments of their students on the basis of what they do in the 
kinds of new situations to which their learning is intended to apply- 
We have described three respects in which young people of high 
school age differ significantly and certain of the precepts which de- 
rive from what is known about the learning process. We have shown 
that these differences must be accommodated and that these precepts 
must be honored by its teachers if the American public secondary 
school is to fulfill its obligations. This is epitomized in our eighth 
principle: 

PRINCIPLE 8. To promote the general 'welfare most fully, the 
public secondary school must make full use of •what 
is known about the learning process^ 

Who should control the public secondary school? 

In tiie last analysis, the public high school is like our other great 
public institucions-everything it docs depends finally upon the con- 
sent of the lay public. Sometimes this, consent is only tacit or indi- 

»» WJttf S. .Monroe, ed. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. The Mac- 
mdlin Co, New York, 19J0, pp. 1483-S8. 
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reedy expressed, but it is always there. Public consent is the ultimate 
sanction of the public school. 

Under our form of government, public education is a function of 
the state. The public schools exist by virtue of Jaws enacted by state 
legislators whose members are elected by the people. If these legis- 
lators enact laws which displease the public, they will be replaced, 
in the normal course of political life, by persons who represent the 
will of the majority. 

In nearly ail states local boards of education are vested "with broad 
powers to administer the public schools. The members of these 
boards are elected in most communities and in the rest are appointed 
by elected officials. Thus, directly or indirectly, the people may 
replace board members whose official actions displease them. No 
board of education can stay in office for more than a short time 
without the consent of the public. 

State law usually stipulates that certain subjects be taught in the 
public high schools, e.g., English, civics, history, and physical edu- 
cation. In some states the law specifics that textbooks must be se- 
lected by special agencies for use throughout the state. Usually the 
law also establishes the quahfications for teacher certification and 
requires the local boards of education to select school superin- 
tendents.^* 

Local boards of education may, of course, do only those things 
which their state laws permit them to do. But certain additional 
powers are implied in these Jaws. Thus, school boards may legally 
add any subject to the curriculum which is not expressly forbidden 
by law. They may legally e.xtend the qualifications for teacher certi- 
fication by setting higher standards for the selection of teachers in 
their districts. 

All of these things may be done legally by the laymen who con- 
stitute the boards of education, if they choose, without the benefit 
of professional advice. If they xvanr to, they may select new teachers, 
determine promotions, and prescribe the teaching methods to be 
used in local schools— all witliout seeking or heeding professional 
advice. These arc the legal prerogatives of the school board, and 
only the general public, through recourse to the ballot box, can 

“Many school districts luve no superintendent. Rural diuricts, for instance, 
may cinploy only one teacher for an ungraded school. But most laiwr, unified 
districts employ a superintendent, although he may be known under another 
title, c-g., principal, in some areas. 
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check the board’s activities as long as it is behaving lawfully. Even 
if the board obtains professional advice in matters such as the selec- 
tion of teachers and textbooks, the organization of the curriculum, 
etc., it is still responsible to the public. , 

But the fact that the public has' the right to empower laypersons 
to administer the schools in all these important respects does not 
make such a procedure feasible or desirable. This is generally recog- 
nized in thousands of communities where we find good public 
schools. In such communities there is a widespread awareness of 
the proper division of functions between the lay officials and the 
professionally trained staff. It is recognized that although citizens 
have the power to resolve virtually every question pertaining to the 
school program, many decisions which affect that program can be 
wisely made only by trained and experienced persons. 

One of the proper functions of the lay public is to determine, 
tlirough its board of education, what age groups should be served 
by the public schools. For example, should there be a nursery school? 
A kmdergarten? A junior college? Other programs of adult educa- 
j answers to such questions, board members 

should solicit and study the recommendations of the professionally 
cramed staff, but since the questions involve basic public policy, the 
ki-' board alone. In some such cases local 

law require a public referendum before the board can act. 
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alone are legally empowered to provide funds for the operation of 
the school program. Actually, as we noted in an earlier paragraph, 
the final decision will be made by the public at large, for it can be 
expected to keep the members of the board in office only if it is 
persuaded that the educational program which the board sanctions 
has merit. Thus it is wise to encourage laymen to participate in school 
affairs and familiarize themselves with the reasons behind school 
policies. Then most will support the kind of a school program which 
is geared to the educational needs of the community and its youth. 

^Ve have suggested that the people of good school communities 
generally delegate certain functions entirely to the professionally 
trained staff. The people of such communities are aware that the 
expert knowledge of the teacher gives weight to his opinions on 
technical matters; that difficult technical questions are involved in 
such matters as recruiting and selecting qualified teachers, choosing 
instructional materials, determining teaching methods, and testing 
pupil achievement; and that these difficult technical problems should 
be left to the judgment of the professionally trained personnel.'* 
Closely associated with the technical competence of teachers is their 
right to academic freedom, to teach the truth as they know it within 
their respective fields of scholarship. The people of good schooJ 
communities support their teachers in the right to exercise this free- 
dom, for they know that students are not free to learn the tnith 
unless teachers are free to teach it. 

In these communities tlie professional staff feels obligated to secure 
public consent to what it is doing by telling the pubUc why the 
technical procedures employed in the school arc effective in reach- 
ing the objectives which have been determined by the community. 
The professional staff strives to involve the public in sufficient study 
and discussion of these tecimical matters not only to show why the 
practices of the school promise to yield the desired results, but also 
to spread a feeling of public ownership of these practices. 

In good school communities citizens and teachers alike recognize 
that a public appraisal of the achievements of the high school is in- 
evitable and desirable. This appraisal should not be based on whctlicr 


■»liy professionally trained personnel we mean school adnnmstratoi^ super- 
vlsor< and elassroon. leael.ers, together wnh consultants front the mtte dc- 
panment of education, front universities, and front tin! conunumty, 
ion, dentists, public health officials, psychologists, businessmen, craftsmen, 
fann advisors, home demonstrarion agents, etc- 
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or not particular technical procedures are employed in the high 
school, but on whether or not the graduates of the school ^e pro- 
ficient in the abilities which the school is expected to help them 
acquire. The professional staff of the school should encourage the 
citizens to make such appraisals and when necessary should help 
them to do so. 

The relationships between the lay public and public school per- 
sonnel which we have sketched in the preceding paragraphs are ideal. 
Nowhere have they been yet fully established in actual practice, 
but the ideal is no less valid for all that. It should guide our be- 
havior; the closer we approach it the better our public schools will 
be. For these relationships must be established between lay citizens 
and professional personnel in the public schools if these institutions 
are to be public in the best sense; that is, if questions of public 
policy are to be resolved capably by the public and if the tech- 
nical problems of executing public poUcy are to be handled expertly. 
Here is the principle which states this important truth: 


PRLSetPLE 9. 


To make it a public institution in the best sense, the 
public secondary school must have its basic educa- 
tional policies shaped by the lay public icith cosn- 
petent professional advice, its technical operation 
determined and interpreted to the public by com- 
petent professional personnel, and its products ap- 
praised through joint lay-professional efforts. 


Summary 

In the course of this chapter we have presented and discussed nine 
principles which underlie public secondary education in America. 
Each of these principles rests firmly upon one or more of the funda- 
mental truths which were set forth in Chapter 3. For easy reference, 
these principles arc restated here. 


PRI.NCIPLE I. 


The American public secondary school is obligated 
to promote the general icelfare: to assist in teaching 
youths vibatever they need to learn during adoles- 
cence in order to carry on those basic social proc- 
esses on vihich the strength of the United States ojjd 
the v:cll-being of each citizen depend. 
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PRINCIPLE 2. 


To proniote the general •welfare most fully j the public 
secondary school must build on the past but orient 
itself to the future. 


PRINaPLE 3. 


If societal strength and individual •well-being are best 
to be ensured^ one of the top-level priorities of the 
public secondary school must be to teach youths to 
think and to conmmnicate. 


PRINCIPLE 4. 


// societal strength and individual •well-being are best 
to be ensured, one of the top-level priorities of tlje 
public secondary school must be to teach youths to 
understand, appreciate^ and live the democratic •way 
of life. 


PRINCIPLE 5. 


If societal strength and individual •well-being are best 
to be ensured, one of the top-level priorities of the 
public secondary school must be to teach youths the 
principles of safe and healthful living, help them 
develop bodily vigor, and provide a safe and health- 
ful physical enviromncnt. 


PRINCIPLE 6 . 


To perform each of its three top-level priority tasks 
most effectively, the public secondary school must 
have youths make a direct study of the problems of 
making a living, strengthening the family, and pro- 
viding for physical scctmty, spiritual grov^h, aesthet- 
ics, recreation, and social organization and control. 


Principle 


To promote the general -welfare most fully, the public 
secondary school must serve equally -well all the edu- 
cable youths of the coirmmnity. 


pRisapLE 8, 


To promote the general -welfare most fully, the public 
secondary school must mske full me of -what it 
known about the teaming process. 
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APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 

TO PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 



IMPROVING THE HOLDING POWER 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The National Gtizens Commission for the Public Schools once 
expressed the educational belief characteristic of Americans in these 
words: “The goal of our public schools should be to make the best 
in education available to every American child on completely equal 
terms.” The Commission has now been succeeded by the National 
Gtizens Council for Better Schools, which, we can safely assume, 
accepts the same point of view. 

This purpose is implicit in what our better public secondary 
schools everywhere are doing. It has been made explicit in official pro- 
nouncements in many school systems, of which that in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, is an outstanding example: ^ “The educational practices 
which the Board of Education seeks to foster proceed upon the 
assumption that all young people, whatever their capabilities, are 
educable in some manner and to some extent through high school 
age, and that it is a public duty to provide that education in such a 
manner as to do as much as possible for pupils of the most diverse 
capabilities and interests.” 

As we noted in Chapter 4, the goal which the Saint Paul Board 
of Education officially declares “a public duty” is in keeping with 
the belief that all human beings arc of equal moral worth. We have 
seen why we can live up to this ethic only if we provide equalit)' 
of educational opportunity and why wc must educate all of our 

^School Code, Board of Education, Saint Paul, Minncsou, 1954, p. i. 
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people if our great experiment in democratic self-government is to 
succeed. For these reasons, we have seen, one of the basic principles 
of the American public secondary school is that it should serve 
equally well all the educable youth .of the community. Now let us 
ask how fully this principle is being honored. 


In spite of great gains, 
accompilshment falls far short of our gool 

Only about one youth out of every fourteen attended high school 
in 1890; today virtually all youths enter the ninth grade and about 
80 per cent are found in some one of grades nine through twelve. 
But although our accomplishment has been great, it is not as great 
as these figures make it appear to be. Only about three out of every 
five pupils who enter high school today remain long enough to 
graduate. Obviously, when less than two thirds of our youths are 
receiving a complete high school education, we still have a long way 
to go before we can say that secondary education is universal in 
our country. If education is ever to be universal, the holding power 
of the typical high school must be greatly improved. 

There ate several ways in which our public secondary schools can 
improve their holding power. In this chapter we shall present the 
findings of a number of factual studies which show quite clearly, 
Nve believe, what these needed improvements are. 

The high school is not yet suited 

to young people with low academic aptitudes 

An important group of studies has been made of the population of 
the typical American high school, and every reported study reveals 
that this population comprises not all children of all people, but in- 
stead an aristocracy of the more intelligent. Let us take a look at the 
findings of some of these studies. 

The results of the Army Alpha Test, given in World War 1 . 
showed that about 65 per cent of the adults tested received the 
“average" or “Icss-tlian-avcrage" ratings of C, C-, D, and D-. 
One would c.xpcct the same figures to be true for the whole popula- 
tion, including high school students. That is to say, if the high 
school displayed no selectivity on the basis of intelligence, approxi- 
mately two^iliirds of the na(ion*s high school students would have 
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been expected to score average or less-than-average on the Army- 
Alpha Test. In 1922 Cobb * found that this -was far from the case. 
He reported that 1 7.4 per cent of the entering high school pupils and 
1.4 per cent of the seniors scored average or less-than-average on 
the Army Alpha Test, Obviously, Cobb’s data show that in 1922 
the chances were only about one in five that a youngster of average 
or less-than-average intelligence, as measured by Army Alpha, 
would even enter high school, and if he did enter, his chances of 
graduating were only about one in twelve. 

Ten years later, the National Survey of Secondary Education ^ 
again revealed unmistakable evidence of selection by intelligence. 
The survey found that the median I.Q.’s of tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade pupils respectively exceeded the medians of the ninth-, 
tenth-, and eleventh-grade groups. The investigators who conducted 
this part of the National Survey said *■ that in their opinion progress 
toward intellectual democratization was being made. “It is not that 
intellectual selection is no longer operative,” they wrote, “but that 
it is less operative than formerly.” 

A few years later, as a part of the New York Regents’ Inquiry, an 
exhaustive study of the pupils who dropped out of high school was 
conducted. These investigators reponed in 1938 that* “a marked 
tendency exists for the less academically able students, as measured 
by both aptitude test results and school marks, to withdraw at low 
grade levels. . . . The average [high school] graduate surpasses 
about 85 percent of withdrawing pupils with respect to academic 
potentiality, as measured by current intelligence tests. . . . Half of 
the withdrawing boys, and almost as large a proportion of the with- 
drawing girls, ranked in the lowest quarter of their respective 
classes. . . . The same type of boys and girls tend to drop out 
everywhere, leading to the obvious conclusion that persistence in 
school and success at academic tasks are intimately related.” They 
also found « that the secondary school is progressively more sclcc- 

* M. V. Cobb, “The Limits Set to Educational Achievement by Limited 
Intelligence,” Jottmd of Educational. Psychology, Vol. 13, Nov. and Dec., 
1922, pp, 449-64, 546-55. 

* G. N. Kefauver, V. H. Noll, and E. C Drake, The Secondary School 
Population, US. Government Printing Office, Washington. 1933, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

* R. E Eckert and T. O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1938, pp. 50, 51, 59, 60. 

*lbid., p. 52. 
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dve in terms of I.Q. as one proceeds from the lower to the higher 
grades. The median percentiles on the Otis test attained by tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils were in each instance signifi- 
cantly greater than those attained by students on the next lower 
grade levels. 

A 1941 smdy ^ based on the populations of t^vclve high schools in 
Maryland found that the chances of completing high school were 
ree to one in favor of the pupil of high (no or above) as com- 
pared with the pupil of low (90 or below) I.Q. 
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types and sizes of junior and senior high schools in Kentucky. 
Fewer than 6 per cent of the boys and girls who dropped out while 
in the seventh grade had I.Q.’s of 95 or higher; in the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, the corresponding percentages 
were 19, 19, 46, 51, and 69. The median I.Q. of the students who 
dropped out during the seventh grade was below 85, of those who 
left during the next three grades in the 85-94 range, and of those 
who quit school while in grades eleven and twelve between 95 
and 104. 

From 1950 to 1954 all ninth-grade pupils, about 2750 in all, who 
entered the public secondary schools of Saint Paul, Minnesota, were 
individually studied in order to discover the respects in which those 
who dropped out of high school before graduation differed from 
those who completed the twelfth grade. In every secondary school 
in the city, it was found that the median I.Q. of the early school 
leavers was appreciably lower than that of the graduating group. 
For the city as a whole, the median I.Q. of all dropouts was 94; of 
all graduates, 103. ‘‘ 

The available evidence, then, overwhelmingly indicates that 
Eckert and Marshall characterized the generality of secondary 
schools in this country when, in commenting upon the findings 
of the New York Regents’ Inquiry, they said; ‘‘On the average, 
the less competent a pupil has shown himself to be in meeting school 
tasks, the more quickly he is released to face adult problems. Those 
who will be least able to acquire socially useful habits, information, 
and points of view without formal instruction are those to whom 
the school has given least attention.” In a society which, like ours, 
is committed to the proposition that all human beings are of equal 
moral worth and which, in consequence, is dedicated to the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity, such a failure of the schools is 
clearly intolerable. It is intolerable in a practical as well as a moral 
sense. All citizens are taxed to support public education because 
public education is aimed toward making the community a better 
place in which to live. If it does not do so, there can be no justifica- 
tion for levying general taxes to support the schools. Obviously, the 
greatest societal good can never be achieved so long as our public 


Samuel H. Popper, ed. Today's Challenge: Tomorrot* Office of 

Secondary and Vwational Education, Saint Paul Public Schools, Minnesota. 

aS Marshall, iVhen Youth Uave School, pp. 67-68. 
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tive in terms of I.Q. as one proceeds from the lower to the higher 
grades. The median percentiles on the Otis test attained by tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils were in each instance signifi- 
cantly greater than those attained by students on the next lower 
grade levels. 

A 1941 smdy ^ based on the populations of twelve high schools in 
Alaryland found that the chances of completing high school were 
three to one in favor of the pupil of high (no or above) as com- 
pared with the pupil of low (90 or below) I.Q. 
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families were five times as likely t» finish high school, once having 
entered, as pupils from poor families. 

Ten years later this investigation was repeated in two of the four 
cities studied by Counts; no marked progress toward socioeconomic 
democratization was found.^* 

Two or three years before this repetition of the Counts study, 
E. G. Palmer conducted an investigation in Oakland, C^lifornia,^* 
based on two groups of students: Group A, about 250 in number, 
had continued in school beyond the age limit of compulsory school 
attendance; Group B, of a comparable size, had quit school as soon 
as it had become legally permissible for them to do so. She found 
that the pupils in Group A came predominantly from homes in the 
upper-income brackets and that those in Group B, with a few ex- 
ceptions, came from homes low on the income scale. 

In general, the findings of these early studies have been cor- 
roborated by all the more recent investigations of the socioeconomic 
composition of our high school population. In 1938 H. M. Bell“ 
found that children from families in the highest socioeconomic level 
were eleven times as likely to enter high school as were children 
from families at the other end of the scale. He also found that 
eight out of every ten pupils from the top-income group graduated 
from high school, whereas only one out of every ten from the 
economically underprivileged families graduated. Once in high 
school, in other words, children from poor families were only one- 
eighth as likely to continue on to graduation as children from well- 
to-do families. Bell wrote, with understandable astringency, “The 
strongest single factor in determining how far a youth goes in 
school is the occupation of his father. 

The findings of the New York Regents’ Inquiry are in substantial 
agreement with those reported by Bell. In 1938 Eckert and Marshall ” 
found that almost two out of every three pupils who had dropped 
out of school below the ninth-grade level were from families rated 
as poor or on relief. Of the high school pupils studied, the group 
that withdrew from school contained twice as many boys and girls 


■ >* Kefauver Noll and Drake. The Secondary School Population, p. 63. 

E. G. Palmer, Pupils Who Leave School, University of California, Berkeley, 

H M Bell Youth Tell Their Story, American Council on Education, 

rou^ U... school. 
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high schools continue to provide their least effective services to the 
group of boys and girls which most needs competent 'instruction. 
Too many of these students drop out of our educational system and 
grow into adulthood unprepared for the roles they must play in 
civic affairs, in occupational endeavors, in family life, in recreational 
programs, and so on. They are, in other words, living evidence that 
we need to improve our program of public education if we are to 
improve our society. 


The high school is not yet suited 

to young people of low socioeconomic status 


Numerous studies reveal that a student’s socioeconomic status is 
an important factor in predicting whether or not he will finish his 
high school education. 

In an investigarion reported In 1922 in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
.Mount Vernon, New York, St. Louis, Missouri, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, George S. Counts** studied the socioeconomic status of the 
ugh-school population. If a student’s socioeconomic status— which 
depends wholly upon his parents’ status, of course-were not a 
Uctor in dete^ining how long he remains in our educational system. 
Counts would have found that the number of students from each 
socioeconomic level was roughly proportionate to the number of 
citizens from each corresponding socioeconomic level. We say 
^ families of low socioeconomic status 

nJ ^‘Wren than fan.ilics with a larger share of social 
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which Bell has called attention- He has pointed out (i) that the 
socioeconomic status of the family determines how far up the edu- 
cational ladder its children will go, (2) that the grade in school 
attained by the individual child determines in no small part the type 
of work he will pursue as an adult, (3) that the type of work he does 
will determine the socioeconomic status of the family he establishes, 
and (4) that this in turn will determine how far his own children 
will progress in school, the kinds of jobs they will secure, the socio- 
economic status of the families they will establish, the length of time 
their children will remain in school, and so on. 

Moreover, Newton Edwards^* has pointed out that the denial of 
equal educational opportunity which is characteristic of much of our 
present educational practice results. in consequences which' are sub- 
versive of our democratic ideals. He warns that our schools, which 
ought to be our chief models of democracy, are in fact working 
inexorably, albeit unconsciously, toward more rigid social stratifi- 
cations in our society, toward greater economic, social, and cul- 
tural inequalities, and toward a serious widening of class distinctions. 

In summarizing their findings, Eckert and Marshall ” expressed the 
same disquieting judgment: “On the average, the poorer a student 
is, the sooner he will leave school. Those who most desperately need 
what the school might offer because of their circumscribed home 
backgrounds and their limited ability to learn directly from experi- 
ence are the least likely to receive it. . . . Within the schools of our 
democracy, an aristocracy, not alone of aptitude, but also of eco- 
nomic privilege, still exists to perpetuate class barriers.” 

At the same time, the truth of these observations about students 
with low apritudes or of low socioeconomic status should not blind 
us to the fact that, in spite of these flaws in our educational system, 
the holding power of the American public school has greatly in- 
creased over the past quarter of a century. In 1920 only 31 per cent 
of those who entered the ninth grade remained in high school long 
enough to graduate. In 1930 the corresponding percentage had risen 
to 41, while in 1952 three out of every five (60 per cent) of the 

=’Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, p. 93. . . 

** Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, American 
Council on Education, Washington, I 939 > PP* 

=> Eckert and Alaisliall, When Youtb Ur.c School, pp. 78, 8j. 
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from poor or indigent families as did the group that continued to 
graduation. 

In the 1938-1940 North Carolina Youth Survey, Lovejoy found 
that a similar situation prevailed in the high schools of that state. 
His hnchngs are in close agreement with those cited in the preced- 
mg paragraphs. ^ 
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enough to cause many educational maladjustments unless the school’s 
program is organized to prevent them. And similar differences can be 
expected in most of the many other educationally significant char- 
acteristics of high school youth. Furthermore, these differences will 
increase, as the distance between a slow and a fast horse will increase 
during the length of a race, the longer the students continue in school. 

It is principally because the typical high school has made only 
some of the necessary adjustments in its program that such grossly 
disproportionate numbers of pupils whose academic aptitude is low 
leave school before graduation. Too commonly such pupils are 
offered only the kind of school subjects which have little meaning 
for them. Too often they are held to standards which they are in- 
capable of achieving; thus the law which requires them to attend 
school forces them to confront impossible standards. As a result thev 
are branded as failures, and their frustration in the face of this mani- 
fest injustice often leads them to drop out of school as soon as 
the law will allow them to do so— or sooner if they can contrive 
it. 

These observations have been substantiated with almost monoto- 
nous uniformity by the various studies which have been made of 
early school leavers. These investigations have shown that the 
majority of these young people leave school during or at the con- 
clusion of the school term in which they attain the legal school- 
leaving age. This seems to prove that most of these students would 
have preferred to leave school earlier; i.e., that what schooling they 
did receive was against their will. Girls are generally believed to be 
more tractable than boys, and it has been found that in fact boys are 
more apt to drop out of high school than girls are. And all of the 
investigators who have looked into the matter have reported that 
low or failing grades had characterized the academic standings of 
most youths who quit school before their graduation. 

The reasons which many early school leavers themselves give for 
dropping out of high school also show that they had experienced 

2^ Eckert and Marshall, When Youth Leave School, pp. 39-44, 89, 178-79. 

Hand, Principal Findings of the Basic Studies, pp. 13, 14. 

Hecker, Early School Leavers in Kentucky, pp. 3*. 35, 36, 39-43. 

Dillon, Early School Leavers, pp. *3, Jd» *7» 35» 43* 

Leonard P. Ayers, Laggards in Our Schools, Charities Publishing Company. 
NVw York, 1909, pp. 13-13. 

E. L. Thorndike, El'nitination of Pupils from School, VS. Government Pnnt- 
iug Office, Washington, 1907. rx 
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,„r.An o pupils graduated from high school” These figures demon- 
strate that, within the complex of the social forces which impinge 
upon it, the public high school essentially doubled its holding powet 
between 1920 and 1952. 

Laudable as our progress in this respect has been, it has not been 
good enough. One of our basic principles stipulates not that only 
three out of five of our young people be graduated from high school, 
but that all our youth be equally well served by our system of public 
education. (Of course, parents may send their children to private 
high schools if they wish to do so— some desire a school which will 
provide sectarian religious training— but it should never be necessary 
for parents to resort to private education because their children can- 
not share equably in the normal processes of public education.) 
Why, we must ask, do young people of low academic aptitude and 
chose from low-income famiUes drop out of high school in propor- 
tions so far in excess of their relative number in the whole student 
population? 


Why a diiproportionate number 

of )he youlhr of low academic aptitude 

leave high school 

In Chapter 4 we noted the extremely difficult task which confronts 
the modern high school, and we quoted the authors of the Harvard 
Report, who spoke of this task in these words: “It is, in essence, the 
incomparably difficult task of meeting, in ways which they severally 
respect and will respond to, masses of students of every conceivable 
shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation.” 
And in support of this observation we noted also that the mental 
ages of the students entering a typical high school today range from 
that ordinarily found in the first grade to that expected of a college 
fresHman, and we saw that their scores on standardized tests of 
academic achievement ranged from the third grade to the college 
sophomore levels. 

This docs not mean that entering students of every high school 
differ so greatly, but the differences in menial equipment among the 
students of any entering class in a public high school will be great 

Olfice of Education, VS. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Suihlia of Public Sccondiry Dcy Schools lyji-ja, VS. Government Printing 
Ofiicc, tVaihington, 1954, p. 7, 
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Why a disproportionate number 
' of the youths of low socioeconomic status 

leave high school 

Why are students of low socioeconomic status so likely to drop out? 
Five hypotheses will be examined in this section. The first is that 
the financial costs incidental to high school attendance may be 
greater than many lower income families can afford. The second 
is that many youths from such families find themselves excluded 
from the extra-class activities of the school, and consequently do not 
feel that they belong. Third, many of these youths come from homes 
and neighborhoods in which education beyond the rudimentary 
level is not lughly valued, often from parents who encourage them 
to drop out of school as soon as possible. Fourth, most high school 
teachers lack an adequate understanding of these young people. And 
fifth, many of these boys and girls drop out of school because they 
want or need to earn money in a full-time job as early in life as 
they can. 

Children of lower income families 

simply cannot meet the costs incidental to high school attendance 
This hypothesis has been tested in several studies, and we shall re- 
view the principal ones here. The first of these studies of which we 
have any record was conducted by the author of this book during 
the years 1931-1937. Nine high schools, variously located in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Ohio, 
were involved in the investigation. These schools varied in type and 
size from village schools of 125 pupils to large city schools with en- 
rollments of over 2,000. In the smaller schools every pupil was in- 
cluded in the study, and in the larger schools random samplings— 
never less than one out of every six pupils— formed the basis of the 
investigation. Each student included in die study was asked to keep 
an accurate daily account of all the money he spent in connection 
with high school attendance, excluding costs of food, clothing, 
shelter, and transportation. These accounts were submitted each 
week. In the six schools located cast of the Mississippi the study ran 
for an entire year; in one California school data were collected for 
the first semester only; and in the other California schools the 
study was carried on for a single eight-week period midway 
through the first semester. 
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junior high school boys and girls were $30 and $32, which would 
yield an estimate of about $140 for the entire school year. 

In the other California community-, in which the study extended 
over the first semester only, the results ran from a low of $5 to a 
high of $226 for the one-semester expenditures of high school stu- 
dents. The median was $41. If one doubles these findings to secure 
an estimate for the year, the results are a high of $452, a Q3 of 
$134, a median of $82, a Qi of $52, and a low of $10. 

In this community the study was extended by classifying each 
pupil’s family according to the Alba Edwards socioeconomic scale. 
It was found that the average estimated annual expenditures (ob- 
served data for one semester multiplied by two) in the different 
classifications were: professional, $154; proprietor, S130; clerical, 
$124; skilled, S112; semi-skilled, $52; and unskilled, $54. 

When one looks at these figures in conjunction with the drop-out 
figures given earlier in this chapter, two things become apparent. 
One is that many of the parene in the low income families simply 
cannot find the money to keep their children in high school, and the 
drain on the family budget becomes increasingly acute as the chil- 
dren progress from the ninth to the twelfth grade. Second, many 
boys and girls from poor families don’t want to stay in high school 
when it means that their poverty, i.e., the poverty of their parents, 
will prevent them from maintaining themselves on a social level 
with their fellow students. In other words, young people want to 
keep up with the Joneses as much as older people do, and in school 
this means continuing expenditures for a multitude of goods and 
services which are important to the adolescent sensibility— admission 
fees for athletic contests, parties, dances, dramatic performances; 
dues for student body, class, or club memberships; fees or special 
assessments for homemaking, mechanical drawing, woodworking, 
laboratory science and other courses; charges for gym clothes, lock- 
ers, towels, domestic science uniforms, band and orchestra instru- 
ments and uniforms, athletic equipment, rooter’s caps, class swearers, 
rings, keys, pins; expenditures for various tag and ribbon drives, 
ROTC medals, school excursions, textbooks, workbooks, pens, pen- 
cils, paper, ink; subscriptions to the school yearbook, newspaper, 
magazine, handbook; costs of photographs for the school yearbook 
and for graduation, graduation announcements, diploma fees, com- 
mencement caps and gowns, and so on. 

The fact is that our supposedly free public high schools are loaded 
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In 1931, before the data of this study had been coUected, a group 
of about 150 high school prindpals scattered through nearly all 
of the forty-eight states were asked to estimate what a typical sm- 
dent at their respective institutions spent during a year to defray the 
costs of attending school; costs for food, clothing, shelter, and 
transportation were excluded. The estimates given by the principals 
ranged from $3.50 to $15.00. The average estimate was about $7.50. 
We shall see later how far from accurate these estimates were. ^ 
High school costs are “reasonable,” “heavy,” or “prohibitive 
only in relation to the purse of the family which must pay them. 
Hence it becomes necessary to note briefly the state of the American 
family purse in the nud-i93o’s if the findings of our school survey 
made in 193^-37 ate to he interpreted correctly. Keeps,®* a noted 
economist, has analyzed the national family income during these 
years as follows. About 26 per cent of all American families received 
total incomes of $750 per year or under, with an average of $47^^- 
Keeps called these people “the starvation fighters.” An additional 37 
per cent of American families during these years received annual 
incomes ranging from $750 to $1,500. These families were described 
as “continually fighting poverty.” Thus we see that for more than 
three-fifths of the families in America during these hard Depression 
years any cash cost whatever for attendance at school was either 
prohibitive or extremely burdensome. 

It is against this background of inadequate family income that we 
now report the findings of our pioneer cost study in American high 
schools. In the six lugh schools cast of the Mississippi the average 
yearly expenditure per pupil was— not $7-50 as the high school prin- 
cipals had supposed-but $125. The median was $115. For freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, respectively, the averages were 
595 i 5 ii 7» ^*35* $154. No pupil reported an annual expenditure 

of less than fjp. 

In the California city in which the study ran only eight weeks 
two schools were included, a senior and a junior high school. In the 
senior high school the average eight-week expenditures were S52 for 
boys, $5 1 for girls. Let us calculate an appro^dmatc average expendi- 
ture for the full school year by multiplying these figures by 4.5; we 
arrive at an estimate of about $230. The comparable averages for 

»> Theodore Kreps in Stanford Education Conference, Social Education, The 
.Macmilbn Co, New York, 1939, p. 187. 
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with “hidden” tuition charges. In Illinois, for instance, the problem 
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pens, gifts for teachers, and so on. In the median school these addi- 
tional costs totaled about $25.00 per year. 

How burdensome all these costs may be on the family purse, and 
hence how they may presumably affect the holding power of the 
high school, was made clear in a 1949-50 study in Wisconsin.^® This 
investigation was conducted in a carefully chosen cross-sectional 
sample of all the high schools in that state. The income of the family 
of each of the pupils involved in the study was determined by con- 
sulting the state income tax returns on file in the office of the Wis- 
consin Department of Taxation. These families were then grouped 
on the basis of the occupations of their chief breadwinners, and the 
median net annual income for each group was computed. The 
families classified under the heading of Business Owners and Man- 
agers headed the list; they had a median net income of slightly over 
$4000; the average expenditure of the pupils from these families 
was a little over $150 for the school year 1949-1950. The families 
classified under the category of Domestic Workers stood (except 
for the Unemployed and Pensioners* group) at the bottom of the 
list; their median net income was below $1600 and the average e.x- 
penditure of their children was about $115. The figure of $1600 is 
well below the amount needed to support a family at the level of 
minimum comfort and decency, so to spend a single dollar for school 
expenses means meat off the tabic. Obviously, genuine self-sacrifice 
was required of such families if their children were to obtain a com- 
plete high school education. Add to all this the fact that there are 
usually more children in the lower- than in the upper-income families 
and it is obvious that heroic efforts are often required to find the 
funds to enable many youths to attend the supposedly free public 
secondary school.®^ It is no wonder that such a large number of 
young people from low-income families drop out of school. 

A poll conducted recently among secondary school students in 
four cities in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri ” has shown that the 
students themselves are aware of the high costs of attending high 
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for students with lean pocketbooks to take part as fully as they 
should in the activities of the school. 

The findings reported by Dillon and Hecker corroborate the 
belief that a considerable number of early school leavers are moti- 
vated by financial anxieties. Of the nearly looo young people who 
were willing to tell Dillon why they had quit high school, about 
one-fifth (21 per cent) gave first importance to financial considera- 
tions. In the study by Hecker exactly 20 per cent of the interviewees 
mentioned financial problems first. 

Dillon’s and Hecker’s studies were made between 1944 and 1950, 
relatively prosperous years throughout America— unemployment 
figures were low and family incomes were higher than they had 
ever been before. But even during these prosperous times, as we 
have seen, one out of every five school leavers said that he had 
dropped out of high school primarily for economic reasons. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the percentage of school leavers motivated 
by economic considerations would be even greater during years of 
general economic hardship. 

Many children from iow-income families 

are excluded from parfic/paWon in extro'class actMUes 
This hypothesis, related to the one we have just discussed, has been 
the subject of several studies. In the school year 1936-1937 Wright 
investigated the e.xtent to which participation in extra-class activities 
^vas associated with socioeconomic status in an Oregon high school 
of about 1500 pupils. He first classified the family of each pupil ac- 
cording to the Alba Edwards socioeconomic scale and computed 
the percentage of the student body which fell into each of the six 
classifications. These he called his “basic percentages.” Then he 
recorded the “participation story” of each pupil for the year. The 
study was based on the assumprion that, if no welfare factor were 
operating, the proportion of students from each of the six classi- 
ficadons who “belonged to,” “took part in,” or went to the vari- 
ous extra-class acriv’irics of the school could be expected to ap- 
proximate the “basic percentage” for that particular socioeconomic 
group in the total high school population. 

*• Dillon, Early School Leavers, p. jo. 

*'*HccVzc, Early School Ujvers in Kertwky,^.A^. 

“David Wright, Participition ht Exrrj’Clasr Aeitvines AeeorJtns to Eeo- 
eortnc Status, unpublohcd niastcr’s thesis, Stanford University, California, 19J7. 
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school and that in many cases they find these costs truly burde^ome. 
The responses given by the students to nvo questions asked them 
by the investigators are tabulated in Table 2. 


Student eva/uat/ons 

TABLE 2 of the costs of ottendins high school 


QUESTIOM-. How do you feel about the omounf of money you 
need to fake part fu/fy in school life? 

REPLY 

CITY A CITY B 

CITY C 

CITY 0 

Altogether or 
far too much 

65% 

52% 

49% 

37% 

About right 

26 

39 

40 

53 

No opinion or 
no reply 

9 

9 

11 

10 

QLlESTlOMi Doei the amount of money requiVed make it too 
hard for students who don’t have much money to 
spend to take part os much as they should in what 
goes on ot school? 

REPLY 

CITY A 

arr b 

CITY C 

CTTY D 

Yes 

45% 

63% 

53% 

52% 

Uncertain 

21 

20 

26 

29 

No 

13 

16 

20 

17 

No opinion or 
no reply 

1 

. 

1 

2 


As these tabulations show, from about two-fifths to two-thirds of 
the students agreed that the amount of money required of them was 
too much, and from about half to two-thirds were of the opinion 
that the high costs of attendance in high school made it too difficult 
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he valued the extra-class activities offered and to fill out an inventory 
which recorded his extra-class activities during the school year. 
Additional data were secured on the sex, age, grade in school, loca- 
tion of home, acceleration-retardation, and socioeconomic status of 
each student. 

To reveal how much their extra-class activities meant to them, the 
pupils were asked to assign relative “satisfaction ratings” to com- 
mercial activities (public dances, motion pictures, etc.), extra-class 
activities in school, home activities (parties and games at home, etc.), 
noncommercial activities (Scouts, YMCA, church events, city 
recreation department affairs, etc.), school subjects, and unplanned 
activities (e.g., the activities which arise when one starts out with 
a friend to look for something interesting to do). Extra-class activi- 
ties were ranked second only to commercial activities in this ap- 
praisal. These high school students greatly valued the extra-class 
activities in their schools, and there is no reason to think that most 
high school students everywhere do not feel the same way. 

Pogue was interested in discovering precisely who, in terms of age, 
sex, grade in school, location of home, acceleration-retardation, and 
socioeconomic status, was taking part in extra-class activities— or, 
more accurately, to what extent participation in extra-class activities 
was associated with these factors. The interesting result of Pogue’s 
study was that nothing was found to have any noticeable bearing on 
participation in extra-class activities except the socioeconomic status 
of the student’s family. When this factor was held constant, all the 
others were seen to be chance variables. 

But what a difference the socioeconomic status madel Pogue di- 
vided all the pupils into upper, middle, and lower thirds on the 
basis of socioeconomic status. Then he divided the median number 
of extra-class activities reported by students in the upper third of 
the scale by the corresponding number for the students from the 
lower third of the scale. Obviously, if socioeconomic status had had 
no bearing upon participation in extra-class activities Pogue would 
have found a one-to-one ratio bewcen them. But as we have already 
indicated, his findings were far different. 

Let us review them in some detail. He divided all the extra-class 
activities into one or another of three categories: primary group, 
secondary group, and leadership participations. Under primary 
group participations” he included all activities in which the student 
Was a continuing member of a group; examples are membership on 
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The study included aU the various student orgamzations and 
activities of the school. The socioeconomic levels of the families 
represented on the membership lists of such organizations as the fol- 
lowing were recorded: athletic teams, clubs, literary societies, music 
orgamzations (band, orchestra, glee club, etc.), Hi-Y and Tri-Y, 
school publications, student governing body, and traffic and safety 
squads. Similarly, a record was made of the welfare level of all 
pupils who attended school parties and dances, went to football, 
basketball, and other athletic games or events, purchased student 
body or activity cards, ran for student body offices, served on the 
staff of school publications, staged dramatic productions, and so on. 

AU told, forty-one activities were used for comparisons with the 
basic percentages. In thirty-two of the fony-one activities the par- 
ticipation of students from the lowest socioeconomic level ranged 
from 20 to 100 per cent below expectation. In seven activities Wright 
found that these less privileged students were completely frozen 
out’, in eighteen otiiers their participation was 6o per cent below 
the reasonable expectation. In only six activities, or about one out 
of every seven, were they represented in proportions equal to their 
relative number in the total student body. Over all the activities 
studied this bottom group on the scale averaged 40 per cent less 
representation or participation than their basic percentage would 
lead one to expect. The two highest sodoeconomic groups, on the 
other hand, had about 35 per cent more representation or participa- 
tion than would have been the case if all socioeconomic groups had 
been proportionately represented in the extra-class activities of the 
school. 

Wright’s study was repeated two yeare later ** in a large Cali- 
fornia high school. The findings of this second study were even more 
disappointing than those of the first. 

Another important study of participation in extra-class activities 
was conducted in 1946-1947 by Graham Pogue under the auspices 
of the Illinois Curriculum Program. Thirteen high schools chosen to 
represent down-state Illinois were included in this investigation- 
Pogue asked each of the students of these schools to tell how much 

**Eiizabcih J. McElroy, Panicipatipn in Extra-Curricular Activities as a 
Welfare Level Pbenenttenon, unpublished master’s thesis, Stanford University, 
California, 19)9, 

«* Harold C Hand, Principal FhjJhtgt of the I9^^-4S Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriatlum Program, Office of the Superintendent of 
public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1949^ pp. 23-17. 
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was made. The student from a family in the upper third of the socio- 
economic scale was far more likely to engage in primary group, 
secondary group, and leadership acdvides ** than were most of his 
schoolmates from the least favored homes. 

Other studies, for instance those by Dillon and Hecker, suggest 
very strongly that there is a close linkage between nonparticipation 
in extra-class acdvides and the decision to drop out of high school 
before graduadon. Dillon found that among the approximately 
800 early school leavers for whom dara could be secured, nearly 
three-fourths (73 per cent) had taken part in no extra-class acdvity. 
Hecker found that nearly two-thirds (62 per cent) of the slightly 
more than 1,000 early school leavers for whom he could find such 
informadon had not participated in any extra-class activity. In both 
studies the early school leavers were asked what changes in the high 
school might have induced them to remain in school. Greater par- 
ticipation in extra-class activities was the response which ranked 
third in one study, fourth in the other.*' 

In analyzing the factors which cause students from economically 
unfavored homes to drop out of school in such disproportionate 
numbers, we have discussed two explanations. The first is that the 
cash cost of attending high school and taking part in the normal 
student life is greater than many pupils can afford to pay. The second 
and related explanation is that pupils from families low in the socio- 
economic scale typically participate in far fewer extra-class activities 
~the activities from which students derive both fun and prestige— 
than do students from more favored homes, and therefore feel ex- 
cluded. It doesn’t take much imagination to grasp the plight of the 
student whose school life is encumbered by these disadvantages. How 
weak must be his sense of identification with the school society, how 
distressing must be his frustration when he is unable to enjoy the 
pleasures or even the conipany of his schoolmates, and how inviting 
must seem an escape which can be achieved by the simple act of 
quitting school! 

Obviously, these factors alone are enough to nuke leaving school 
seem vciy' attractive to a good many children from low-incomc 

♦‘Hand. {'rincipJ FinJmgt of ike Bade SiuJiei, pp. ij-j?. 

'‘Dillon, Early Sebool Ccaverr, p. 44 * 

‘•Hcctcf, Early Sekool Leavers tn Kentucky, p. 44. 

*’ UiUon, Early Sekool Leavers, p. 57* 

HecLcr. Earlv Sekool Leavers in Kensueky, p. 3J. 
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any of the school’s athletic teams, playing in the school band, serv- 
ing on the staff of the school paper, belonging to the camera club, 
taking part in a dramatic performance, putting on a dance, etc. 
“Secondary group participations" referred to shott-tetm activities in 


Pogue stud/ of sfudenf participation 
TAUE 3 in exfrQ'Class activities * 


PRIMARY GROUP SECONDARY GROUP LEADERSHIP 
PARTICIPATIONS PARTICIPATIONS PARTICIPATIONS 


1.1 to 1 A 

1.7 to 1 B 

2.2 to 1 C 

2.2 to 1 0 

2.4 to 1 E 

2.9 to \ f 

2.9 to 1 G 

3.0 to 1 H 

3.1 to 1 { 

3.6 to 1 J 

3.7 to 1 K 

6.5 to I L 

? Mt 


1.1 to 1 C 

1.2 to 1 A 

1.2 to 1 0 

1.4 to 1 H 

1.5 to 1 / 

1.6 to 1 B 

1.7 to 1 E 

1.7 to I f 

1.8 to 1 G 

2.4 to 1 X 

2.4 to 1 M 

2.5 to 1 t 

3.1 to 1 J 


1.4 to! H 

1.7 to 1 A 

1.7 to 1 L 

1.7 to 1 B 

1.8 to 1 C 

1.8 to 1 F 

1.9 to! D 

2.1 to 1 f 

2.5 to 1 K 

3.1 to 1 G 
5.0 to 1 M 

5.7 to 1 J 

6.5 to 1 I 


• The aedsAaaumber o( 3cUvti>e»o( each V>pe leporUd by pupil* in 
the upper third ot the iocaoecoooouc scale «ai rUvided by the median 
number repotted by ttudenU la thcWvex thirds^ the scale. The ItUet* 
la Italic* designate the tchool^ 

t The median for the puts!* ia the iQa-esl th(ed was zero in thli school. 


which the students “receive” something “produced” by others; ex- 
amples arc going to a dance or an athlcdc contest, reading the school 
paper, attending a school play» etc. A.U captamcics, chairmanships, 
presidencies, and other student activities of a directive nature were 
classified under the category “leadership.” 

Table 5 shows the ratios which Pogue found in the thirteen 
schools. 

There can be no (question that participation in extra-class activities 
was a welfare level phenomenon in the schools where Pogue’s study 
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ciency” before, he came to the level of “minimum comfort” which 
most people probably regard as the typical American standard of 
living. Above this come the “comfort” level, the “moderately-well- 
to-do,” the “well-to-do,” and at the top the “luxury” level. 

Many feachers do nof undeniand /hese young people 

Many high school teachers come, from middle-class origins; very 
little in either their experience or their training has qualified them 
to understand the environmental influences, the needs, or the moti- 
vations which characterize life at the low end of the economic scale. 
In consequence, the school program offered by these teachers is too 
often unappealing to children from such a background.*® Very often 
these children— and others, for that matter— must see little connec- 
tion between what they are asked to study in school and their life 
outside the school. 

Many of these young people want or need 
to earn money from a full-time job 

Many young people from low-income families find the beginning 
wages of the jobs that are available to them when times are good 
too alluring to make the prospect of continuing in school without 
money attractive, or in some cases, even feasible. Their decision to 
leave school is unwise, of course, even from the financial point of 
view. This has been suggested by the findings of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education.®® The Commission compared 
the earnings of those who had dropped out of high school with 
the earnings of those who had graduated from high school but 
had not gone on to college. It was found that the percentage of 
graduates who eventually earned annual incomes of $3000 or more 
was twice as high as that of nongraduates. Other variables seem not 
to have been controlled in this comparison, and so we can conclude 
no more than that high school graduation is one of the probable 
causal factors, undoubtedly a very important one. Tliosc who drop 
out of school invariably learn that the lack of a high school diploma 
is a serious handicap in today’s labor market. 

*• For elaborations of this point sec; W. L. Warner, ci aL, tl^to Skill Be EJu- 
Cited? Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944, Oi. 

®*Gail Kennedy, Eduation for Deniocticj^ D. C Heath fit Company, New 
York, 1952, p. 7. 
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homes. Unfortunately, there is a third factor, set forth in the open- 
ing paragraph of this section, which may be even more conducive 
to early school leaving. 


Adu/fs of the lowest socioeconomic stratum 
often view the school with indifference or hostility 
Characteristically, their own schooling was brief and too frequently 
unhappy; they discern little advantage in schooling beyond the 
rudiments; and they frequently prefer-or, in some cases, urgently 
need— to have their children on somebody’s payroll rather than in 
high school. Although there are many exceptions, most boys and girls 
who live in such an environment receive virtually no encouragement 
to fimsh high school. Many are encouraged to drop out of school 
as soon as the law will allow them to, or sooner if they can con- 
trive It. ^ 


It IS easier to understand these parents’ attitudes when one notes an 
authoritauve description of the typical conditions in which people 
on the lowest economic level Uve. Writing in .pag, when the wave 
of prosperity which preceded the Great Depression was reaching its 
aenith, a noted welfare economist “ wrote about the “poverty level,” 

Uoro'f;etoi;r'" “i'- 


shanrics^°with”nn^^*u ^ overcrowded shacks or 

wr” talcTf bene T furnished from the 

TllS amouVmT ” guuds. Food 

and no insurance Heabh*'^*' ‘l.uahry. There are no savings 
lively high. Nec«sarv '*’'.'fuath rate rcla- 

from free climes f service is lacking or obtained 

delinqum^ SiSids sS„"r “'""r “t “mps, 

is limited to the comoulsorv i ^ on this level 

is practically absent. AmnS^ period or less. The better culture 
arc prohibited Occunarin ®”*^.or recreations involving cost 

Co" pm"; “f The Rondd Pniss 
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who perhaps sec in it a way to keep down school taxes despite the 
increasing birth rate. It is welcomed, too, by some college and uni- 
versity professors and others who seem to think that the public high 
school’s sole admissible function is the preparation of our most ca- 
pable young people for higher study. 

The question of whether public secondary education should be 
selective or universal is not merely a matter of public opinion. It 
involves a fundamental moral choice. The level of formal schooling 
achieved by the individual will help determine the work he will 
later be able to undertake, and hence the income which he and his 
family will enjoy and his usefulness as a member of our society. A 
teacher who refuses to do everything he can to assure the continu- 
ance in school of as many young people as possible is deliberately 
committing these young people-and the children who will be born 
to them—to a lower standard of living than they might otherwise be 
able to attain. In terms of the concomitants of welfare status, such 
a teacher is committing his nonacademicalJy oriented students and 
their children to less in the way of food, clothing, shelter, cultural 
advantages, economic security in old age, health, and years of life 
than they would enjoy if they were enabled, through additional 
formal education, to occupy a higher rung on the occupational 
ladder. By definition, therefore, no conscientious teacher in a democ- 
racy who is aware of the relationship between educational level and 
occupational status can condone any practice which threatens the 
holding power of the public high school. 

The tasks to which teachers should rededicate themselves are sug- 
gested by the questions which have been raised by a noted educa- 
tional sociologist: 

Schooling experience thus lies between that which prevails at 
the family welfare level and that which . . . may obtain at the 
level of subsequent adult living. 

Can we believe that American schools are enriching the per- 
sonalides of children from all these welfare levels and making 
life more abundant for them.^ For those who come from the 
culturally impoverished levels, can we suppose that the schools 
are compensating for their Josses and leveling up their attain- 
ments to compare more favorably with the standards of the 
more fortunate? Are they removing stigma of low status- 
ignorance, superstition, and credulity; ugly speech, slovenly ap- 

P. E. Davidson in Stanford Education Faculty, The Challenge of Educa- 
tion, AIcGraw-Hill Book Co^ New York, 1937, p. 22. 
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How to increase the holding power of the secondary school 

So far in this chapter we have devoted our attention to a diagnosis 
of some of the shortcomings of the American public secondary 
school, the shortcomings which weaken its power to hold our adoles- 
cent )rauth during the full period required for a high school educa- 
non. Obviously, these shortcomings must be remedied if the hold- 
ing power of the high school is to increase. But before any workable 
remedies can be applied, the school must meet two preconditions. 
The most fundamental of these-it is so fundamental that without 
very little improvement of the school’s holding 
Lncinl^ “f tht school must be dedicated to the 

fs noMlk°f secondary education. The high school 

he^eltt bcl r 'T t the teachers 

mo« etoerien^ ? “ ’’’S*' do- Today 

Xari?„ ? ^ successful teachers do believe in equaUty of 

>>=8” their filttlh- 

oKoEes lr<;“'? that nearly all of their 

their daily nmrticet ’ ^ principle, even though 

the holdinipower of thTA 1”"^ contradict it. The fact that 

the past quaner of f high school has doubled during 

thaSmarhers hel r ^“gg^t 

triedT arat least ^ducanon and have 

in all of our schooS P^t it into effect 

the public high's cw! “ “S'ng our people to make 

In some cases this ursinv takes the f umversal msntunon. 

single rigorous standard of achievemem f°^ tecommendations for a 
practice, already too common, which doom 
ow academic aptitude to the frustration oTf”r^ 
how hard they may study. Such a ^ J"® '"“‘'P® matter 

very capable student either- he n,, does not benefit the 

which have cost him Uttlc effort and he ^°t achievements 

velopmcnt Proponents of the .el • ^ “’’c no index of self-de- 

that the last nvo years of the schOTrnr suggested 

by the use of externally sec exnr.:' ^ ngram be restricted further 
«eed out a considerable proportion™ thi rigorously 

tor the traditional academic remm<.r, .> i whose aptitudes 

welcomed by some influentiarelcmenK in'o^** '‘‘"f “ 

in our population, people 
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the teachers thought that there was little reason to change the 
current practices of the school. One or two teachers, however, were 
Doubting Thomases; they reasoned that, in the absence of local 
data to the contrary, the statewide holding power figure for their 
state (about 50 per cent) was presumptively true of their own school 
too. They led a holding-power investigation in their own community 
which found that only 48 per cent of the students who entered their 
high school (not counting deaths or transfers to other schools) 
graduated four years later. (TTie best materials and directions now 
available for conducting such a study, incidentally, are issued by the 
Office of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois.®^) When this in- 
formation was made known, the complacency of the faculty quickly 
diminished. Most of the teachers became convinced that something 
needed to be done, and they were eager to begin the doing. 

• In a well-designed holding-power study, one discovers not only 
how many pupils have dropped out, but their sex, the socioeconomic 
levels of their families, their academic aptitudes, their school marks, 
the extent of their participation in extra-class activities, and the point 
in their school careers at which they decided to quit. 

These findings lead, or at least should lead, to factual studies de- 
signed to find out the reasons for their leaving. If, as is almost in- 
variably the case, the preliminary investigation shows that the 
students who have dropped out come predominantly from families 
low on the socioeconomic scale, then a costs study will be desir- 
able.” The facts revealed by a costs study generally shock teachers, 
pupils, and parents alike. Usually even a quick look at the figures 
convinces everyone that school costs must be signally reduced if 
all students are to take a full part in the life of the school. Once 
such a conviction takes root, ways arc usually found to reduce the 
costs— perhaps by defraying them with school revenues. This is one 
of the first things that must be done to help boys and girls from 
poor families remain in high school. 


“Illinois Curriculum Program, How to Conduct the Holding Power Study 
of the Illinois Curriculuni Program, lev, cd.. Office of the Superintendent of 
Ihiblic Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1955. , , ^ -i r 

Similar materials and directions under the title of A Guide for tve Study of 
Holding Power in MinnesotJ Secondary Schools, .Minnesota State Depannient 
of Education, St. Paul, Minn., 1951. , , , 

“.Materials and directions for conducting such a study arc published under 
the tide How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 1949. 
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pearance, and boorish manners; distorted views of life and con- 
duct? Are they helping these prospective workers to equip 
themselves for the better grades of labor? Are those at the 
middle levels being made acquainted with their occupational 
and other opportunities, receiving a marketable equipment for 
labor service, and learning of better ways of using their modest 
resources? Are the schools assisting the children at the more 
fornmate levels to utilize their unusual circumstances to enhance 
social well-being, and to avoid wasteful and frivolous modes of 
living? Are children from all levels being helped to discover the 
finer values in the social heritage so abundantly supplied them 
and to seek and qualify for some measure of helpful social leader- 
ship in a world beset with evils and menaced by the prospect of 
catastrophe? r r 

Are all the children on all these levels being encouraged to 
n themselves embraced within a democratic fellowship, com- 
mitte by its historical ideals to the attainment of a high com- 
mon productivity and a better standard of living for all, to a 
just and reasonable sharing of the common heritage and re- 
community, and to finer pcrsonaUty for 
each and aU as the supreme objective of its operations? 

"SU't'ni'nt for increasing the holding 
tion tn the school occurs precisely in this matKr of dedica- 

mitted tn th"''?*'i' ™t''ctsal education. Unless its faculty is com- 

Which will intprov; i« hddin“ef 

the local necessary precondition: The holding power of 

the t«che^ h.u 711 knot™ not only to 

Better vet nunllt” t ' Patents, and the general public. 

acd"lv^i„’ public should cooperate 

about it. strongly motivated to do something 

ing power of *e 

■uosLchool faculfc arc 'urgdy because 

ondarv education that th t. i- ideal of universal see- 

the evidence that the hnlj' ' '™’’°u' bothering to look for 
viously teacL* who tS"? ^“^hool is good. Ob- 

quately are not likely to worrv've^- mich 
author recalls, for instance a fairlv . ™Proving it. The 

hind of wishful thinkinn prevailed Ata 

the school’s holding power was «’cryonc believed thar 

® ° great. Consequently, most of 
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veloping their personality, spending personal income wisely, living 
healthfully and safely, spending leisure time wholesomely and en- 
Joyably, taking an effective part in civic affairs, preparing for home- 
making and parenthood, and using educational opportunities, and 
(b) that the teachers and the recent graduates agreed that far too 
little, of such help was being given. The findings of this study led 
the faculties in many of these schools to reorient their instructional 
programs to prepare students for the principal life-activities of 
young adults, and to make the relevance of the instruction clearer 
to the pupils currently in school. To improve the holding power 
of the high school, then, it is necessary to demonstrate to many 
pupils that there is a worthwhile relationship beween what is being 
taught and the activities of daily living in the community. 

Studies of early school leavers usually reveal that most of them 
feel that they were not well known by their teachers, and that 
they had been given little educational or vocational information 
or counseling by their school. This suggests five additional tasks 
which most high schools must accomplish if their holding power is 
to be increased. First, each teacher must become personally ac- 
quainted with each of his pupils and make him feel important in the 
teacher’s eyes. Second, the guidance program must be improved; each 
pupil must receive the counseling he really needs, even when he him- 
self is not sure what his problems are. Tldrd, a good cumulative rec- 
ord system is essential if teachers and counselors arc to know and 
help their pupils. Not only must there be a derailed cumulative record 
for each pupil, but these records must be used regularly and wisely 
by teachers and counselors. 

Fourth, the pupils who are likely to drop out of school should be 
detected and helped to remedy their troubles before it is too late. 
Here are the characteristics which Dillon found to be the “symp- 
toms of vulnerability”: 

I. Fairly consistent regression in scholarship from elementary' 
to junior to senior high school. 

1. Frequent grade failures in the elementary school. 

3. High frequency of grade or subject failure in the junior and 
senior high school. 

4, Marked regression in attendance from elementary to junior 
to senior high school. 


** Dillon, Early School Leavers, p. 8x. 
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If the findings of the holding-power study reveal that the stu- 
dents who have left school are those who had taken part in very 
few if any of the extra-class activities, a study of participation in 
extra-class activides will be desiiable. People most commonly ask, 
in this connection, whether the youngsters from low-income families 
who are still in high school are likewise being excluded from these 
acuvities.'* As we have already seen in this chapter, the answer in 
all the investiganons which have been conducted so far is yes. The 
in thtir school is invariably so re- 
talfn T “a ■ “""“People that steps are quickly 

Trt to a ’ovv-Lome homes 

S and tTe ■" can participate 

The holdb^ ‘ '’’a ^nhool comLnity 

carly schod Icavet 4 “"’prisc a large majority of the 

be led by tile finH- “f P"“P'ion tnd consc^nee will 

to the individual dlfFc program and related practices 
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Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics that by the time these youngsters 
are in their thirties there will be jobs for 25 per cent fewer unskilled 
workers than at present, some modification in their views toward 
formal schooling may result. Also, too many of these parents feel 
that the school isn’t really interested in them or in their children, 
a notion that personal visits by their youngsters’ teachers might help 
to dispel. 


Summary 

This chapter has emphasized the improvements which must be made 
in the American public secondary school if our educational system is 
to perform the task which is required of it by the ideal upon which 
we have built our democraric way of life. This task, as every public 
school teacher is obligated to remember, is to serve equally well all 
the adolescent children of all the people of the community. 
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marks of intracommunity squabbles will characterize the towns- 
people’s behavior. In such an atmosphere the teacher is scarcely 
likely to find his career a happy or productive one. 

School superintendents and principals, therefore, prize the teacher 
who can help produce and maintain good school-community re- 
lations. The members of school boards, who are usually caught in 
the midst of any community dispute which arises in connection 
with the schools, are eager to bring such teachers to the staffs 
of their schools. Conversely, neither school administrators nor 
board members are likely to want to retain the services of a 
teacher whose presence jeopardizes the relationship between school 
and community. No matter how good a scholar the beginning teacher 
may be, no matter how skilled he may be in the arts of instruction, 
he can scarcely hope for an appointment on tenure or a recom- 
mendation to take to another community if he is inept in his public 
relations. 


Application of the Golden Rule 

The Golden Rule lies at the heart of good public relations every- 
where, and as we observed in our discussion of tlie fourth basic 
principle presented in Chapter 4, it is particularly applicable to the 
American way of life. Wc observed that the ethical precept which is 
fundamental to American democracy is the conviction that all 
men arc of equal moral worth, and that the dignity and integrity 
of every person should be respected everywhere and always. 

This is what Americans believe, and they believe it most of all 
when it is applied to children, either their own or their nciglibors’. 
The insigiitful teacher realizes that every child is the most highly 
cherished “possession” of someone in the conununity and as such 
must be unfailingly treated as a person of worth. Nothing is more 
corrosive of parental confidence and good will, and nothing is more 
destructive of good school-community relations, than an acuon of 
any member of the school stalf which appears, in the eyes of the 
community, to demean a pupil. Only if the citizens of the commu- 
nity arc convinced that the teachers, counselors, supcr\'isors, adminis- 
trators, clerical workers, custodians, and bus drivers arc genuinely 
concerned about the welfare of the children in their charge can good 
relations possiblv continue between tljc school and the lowxupcople. 
Evcr\'onc cmplovcd by the school, especially the teachers, sliould be 
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MAINTAINING GOOD 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY REIATIONS 


We observed, in connection with our discussion of the last basic 
principle set forth in Chapter 4, that everything which the public 
secondary school seeks to accomplish is in the last analysis deter- 
mined by public opinion. This is one of the reasons that experienced 
teachers, school administrators, and school board members value few 
things more highly than good relations between the school and tlie 
community. 

A relationship is good when the community supports the school s 
program and appreciates the efforts made by teachers and school 
officials CO serve the community. Mutual confidence characterizes 
the outlook of teachers and townspeople alike. The problems which 
inevitably arise in the course of providing for the community’s edu- 
cational needs arc mcc in a spirit of cordial cooperation. Under such 
circunutanccs teaching as a profession benefits the community and 
satisfies the teacher. 

But if the relations between school and community are not good, 
the school staff will be in almost constant trouble. The public will 
lack confidence in what the school is doing. The best that can be 
hoped for from a dissatisfied community is indifference, with an 
accompanying lack of support for the school program. But smolder- 
ing resentment or overt hostility is more likely. It will spring from 
certain sectors of the community and spread to others, causing gos- 
sip and lunnful rumors. The community will splinter into pro- imd 
ami-school factions. Dissension, petty recriminations, and the other 
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The citizens expect their high school to produce young men and 
women of good character. They expect these young people to be- 
come good citizens, dedicated to the ideals of American democracy 
and ready to take part intelligently in civic affairs. They expect the 
high schools to give these young people a reasonably good prepara- 
tion for their next steps in life— gainful employment or further edu- 
cation in college. They expect these young people to be helped to 
make a success of marriage, homemaking, and child rearing. And 
finally they expect their children to learn in high school how to live 
healthfully and safely and how to spend their leisure time whole- 
somely. To do these things, as we have seen, the young people must 
learn first of all how to think and communicate effectively. These 
expectations of the citizens must be satisfied by the school, at least 
to a degree which the citizens feel is reasonable. Otherwise, it is 
vain to hope for good school-community relationships. 

Thus the provision of an effective educational program is funda- 
mental to good relations between the school and the community. 
But simply providing a good program is not enough. The citizens 
themselves must be convinced that the program is good, that it is 
producing the desired results. This means that the school must pub- 
licize each phase of its work, not— as is too often the case— merely 
athletics, music, and dramatics. Many of our better school systems 
publish well-illustrated reports ^ which describe the many important 
things that the schools are doing; the reports show, for example, 
how pupils are being prepared for good citizenship, for healthful 
living, for success in work or college, and for the wholesome use of 
leisure time. Schools staffed by men and women who are alert to 
the importance of good public relations often use the radio, tele- 
vision, and the community and school newspapers to give the citi- 
zens accounts of the significant work being done in all departments 
of the school. The intelligent classroom teacher can accomplish a 
great deal by making use of any of these means of communication 
with the public. 

But perhaps the best way to convince the citizens that the school’s 
educational program is a good one is to show them good results. 
There are a number of ways in which schools cari show that their 
work has been genuinely effective. Achievement tests, for instance, 

^Sec, for example; George N. Wells, We Groir, Board of Education, 
Bloomington. 111 ., 1955. . ^ , 

Benjamin C Willis, We BiiilJ, Board of Education. Chicago, 111 ., 1956. 
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The citizens expect their high school to produce young men and 
women of good character. They expect these young people to be- 
come good citizens, dedicated to the ideals of American democracy 
and ready to take part intelligently in civic affairs. They expect the 
high schools to give these young people a reasonably good prepara- 
tion for their next steps in life— gainful employment or further edu- 
cation in college. They expect these young people to be helped to 
make a success of marriage, homemaking, and child rearing. And 
finally they expect their children to learn in high school how to live 
healthfully and safely and how to spend their leisure time whole- 
somely. To do these things, as we have seen, the young people must 
learn first of all how to think and communicate effectively. These 
expectations of the citizens must be satisfied by the school, at least 
to a degree which the citizens feel is reasonable. Otherwise, it is 
vain to hope for good school-community relationships. 

Thus the provision of an effective educational program is funda- 
mental to good relations benveen the school and the community. 
But simply providing a good program is not enough. TIic citizens 
themselves must be convinced that the program is good, that it is 
producing the desired results. This means that the school must pub- 
licize each phase of its work, not— as is too often the case— merely 
athletics, music, and dramatics. Many of our better school systems 
publish well-illustrated reports * which describe the many important 
things that the schools arc doing; the reports show, for c.xamplc, 
how pupils are being prepared for good cltizcnsliip, for healthful 
living, for success in work or college, and for the wholesome use of 
leisure time. Schools staffed by men and women who arc alert to 
the importance of good public relations often use the radio, tele- 
vision, and the community and school newspapers to give the citi- 
zens accounts of the significant work being done in all departments 
of the school. The intelligent classroom readier can accomplish a 
great deal by making use of any of these means of communication 
with the public. 

But perhaps the best way to convince the citizens that the school’s 
educational program is a good one is to sliow them good results. 
There arc a number of ways in wliich schools can show that their 
work has been genuinely effective. Achievement tests, for instance, 

‘See, for example: George N. Wells. IIV Gro'--, Board of Education. 
Bl(K)nungton, 111.. » 955 . ... . 

IWiiiimin C Willbt \l'e BuilJ, ll-urJ of fcJuc.t».n. aucaj.^ Ill, nsli. 
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quentiy, most citizens will never agree that their school is edu- 
cating their children well unless the teachers characteristicallv 
exhibit, both in and out of school, socially desirable behavior. Be- 
cause they want worthy models for their children to follow, most 
people want teachers who consistently typify the qualities which 
they themselves approve and which they want their children to 
acquire. For most parents, the most important thing about a teacher 
is not his knowledge of his subject or his skill as an instructor, but 
what he is. They are interested in the whole complex of his per- 
sonality, because they know that this will markedly influence their 
children’s behavior. Consequently, the public relations of the school 
will suffer if an appreciable number of the citizens feel that the 
teachers are unworthy models for the youth of the community. 

This creates no problem for the conscientious teacher who is 
working in a community where the prevailing sentiment favors the 
development of wholesome character. Unfortunately, in some com- 
munities large and influential elements of the population hold and 
express beliefs which are antithetical to the fundamental concepts 
of American democracy, and they want the youth of the community 
to share their values. Racial discrimination and religious bigotry are 
anti-democratic modes of behavior which teachers sometimes en- 
counter in this way. Under these circumstances, what is the teacher 
to do? The answer is not easy. On one hand, good relations benveen 
school and community, even in a community where a distorted sense 
of values prevails, are essential to the educational process; on the 
other hand, the teacher cannot be expected to oppose his own con- 
victions in a way subversive to American society. In the end, of 
course, the teacher should decide that his allegiance to American 
democracy is more important than good public relations in the 
local community. By being tactful, he can usually adhere to his 
convictions and offer a model worthy of his pupils’ emulation with- 
out arousing the animosity of the community. The long-run rela- 
tions between school and community- will be improved by teachers 
who are worthy models, conformable in all ways to the American 
ideal. 

Although this requirement seems unreasonable to some teachers, 
especially when they see parents and other adults who consistently 
belie in their own behavior the qualities which they say they would 
like the youth of the community to acquire, the lay citizens arc still 
right in insisting that teachers muse be among the community’s pri- 
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"Psychological ownership" of ihe school program 

by Ihe citizens of the community 

The citizen who feels closely, responsibly, and possessively iden- 
tified with the program of the public school is most likely to sup- 
port it. The more he feels that it is Isis program, the more staunchly 
he will support it. If the school’s program is to win the whole- 
hearted support of the lay public, the citizens of the community 
must feel that it reflects their desires; they must view every part 
of it as theirs; they must feel responsible for it. Only then are they 
most likely to cooperate with the teachers, to defend the school 
against unwarranted criticism, and to provide the funds necessary 
for its development. 

Almost every high school in this country is in a rather sorry fix 
so far as this business of “psychological ownership" is concerned. 
In fact, one cannot even say that in many of them the whole school 
program is the psychological property of the entire faculty, much 
less of the citizens of the community. Even worse, in very few of 
the high schools that have two or more teachers in one department 
do all the teachers feel identified with the entire departmental pro- 
gram, to say nothing of the courses offered by other departments. 
To the contrary, the typical teacher feels that he “owns" only the 
courses which he is acrually teaching. 

The reason for this unhappy state of affairs is almost self-evident. 
To feel responsibly identified with any undertaking, one must have 
taken part in its inception, its development, and its evaluation. But 
the teacher of English, for instance, has usually done these things 
only for his English courses, not for all the courses in his department 
and certainly not for those in the other fields. The involvements of 
the teachers of art, agriculture, foreign languages, home economics, 
industrial education, mathematics, physical education, science, and 
social studies have generally been restricted to the particular sub- 
jects which they themselves teach. A splintered faculty, each member 
of which is dedicated to his particular program, cannot feel a psy- 
chological commitment to a single, comprehensive program. And the 
lay public, having been excluded almost altogether, feels almost no 
psychological ownership at all. 

This has put the high school in an extremely vulnerable position, 
the consequences of which may become well-nigh disastrous within 
the next few decades. The children have already been bom who will 
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mary models for youth. Values arc learned, but usually not as arith- 
metic or history is learned. They are learned most frequently by a 
process called “internaUzation”-the taking into oneself of qualities 
possessed by somebody else. 

Certain conditions, which are apparent even without formal psy- 
chological studies, must be met before pupils will internalize values; 
first, the pupil must want to be like die person who is the “carrier 
of the values, and second, the carrier must consistently typify those 
values. Consequently, most people usually hope that their children 
will have teachers whom they will want to imitate. Such parents 
justifiably demand that the teachers consistently typify the qualities 
which they want their children to acquire. 

Teachers, on the other hand, are also justified when they point 
out that all adults are really teachers and that the learning process 
for children would be far more effective if all parents and other citi- 
zens exemplified the qualities which they profess to admire and 
want their children to learn. Teachers are on sound ground when 
they insist that children will not learn values most effectively until 
the home and community combine with the school to provide a 
permanent and universal environment of good behavior. But all this 
does not absolve the public school teacher from his own responsibil- 
ity foe practicing the good qualifies which our young people must 
acquire if we are to assure the health of American democracy. 

State laws frequently stipulate that “conduct unbecoming a 
teacher” is a legitimate cause for dismissal. In interpreting these 
laws, the courts have uniformly held that teachers are expected to 
typify in their behavior the values which are generally held in this 
country, particularly those values which support the total social 
inccresc. 

This does not mean that the courts impose any unreasonable 
limitations on the personal lives of teachers or that teachers should 
accept such limitations if local attempts are made to impose them. 
Behavior like that normal to most of the respected citizens of the 
community is probably allowable for teachers under most circum- 
stances. But teachers lead open lives, in a sense; their personal lives 
arc always on display before the most susceptible clement of the 
Communit)’-the youth. Even things which other adults may do with 
impunity will sometimes make a teacher an unworthy model for his 
students and hence contribute to poor relations between the school 
and the community. 
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did five decades ago grossly violates the rules of evidence. The report 
of an interview was published under the title “We Are Less Edu- 
cated Than 50 Years Ago” in the November 30, 1956, issue of U.S. 
Neivs and World Report^ a magazine read by a great many people 
in the business and professional worlds. Let us examine the factual 
aspects of the report of this interview in some detail. The statistics 
quoted in if were neatly summarized in an eye-catching graph on 
page 71 of the article cited. Table 4 shows, without the colorful 
pictographs employed, what this graph said. 


TABLE 4 Misleading stati^ics on education 

Among all of the country’s high schools — 

ONE HALF offer no courses In physics 

ONE QUARTER offer neither physics nor chemistry 

NEARLY ONE QUARTER offer no geometry 

Year after year, these subjects are taught to a shrinking proportion of 
students. In the last year alone, 1,500 high schools dropped some or all 
of their science and mathematics courses. 

As a result here is the record of 56 yeors; 

IN 1900 NOW 

Percentage of high>>chooi students taking science 84^^ 54^ 

Percentage of high-school students taking malhemotics 86% 55% 


The gentleman who was interviewed said that the enrollment data 
given above were U.S. Office of Education figures. Although he did 
not mention this fact, the data respccring the proportions of schools 
in which chemistry, geometry, or physics is not offered arc to be 
found in another U.S. Office of Education bulletin. 

Now let us ferret out the rules of evidence which were violated 
in this graph— and in the interview, no less. To begin uith, all the 
percentages given in the right-hand column arc quite misleading. 
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swell the present high school enrollment by about 30 per cent in i960 
and by about 70 per cent five to ten years later. Obviously, high 
school revenues must be sharply increased if the present quality of 
imtruction is to be maintained; they must be increased even more 
sharply if the quality of instruction is to be improved. Since the 
hkehhood of any appreciable amount of federal aid for operational 
purposes seems quite remote, these increased revenues can prob- 
ably be obtained in most states only if the local citizens are wilhng 
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Students enrolled In a high school with proportionate 
TABLE 5 grade enro/Zments typical of those reported for 1950 


GRADE 

NUMBER 

OF PUPILS 

PER CENT 
OF PUPILS 

9 

155 

31 

10 

135 

27 

11 

115 

23 

12 

95 

19 

Total 

500 

100 


The U.S. Office of Education reported that 20 per cent of all the 
pupils in this school took elementary algebra in 1950. These 100 
pupils, except for a few repeaters, were all ninth-grade youngsters. 
The U.S. Office of Education also reported that .13 per cent, or 65, 
of the 500 youths in this school were enrolled in general mathematics 
in 1950. Four-fifths, or 52, of these youths were in the ninth grade. 
If there were no repeaters, then, we see that 152, or 98 per cent, of 
the 155 ninth-grade pupils were enrolled in mathematics in 1950. 
Let’s call this 95 per cent to allow for the probable repeaters. 

In like manner, it can be shown that 49, 30, and at least 16 per 
cent of the tcntli-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade pupils were enrolled 
in some mathematics course in 1950. 

What we have seen here is that only about 5 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in the typical public high school today take no work in 
niathcinatics during their high school careers. The faulty interpre- 
tation of the person who was inicrv-icwcd made this figure appear 
to he about nine times greater than the figures reported by the U.S. 
Office of Education show it to be. His gross niisintcrprctation, a 
serious violation of the rules of evidence, gave the present-day high 
school a completely undeserved black eye. 

The same observation is warranted in respect, to the enrollment 
situation in science. Well over 90 per cent of our public high school 
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Some of our public high schools enrolled fewer than ten pupils in 
1950, whereas others had enrollments in excess of 5,000, so it is im- 
portant to know how many studenc were enrolled in the schools in 
which chemistry, geometry, or physics was not offered. One of the 
U.S. Office of Education bulletins cited above says very plainly— 
in bold face type, in fact— that the high schools involved here were 
all small institutions, that the equivalent of fewer than 2 per cent of 
all the public high school pupils in this country are enrolled in the 
schools which taught neither chemistry nor physics, and that only 
the equivalent of 2 per cent are found in those in which geometry 
is missing. It also says that the sun^ey covered one year only, and 
that the smaller high schools commonly teach chemistry and physics 
in alternate years. About 16 per cent of all public high school pupils 
are enrolled in that approximate one-half of the institutions in which 
physics was not being caught the year the survey was made. It is 
a reasonable presumption that about half of these pupils would have 
the opportunity to cake physics somedme during their high school 
careers. 

We see, then, that from less than 2 to about 8 per cent of our 
high school pupils are denied the opportunity to study chemistry, 
geometry, or physics, as the case may be. This is a distressing situa* 
tion, and one that should be remedied as quickly as possible. But 
the problem is by no means of the magnitude suggested by the state- 
ment that from about a quarter to a half of all our high schools fail 
to offer these important subjects. Yet not a word was said in the 
interview to indicate that it is die smaller liigh schools in which 
these deficiencies are found. 

Nor was anything said in the interview about the almost cata- 
strophic shortage of beginning teachers in these subject fields. The 
numbers of new teachers of mathematics, chcmistiy’, and physics 
who accepted teaching posidons in the fall of *955 were sufficient to 
supply but one for every 19, 119, and 250 schools, respectively.* 
The article creates the impression instead that mathematics and 
science courses arc not being offered in all our secondary’ schools 
because school administrators and professors of education arc “con- 
fused” regarding the purposes of secondary education. 

One part of the message given near the middle of Tabic 4 
remains for us to analyze: “Year jfter yi-’Jft these subjects Ichcjii- 

* NEr\ Ucicarcli Divbion. “Tlic 195* Teacher Supply and Demand Kcjwn," 
lounijl of Teacktr Education, \'’oI. VII, No- i, .M*r. 1956 , pp. JJ*79- 
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ranted attacks on the schools would become extremely unpopular 
with the lay public and would be made to feel this social disap- 
proval. In other words, citizens who felt that the high school pro- 
gram was really theirs would see in unwarranted attacks on the 
school a reflection upon their own intelligence and integrity, and 
they would respond by repudiating the originators of the attacks. 
This manifestation of social disapproval would go a long way toward 
improving the climate of public opinion in which American schools 
must exist. 

But the lay public feels virtually no psychological ownership of 
the program of the public high school. The typical lay citizen does 
not feel himself to be under attack when the program of his school 
is unjustly condemned. Instead, he feels that the attack is directed 
only at the members of the teaching profession, which, in a sense, 
is true, for it was chiefly the teaching profession which was in- 
volved in shaping the instructional program in the first place. 

Furthermore, the lay citizen does not see that the attack is unfair. 
To recognize an unjustified criticism for what it is, one must be 
acquainted with the facts. Chiefly because they have been involved 
far too little in school affairs, most lay citizens today do not know 
what the facts about their high schools really are. 

The student who was preparing himself to become a teacher 
fifteen or twenty years ago heard much about “selling the schools 
to the public” or “interpreting the schools to the public.” These were 
catch phrases which clearly betrayed the inadequate concepts of the 
educators of that time. The idea then was that the teachers and pro- 
fessional educators should determine the aims and lay the plans for 
the school program and afterwards persuade the public to approve 
what had been done. It would be diflicult to imagine a more effec- 
tive way of making the lay citizen believe that the school program 
was not his program, that he had no responsibility for it. Mani- 
festly, this is not the way to create psychological ownership of the 
school program. Unless the lay citizen feels that he or his representa- 
tives have helped determine what the program is to be, he can 
scarcely be expected to feel himself closely identified with it or re- 
sponsible for it. Consequently, the emphasis among educational 
leaders today is on involvhig the lay public in educational planning 
rather than on “selling” or “interpreting” the schools to the public. 

The procedure followed in the Local Area Consensus Snidics, 
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istry, geometry, physics] are taught to a shrinking proportion 
of students. This statement is technically true, for the gains 
in the enrollments in these subjects have not kept pace with the 
gain in the total enrollment of the public secondary school. But 
within the context of the conclusion drawn from the interview 
(“We are less educated than 50 years ago”) it is completely mis- 
leadmg. To infer that schools today educate less well than they did 
in 1900, enrollment data for the two periods must be related to 
the total number of youths of high school age Hving in this country 
then and now. From 1900 to 1950 the number of boys and girls 
age 14 t oug 17 increased by 37 per cent. Enrollments in chem- 
istry, geometry, and physics increased by 929, 387, and 195 per cent, 
respecnvely, during the same period. These figures yield ratios of 
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known by their teachers, the satisfactoriness of discipline in the 
school, the pupils’ workloads, and the adequacy of the help which 
pupils are receiving with their schoolwork. 

The decision to take opinion polls or use the procedure embodied 
in the Local Area Consensus Studies rests, of course, with the school 
board first of all; then the survey is carried out by the whole school. 
But the individual classroom teacher who is concerned about the 
problem of improving school-community relations can help to start 
the ball rolling. He can urge the use of these devices in his con- 
versations with the head of his school. He can help to persuade his 
fellow teachers that such methods of approaching the problem of 
improving school-community relationships are desirable. And, once 
the poll has been sanctioned by the board of education, he can 
volunteer his services for the work that must be done in conduct- 
ing the poll and collating its results. 

There are other immediate things which the classroom teacher 
can do to bring parents more into partnership with the school. He 
can visit the homes of his pupils, become acquainted with their 
parents, discuss with them the plans for the courses in which their 
children are enrolled, and ask them for their suggestions. He can 
make parents welcome as visitors to the school and to his classes, and 
use these visits as the basis for later conferences with them. Further- 
more, he can take an active part in the school’s Parent-Teacher 
Association or, if such an organization does not exist, urge that one 
be formed. 

If they are welcomed, as they should be, by teachers and school 
administrators, Parent-Teacher Associations can do a great deal to 
engender the kind of psychological ownership upon which the well- 
being of public education depends. So can lay advisory groups 
which are invited to help in specific school projects. Tlie growth of 
these lay advisory groups was stimulated by the work of the National 
Gtizens Commission for the Public Schools; and its successor, the 
National Qtizens Council for Better Schools, has continued this 
important work with no less vigor. Other important organizations 
which are doing much to improve the quality and increase the degree 
of lay-professional cooperation in support of the public schools arc 
the American Association of University Women, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the Council of Industrial Organizations, the General Federation of 
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sponsored by the Illinois Cnnicnium Program, seems to be one of 
the most promising yet devised for creating a sense of psychological 
owners p among ay citizens, pupils, and teachers. These projects 
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2. To arouse in each community the intelligence and will to 
improve our public schools. 

A recent publication of the American Association of University 
Women states its policy on education in this way: 

A.A.U.W. branches work for better public schools; for com- 
munity understanding of school needs, adequate school budgets, 
conditions to attract good teachers, well-qualified school boards. 

The reports of the Executive Council and of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor on Education in 1951 
contain these statements: 

Today . . . we must do more than merely urge more funds 
for education. We must analyze and evaluate the programs 
through which these funds are administered. . . . 

We recognize that a layman cannot determine technical pro- 
fessional procedure in education any more than he can properly 
do so in any other profession or trade like medicine or law or 
building construction. But he can, as a layman, judge the results 
of such training. 

Since 192 1 the American Legion has joined with the National Edu- 
cation Association in promoting American Education Week. Among 
the purposes of the program are these two; “To increase public 
understanding and appreciation of the schools” and “To secure the 
active participation of the people in improving the schools.*’ 

The public education program of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is in part described in the following statements: 
“Know your public schools and cooperate with school leaders to 
solve local problems.” “Secure well-qualified teachers by making 
salaiy schedule and social position attractive.” “Study attacks against 
the public schools by: first— discovering the source and reason for 
the attack; second— separating facts from half-truths and falsehoods; 

cooperating wth school leaders to strengthen and improve 
your public schools at local and state levels." 

Although a aood many professional educators believe that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 

Fact Sheet, Jan. 1953, 

American Federation of Labor, Washington, 1951, pp. 5-6. 

** National Americanism Commission of the American Legion, Amertcamnn 
Manual, p. 27. 

Our American Heritage: Education to Preserve, General Federanon of 
Women's Clubs, Washington, p. i. 
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VVomen’s Qubs, the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the National School Board Association.* 

Some idea of the important work which these organizations are 
doing IS suggested by the following excerpts from their official 
declaiauons. Here, for instance, are the chief items in the current 
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through joint lay-professional study and action, if the teaching pro- 
fession will merely meet the public halfway. 


Cooperation with local units of national organizations— 
highly desirable, but not enough 

As we have indicated, much should be done to strengthen the public 
schools through cooperation with the local units of the influential 
national organizations which we discussed in the preceding section. 
But helpful as this may be, it is not enough. The public school can- 
not rely merely upon cooperation with the citizens who are already 
organized in particular groups, at least not if the widespread sense of 
participation in the education program which is so important to the 
maintenance of good public schools is to be obtained. 

Many communities have no chamber of commerce, no chapter of 
the American Association of University Women, no bodies of 
organized labor, no unit of the General Federation of Women’s 
Qubs, and so on. In some villages and towns there is not even a 
Parent-Teacher Association, and unfortunately the P.T.A., even in 
communities where it has flourished, has seldom succeeded in at- 
tracting members from the lower socioeconomic brackets. 

Even in our larger towns and cities, the school can usually reach 
no more than a minority, though perhaps an appreciable minority, 
of the adults in its neighborhood by cooperating exclusively with 
the local units of the large national civic organizations. In other 
words, large numbers of people everywhere simply do not belong 
to any of these organizations or perhaps to school-related organiza- 
tions of any kind. In our larger as well as our smaller communities, 
therefore, the establishment and maintenance of good school-com- 
munity relations require that something much more far-rcaching be 
done to secure the involvcmenr of lay drizens in the school program. 
The systematic procedures detailed in the Local Area Consensus 
Studies sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Program constitute one 
promising way of bringing about this involvement. Similarly, the 
local opinion poll is a very useful approach. The foniiadon of Plomc 
Room Mothers and Dads’ Oubs has frequently produced new under- 
standing and a new lay participation in school affairs. Visiting days, 
though of limited value, may also stimulate townspeople to think 
about school problems. Tlic Parcnt-Tcachcr Association can be ex- 
ceedingly valu3l)lc, and where a local branch docs not exist, one 
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in the citizens of the community a sense of ownership of the pur- 
poses and program of the public school is frontier territory, still 
virtually unexplored, for most of our public high schools. Indeed, 
at the present juncture of our educational progress, this aspect of 
the work which must be done next offers our greatest opportunity 
to the inventive young minds who are now entering the teaching 
profession. 
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should be organized. Teachers should give it their full support and 
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Like all other behavior, 

that which results in good discipline must be learned 

In Chapters 3 and 4 we stated that the ways in which human beings 
conduct themselves constitute the sum of their learned behavior 
patterns and that persistent changes in these patterns can be induced 
only through learning. The modes of behavior which result in good 
discipline in the secondary school are no exception; like all other 
modes of behavior, they must be learned. Hence the key to good 
discipline lies in helping students to learn these ways of behaving- 
in providing, that is, the “regimen suited to a learner” which results 
in the ways of behaving which yield good discipline. 

One might think that these things would be self-evident, yet some 
teachers apparently do not sense them. Many teachers who are 
made miserable by disciplinary problems are the architects of their 
own misery; their troubles ensue from their mistaken beUef that 
discipline denotes only the “exercise of control” and the “correction 
of wrongdoing through reproof or other punishment.” They have 
not yet realized that neither effective control nor wholesome cor- 
rection is possible without the “regimen suited to a learner.” Teachen 
who are rarely bothered by disciplinary problems are almost with- 
out exception those who recognize all three meanings of discipline, 
and particularly the first. They have learned that if they succeed in 
providing the regimen suited to a learner, their classes will seldom 
be disturbed by problems of control or cases of wrongdoing. Let 
us see why these things are true. 

First, let us observe what it is that high school pupils do when 
they are well-disciplined. Since the purpose of the secondary school 
is to facilitate learning, no class is under effective control unless the 
pupils in it have good work habits. According to Principle 4 
(Chapter 4) the public secondary school in this country is an educa- 
tional agency of a democratic society. This means that its pupils 
are under effective control only if they treat one another and their 
teachers considerately, maintain good order, obey proper authority, 
and behave honorably-and do these things, not because they have 
been forced to, but because they choose to— because they have been 
helped to realize that these modes of behavior are essential ingredients 
of the democratic way of life and are therefore requisites for intelli- 
gent self-direction in such a society. Nor are pupils under effective 
control unless tliey are regular and prompt in their class attendance. 
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authority, and honorable conduct are not built into our nervous 
systems. To the contrary, as wc have pointed our, they must be 
learned. And so must certain other ways of beliaving which the 
community expects its adolescents to practice, ways of behaving 
which result in the exercise of intelligent self-direction and the main- 
tenance of self-control. Since effective classroom control is possible 
only when high school pupils behave in these ways, since these ways 
of behaving must all be learned if they are to be put into action, and 
since these learnings have been only partially acquired by most 
pupils before they begin going to high school, providing a regimen 
suited to learners of these ways of behaving is the only method by 
which the high school teacher can effect good control in his class- 
room. 

Wholesome punishment is related to the provision of a regimen 
suited to a learner. Since, aside from its sparing and judicious use 
to make clear to the errant student the limits of permissibility, 
punishment is wholesome only when it reinforces the dictates of 
conscience— i.e., only when the pupil agrees that what he has done 
is wrong and directs against himself the dissatisfaction which 
arises from the punishment for his wrongdoing-the sense of right 
and wrong must be present in the pupil before his punishment 
can become wholesome. The knowledge of right and wrong, and 
the desire to do what is right, are learned; after they have been 
learned, they become the learner’s conscience. The person who 
does not possess a sense of right and wrong can acquire it only 
through learning. As many case studies of delinquent children have 
shown, punishment is a poor way to teach boys and girls to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong and to choose what is right. This knowl- 
edge is usually learned by internalization (see p. 28 ). The persons 
whose values the youngster wants to internalize must be worthy 
models if this internalization is to result in a sound sense of right 
and wrong. 

Since, aside from its occasional use to define the limits of permis- 
sibility, punishment can be wholesome only when it is directed 
toward pupils who already possess reasonably well-developed con- 
sciences, the teacher who wants punishment to be wholesome must 
first make certain that the pertinent ideas of right and wrong have 
already been inculcated in the minds of the pupils for whom the 
punishment is intended. If they have not been inculcated, the wise 
teacher knows that they must be leamed-i.e., that he must pro- 
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would dismiss as preposterous any suggestion that the mathematical 
knowledge which he has been hired to teach was instilled in his 
pupils at birth. He knows that the newborn infant is completely 
innocent of the attitudes, skills, concepts, and modes of thought 
which constitute a knowledge of mathematics. He knows that these 
ways of behaving must be learned, chat this learning is difficult for 
many young people, that it can be accomplished in most cases only 
with the help of good teaching, and that even if the elementary 
school training wfich his pupils have already received was very 
good, there are certain to be vast differences among these pupils in 
respect to their competence in mathematics when they enter high 
school. Consequently, he would think it absurd to believe that the 
new pupils who appear in his high school classes should manifest a 
uniformly high degree of proficiency in mathematics. And he would 
regard it as even more outlandish to believe that these high school 
pupils are blameworthy if they exhibit a less than perfect knowledge 
of mathematics at the end of the course. 

What we have said about our hypothetical mathematics teacher 
applies equally well to teachers of all high school subjects. Most 
teachers are reasonable in their expectations regarding the academic 
attainments of their new students; few teachers will condemn a 


pupil because his accomplishment when he enters a new class is low. 
And without exception teachers will recognize that the desirable be- 
havior which they wish to induce in their students as the synthesis 
of knowledge in a given subject can be brought about only by good 
teaching, by providing the regimen suited to a learner of the subject 
in question. 

But when it comes to the modes of behavior which pupils must 
practice if the classroom is to be well controlled, these same teachers 
may respond quite differently and, for that reason, encounter no 
end of serious disciplinary problems. These teachers cxpect-or act 
as if they expect-all their pupils to come to high school in an ad- 
vanced Lge of self-discipline. They think that all their pupils 
should already have acquired effeenve study skills and good work 
habits. They seem to expect all their pupils to have learned to be 
considerate, to maintain good order, to conform to proper author- 
it>% to behave honorably, to exercise intelligent sclf-dirccaon, and 
to praedee good habits of punctuality and self-control. Some high 
school teachers not only have these completely unreasonable cxpcc- 
tations. but aUo seem to be una^'arc of the fact that when pupiU 
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vide the regimen suited to a learner of what is right and what is 
wrong. This regimen shonld indnde provisions for associating the 
pupil with worthy persons whom he wants to imitate and whose 
ideas of right and wrong he will therefore internalize, i.e., learn 
(see p. 28). 
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the teacher who (see Principle 8, Chapter 4) recognizes that the most 
stable and usually the best classroom control results when the pupils 
engage earnestly in their activities. Such a teacher knows enough 
about the psychology of adolescence to realize what the chief in- 
terests of his pupils are likely to be. This teacher is careful to clarify 
the aims of the course, to demonstrate how they are related to the 
lives of the pupils in his class, and to encourage the pupils to share 
with him the responsibility of deciding how the class may best realize 
these aims.^ This cooperation comes slowly and haltingly at first. 
But when the pupils are convinced that the teacher really means 
what he says about shared planning, nearly all of them will partici- 
pate, and the units of work which result will come very close to 
being the “psychological property” of the entire class. 

■ This device of shared planning, which induces in the students a 
sense of involvement, of psychological ownership, is probably. the 
most effectual means known to high school teachers for the main- 
tenance of good discipline. This applies to all three aspects of dis- 
cipline. The incentive to learn is usually strongest and most enduring 
when students are invited to participate in planning their classroom 
work; similarly, experimental research has demonstrated that indi- 
viduals are far more likely to carry out group decisions than those 
•which they have made alone; moreover, because their peer culture 
(see pp. 149-50) is supremely important to them, adolescents are 
particularly susceptible to group commitments. If the aims of the 
group dominate the interest of all the members of the group, then 
the achievements of the individual which support these aims will be 
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persistently misbehave they probably do so because they had an 
inadequate or faulty prior education, and that the remedy lies in their 
further education or re-education. The disciplinary problems which 
confront high school teachers who overlook these facts are largely 
the result of their own misconceptions. 

But this is not all. Teachers who overlook the fact that pupils 
must learn the modes of behavior which make for effective clL- 
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the teacher who (see Principle 8, Chapter 4) recognizes that the most 
stable and usually the best classroom control results when the pupils 
engage earnestly in their activities. Such a teacher knows enough 
about the psychology of adolescence to realize what the chief in- 
terests of his pupils ate likely to be. This teacher is careful to clarify 
the aims of the course, to demonstrate how they are related to the 
lives of the pupils in his class, and to encourage the pupils to share 
with him the responsibility of deciding how the class may best realize 
these aims.^ This cooperation comes slowly and haltingly at first. 
But when the pupils are convinced that the teacher really means 
what he says about shared planning, nearly all of them will partici- 
pate, and the units of work which result will come very close to 
being the “psychological property” of the entire class. 

This device of shared planning, which induces m the students a 
sense of involvement, of psychological ownership, is probably .the 
most effectual means known to high school teachers for the main- 
tenance of good discipline. This applies to all three aspects of dis- 
cipline. The incentive to learn is usually strongest and most enduring 
when students are invited to participate in planning their classroom 
work; similarly, experimental research has demonstrated t^hat indi- 
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persistently misbehave they probably do so because they had an 
inadequate or faulty prior education, and that the remedy lies in their 
further education or re-education. The disciplinary problems wliich 
confront high school teachers who overlook these facts arc largely 
the result of their own misconceptions. 

But this is not all. Teachers who overlook the fact that pupiU 
must learn the modes of behavior which make for effective clL- 
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capacities, interests, and needs. Such organization of work improves 
the quality of both instruction and discipline. 

Third, the wise teacher not only makes his classroom as interesting 
and attractive as possible, but invites his students to help keep it 
that way and tries to see that their contribution satisfies them. Stu- 
dents who have secured books, magazines, clippings, cartoons, speci- 
mens, charts, pictures, and the like acquire a sense of ownership and 
pride which promotes good conduct in the classroom. 


Wise teachers employ many techniques 
to maintain good discipline 


There is no bag of tricks which the teacher can use to secure good 
discipline. Tricks can result in temporary outtvard conformity, 
which masks fear, resentment, and sometimes hatred, but they never 
result in a regimen suited to a learner, in clfective control, or in 
wholesome correcdon. Good teaching-teaching which makes sense 
to the class and which proceeds upon a course that the pupils them- 
selves have helped to plan, thus commimng themselves to the 
teacher’s aims— is the only dependable recipe in the long run for 
securing good discipline. 

However, there are other factors which bear upon the establish- 
ment or maintenance of good discipline. Some techniques and de- 
vices are either demanded or sanctioned by the basic principle which 
relates to the conditions necessary for effective learning (see Chapter 
4). Techniques derived from these factors are commonly employed 
by successful high school teachers to help esQbhsh and maintain 
good discipline. Let us analyze, fimt, the techniques and devices 
which help establish good discipUne and, second, those which help 


A number of the techniques which make for good discipline de- 
rive from a recognition of one facton that the adolescent p«r cul- 
mre greatly influences the behavior of high school students. Tlie be- 
liefs md modes of behavior common to a group of adol^cents con- 
stitute their peer culture. Normal adoleseenls want to break away 
from their former infantile dependence on adults, but the problems 
raised by this desire are e.«remely perplexmg to younpters. For thn 
reasoh, most adolescents feel unsure of themselves and need to find 
securi;- somewhere. They almost always find it in group approval. 
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greeted by group acclaim, and nothing is more satisfying than this 
to any normal adolescent. This, then, is a regimen suited to a learner 
par excellence. Control is inherent in group-centered activity; to 
get out of line,” as the pupils themselves might say, is to flout tlte 
will of the group, to risk being a nobody or a “square,” something 
which normal adolescents are not likely to do. Correction, when it 
ecomes necessary, is for the same reason an inherent or a built-in 
unction o t ^ group-centered activity. In his skill in converting the 
aims of his instruction into the self-determined aims of his pupiU lies 
° disciplinary 
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ing status with the group, influencing others, testing one’s associates, 
rewarding one’s friends,. and. the like. He knows that what appears 
to be senseless giggling, shoving, and'poking is a normal concomitant 
of growing up, especially in early adolescence. He is aware that 
building castles in the air is a normal function of the adolescent 
imagination. He recognizes the absurdity of expecting anyone, and 
especially an adolescent, to work at top speed all the time; he knows 
that fluctuations in work performance, sometimes very pronounced, 
are bound to occur. He appreciates the fact that tensions sometimes 
mount rapidly in adolescents and that as a result they need to blow 
off steam. More than this, the wise teacher will train himself to 
accept the fact that he will sometimes be treated with rudeness, de- 
fiance, and even contempt which he does not deserve. 

Unlike the foster mother hen who goes into a. dither because the 
ducklings in her brood cannot be kept out of the water, and unlike 
some teachers who have little understanding of adolescents, the 
teacher who wins the acceptance of the boys and girls in his high 
school class takes all these things in his stride. Of course he does not 
allow his class to run wild. He does nor allow any pupil to impose 
unreasonably upon him or the other members of the group, because 
he knows that if he refrains from making proper educational de- 
mands on his students, they will take this to be evidence of his lack 
of concern for their welfare. 

The wise'teacher realizes that a pupil’s need to resolve some prob- 
lem of winning group acceptance, or of acquiring status, or of 
achieving self-esteem may be as important to this boy s or girl s 
wholesome development, at a particular moment, as the subject 
matter of his class, and consequently the teacher makes no issue of 
these small acts of social experimentation which occur in his classes 
even though they may interfere somewhat with his work of instruct- 
ing. The wise teacher recognizes giggling, for instance, as a release 
of inner tensions, and good-natured shoving and poking as uncon- 
scious expressions of affection or rapport; he does what he can to 
ease embarrassments and overlook antics which do not disrupt the 
group. Furthermore, the wise teacher provides for a certain amount 
of moving about in his classroom, tries to pace the work to coincide 
with the attention span of which his pupils seem capable, varies the 
routine of the class to avoid monotony, is understanding when ten- 
sions erupt, and deals good-naturedly with the pupil who has ex- 
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i.e in the sense of acceptance which comes from conformity to 
what then gang” thinks, weare, says, and does. This makes the peer 
culture the most important single element in the lives of high school 
pupils. Every good teacher knows that the authority which these 
young people most willingly accept is that which resides in their 
peer group. Hence he knows that he must be acceptable to the group 
If he IS to exert much influence upon any individual within the group 
him wirh^ ^ ^ ® he knows that no pupil can accept 

?2r Hel"r"“ ■'""S di-Pproved by his 

raTeId=?nf h acceptable 

LmSfLd 'f I-" ™““ds, his influence in the Ltab- 

hshmem and maintenance of good discipUne can be very great 
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this accentance he 0 ^ “P'™™" ”> three senses. To achieve 
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friends, daring, learning desired tcfal “skms''''-'’™''''"^ “ 

mg this diiflcult period of their .rm **“'’jted by adolescents dur- 
may be. He realizes that social eSerimenS,'"® 'his behavior 

and that it is as necessary for their devein ™ ““ig““ adolescents, 
water is for ducklings. Consenuentlv he f"’™ “t gutting into the 
wUl be, not only a forum for leamlnn anT” classroom 

skills, but a place for experimenting tvfth intellectual 

winning the favor of the opposite ^x, achieZ^pl^^^^t 
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cision of the group is very likely to be one which all of the pupils 
will feel obligated to support. In the rare instance when one pupil 
fails to conform to the decision, the necessary correction of his 
wrongdoing will be supplied by the group itself, usually in the form 
of openly expressed disapprovaL 

Another technique which makes for the establishment of good 
discipline consists in organizing classwork into a sensible routine. 
When the pupils don’t know what is going to happen next, they may 
enjoy the suspense for a time, but ultimately the uncertainty will 
breed feelings of insecurity and eventually dislike. A poor routine 
means disorder. When pupils do not know what is expected of them, 
they can scarcely be blamed for not knowing how to behave ap- 
propriately. Although they relish innovations from time to time, 
pupils dislike continuing uncertainty. They will show their dislike 
by behavior which does not make for good discipline. Both to estab- 
lish and to maintain good discipline, therefore, at least a moderately 
well-organized routine is necessary. This is what every wise teacher 
will take pains to establish. He will avert monotony by introduc- 
ing occasional novelties, but he will be sure that the basic routines 
of the class are sufficiently stabilized to give his pupils a sense of 
security. Pupils must feel that in general they can count on what is 
going to happen. 

We turn now to a consideration of various techniques commonly 
employed by good high school teachers to reinforce the modes of 
pupil behavior which produce good discipline, once that discipline 
has been established. 

What may be called tlic “tut-tut” signal is perhaps the most 
frequently used of these techniques. Everyone knows what it is. A 
pupil is just beginning to do something which will threaten class 
discipline he is about to do something distracting, for instance, or 
something which will annoy another pupil; his momennry impulse 
is about to prevail over his conscience. The teacher, seeing this, fre- 
nucntly need do no more than catch the pupil s eye in order to alert 
him to his impending loss of self-control. The pupil reasserts his self- 
control, and the threatened distracrion or disturbance does not 
occur. Or perhaps the teacher may resort to an almost imperceptible 
sign of dissent, a nod or some other inconspicuous signal. This de- 
vice, it should he noted, will not establish good discipline. Hut it can 
and frequently does liclp maintain the go<id discipline which ihe 
teacher has a!rcad\' csrablishcd. 
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pressed his tension or impatience in a minor act of misconduct. And 
finally the wise teacher understands why he is sometimes the victim 
of unpleasant treatment whicli he does not deserve; he knows that 
the offender is probably having trouble adjusting to the adult world 
and that his ensuing resentment is vented against the adult closest 
at hand, the teacher; unless the episode threatens to destroy his <rood 
relations with the rest of the class, the teacher accepts such instances 
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will occur from time to time. The high school teacher who has de- 
veloped a good sense of humor and enough inner secnrity to be able 
to laugh at himself will weather these occasional storms. He can 
head off a potentially troublesome incident by turning it into a joke 
on himself; in fact, this is a technique which many good teachers 
have used to neutralize situations which might otherwise have de- 
stroyed the good discipline they had established. 

The **changing gears” techmque is used by all good teachers. The 
wise teacher, as we noted above, knows that there are limits to the 
attention span of his pupils, and he is shrewd in estimating what these 
limits are from day to day. He knows that the good discipline which 
he has established wiU be endangered if he allows his pupils to con- 
tinue too long at one task. When he sees that tension is beginmng 
to mount, he is ready with interesting suggestions for something 
different to do or for a different way of performing the assigned 


WUfK. 

Every wise high school teacher also knows how to use the tech- 
nique of pretended unawareness. He simply ignores examples of 
individual behavior which threaten the self-control of the group. 
By doing this he sets an example for the class, and if he is liked and 
admired by his pupils, most of them will follow it. Later the teacher 
will deal privately with the pupil who has caused the difficulty 
and help him to solve his behavior problem. Note that the teacher 
regards the errant pupil, not as a problem, but as a person with a 


problem. , . , , , 

The “face saving” technique is another which good teachers com- 
monly employ to maintain the good discipline which they have 
already estabUshed. Suppose that a high school pupd m a class in 
mathematics does something which if continued would be con- 
tagious, i.e., would lead others to lose self-control, too. The teacher 
offers some plausible explanation which ranonalizes what the pupil 
has done-he might say, for instance, “Oh, you don t quite under- 
stand this step in the prablem; here, let me help you -which enables 
the pupil to recover his self-control without losing face before the 
rest of the class, but which clearly indicates the teachers disapproval 

of the pupil’s breach of good conduct. „ , , e 

EveX wise teacher uses what might be called the ounce-of-pre- 
vention” technique. Suppose chat the class is scheduled to undertake 
in the near future some activity which is apt to provoke a genem 
loss of self-control. The teacher, by foreseeing this, can do much 
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^ This IS true, too, of what may be called a special form of the 
tut-tut signal. In this case, the teacher simply moves to or past 
the yiciniy of the pupil who is about to lose his self-control. Noth- 
ing IS said. There is not even any implied threat in the teacher’s 
presence. But the teacher’s nearness tends to make the pupil more 

himselMf”” fn- of is going on inside 
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contrS ■" “ recognize their imminent loss of self- 

control and avert it. 
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his class in order to prevent this. If the demands of the necessary 
re-education are beyond his capabilities or if they require him to 
neglect or endanger the welfare of the other pupils, he will continue 
to exclude the miseducated pupil from class untU he has been treated 
and recommended for readmittance by competent authority. And 
when the pupil is readmitted to class, the teacher will, of course, be 
guided in his future treatment of the pupil by the prognosis of the 
counselor. 


The basic commitments of the American people 
are honored by good teachers 

It will be recalled that the basic commitments of the American 
people (see Principle 4, Chapter 4) are the rules of the game in our 
democratic society. Consequently, it is the responsibUity of the 
American public secondary school to help incorporate these rules of 
the game into our young people’s moral equipment. Good teachers 
realize that the type of discipline for which they should educate 
should always be consistent in every respect with these basic com- 
mitments of the American people. In addition to striving for the 
greatest good for the greatest number, these teachers respect the 
dignity of each student in every way, and they make fairness and 
equality of treatment a rule from which they never deviate. Al- 
though they insist upon proper order, good teachers try to make this 
self-imposed by helping their students to understand what the com- 
ponents of good order are and to see why it is important to their own 
well-being to leam to behave in an orderly way of their own free 
will. 

Teachers who maintain good discipline 
avoid certain serious mistakes 

Some teachers do things which destroy good discipline. What, arc 
these things? Let us look at some of them. All are violations of the 
points in the psychology of learning discussed in Chapter 4. 

Boredom is fatal to good discipline. Most students can tolerate 
very little of it. If they are bored, the things they will do to over- 
come their boredom seldom make for good discipline. The wise 
teacher knows this, and he never permits his class to remain bored 
for long. Instead, as we observed earlier, he docs his best to make 
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to prevent it if he takes the trouble to talk out the problem tvith his 
pupi s m advance. His purpose here is to create in the minds of his 
pupils a pnor image of what their behavior should be, so that when 
the ume comes they will conduct themselves according to this 
Hf T spontaneous impulse. Examples 
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vexing and relentless. Teachers whose own personalities are emo- 
tionally unstable obviously will tend to heighten the insecurities 
which normally characterize the development of their adolescent 
pupils. Conversely, the high school teacher who can maintain good 
discipline is usually a person of balanced and stable emotional re- 
sponses. His pupils can predict what he will do; they are confident 
of his behavior. 

Moreover, good high school teachers, though they are often per- 
sons of rather more than average personal dignity, do not overreact 
when they are affronted, intentionally or unintentionally, by their 
pupils. They do not allow even the most exasperating pupil’s conduct 
to upset their self-control. In other words, they do not permit their 
egos to become involved. The teacher who takes offense at the 
crudities of his pupils will seldom achieve success either in teaching 
them the socially approved modes of behavior or in bringing about 
constructive control of his classes. The teacher who permits his ego 
to become involved in the intentional or unintentional provocations 
of his students is likely to yield to a temptation, which, above all 
others, will destroy good discipline. He will permit his desire for 
revenge to dictate what he does; in other words, he will retaliate. 
Nothing less than an atmosphere of open conflict can result. In this 
kind of guerilla warfare whatever good discipline may have been 
established is certain to vanish. No teacher should permit himself 
this kind of personal involvement. Though he should make himself 
one of the group in many respects, he should stand apart, and 
above, when it comes to questions of personal vanity. 


Summary 

Discipline signifies three things: a re^en suited to a learner, effec- 
tive control, and correction when it is truly necessary. Good teach- 
ing affords our best guarantee of discipline in all three senses. The 
peer culture is very important to boys and girls of high school age. 
The secondary school teacher must be accepted by the group if he 
is best to influence the individuals in the group. A teacher can use 
certain techniques to win tills acceptance, and certain other tech- 
niques to help establish good discipUne once he has been accepted. 
These techniques were examined in this chapter, as well as tech- 
niques used by the teacher to maintain good discipline already estab- 
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the work of his course interesting and varied. He knows that serious 
boredom is more likely to occur in two groups of pupils, those who 
are the most and those who are the least capable, and consequently 
he takes these groups particularly into account in his planning. And 
one should remember that most good dlscipUnarians-i.e., teachers 
who seldom have senous discipKnary problems-are themselves per- 
sons whom adolescents find interesting. 
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vexing and relentless. Teachers whose own personalities are emo- 
tionally unstable obviously will tend to heighten the insecurities 
which normally characterize the development of their adolescent 
pupils. Conversely, the high school teacher who can maintain good 
discipline is usually a person of balanced and stable emotional re- 
sponses. His pupils can predict what he will do; they are confident 
of his behavior. 

Moreover, good high school teachers, though they are often per- 
sons of rather more than average personal dignity, do not overreact 
when they are affronted, intentionally or unintentionaily, by their 
pupils. They do not allow even the most exasperating pupil’s conduct 
to upset their self-control. In other words, they do not permit their 
egos to become involved. The teacher who takes offense at the 
crudities of his pupils will seldom achieve success either in teaching 
them the socially approved modes of behavior or in bringing about 
constructive control of his classes. The teacher who permits his ego 
to become involved in the intentional or unintentional provocations 
of his students is likely to yield to a temptation, which, above all 
others, will destroy good discipline. He will penrut his desire for 
revenge to dictate what he does; in other words, he will retaliate. 
Nothing less than an atmosphere of open conflict can result. In this 
Idnd of guerilla warfare whatever good discipline may have been 
estabUshed is certain to vanish. No teacher should permit himself 
this kind of personal involvement. Though he should make himself 
one of the group in many respects, he should stand apart, and 
above, when it comes to questions of personal vanity. 


Summary 

Discipline signifies three things: a regimen suited to a learner, effec- 
tive control, and correction when it is tmly necessaty. Good teach- 
ing affords our best guarantee of disaphne m all three senses The 
peer culture is very important to boys and gnis of high school age. 
The secondary school teacher must be accepted by the poup if he 
is best to inflince the individuals in the group. A teacher can use 


certain techniques to wm 


tills acceptance, and certain other tech- 


niques to help establish good disaphne once he has been accepted. 
These techniques were examined m thn chapter as well as tech- 
niques used by the teacher to maintam good dnaphne already cstab- 
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lished in the classroom and some of the mistakes teachers make which 
destroy discipline. 

Teachers should not forget that the public high school as an insri- 
tution is supported for the education of youth, not for the comfort 
or convenience of teachers. Some of what is done in the name of dis* 
cipline by the few teachers who have overlooked or forgotten this 
precept, verges on temper tantrums. Good discipline can never be 
either established or maintained dirough such means. The only secure 
pathway to the establishment and maintenance of good discipline 
is the provision of a regimen which is suited to the adolescent learner 
engaged in acquiring the modes of behavior which result in good 
discipline, both in the school and elsewhere. This pathway is never 
smooth or untroubled, yet it is the only path by which teachers can 
both help their pupils leam the modes of behavior which result in 
discipline, and earn for themselves the respect and gratitude of their 
pupils. 



chapter 



VITALIZING THE EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In this chapter we shall apply the basic principles of American pub- 
lic secondary education to the extra-class activities program of the 
school. Everything we say will be based on the presupposition that 
all extra-class activities are part of the school’s educational program. 
We believe that extra-class activities are as much a part of the school 
curriculum as are the regular subjects of instruction. 

This belief can be justified in several ways. First, since the school 
is intended to be an educational institution, everything that it does, 
including all the things which its teachers or pupils arc permitted 
to do in its name, should educate. Second, the educational program 
of the school necessarily includes all of the school situations in 
which learning occurs. Third, students learn everywhere, not just 
in classrooms; thus they are being educated, for good or ill, in the 
school’s extra-class program. 

In appraising the educational value of any part of the high school 
program, the foUowing three questions should be asked. 

1. What learnings is it intended to bring about? 

2. Who is to acquire these learnings? 

3. What measures have been taken to ensure that what is to 

be learned will in fact be learned? 

The answers to these questions should be in harmony with the 
basic principles of public sccondar}' education. We shall apply these 
basic principles to each of these three questions within the context 
of extra-class activirics. 


lit 
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What learnings 

should the extra-class activities program 
be designed to produce? 

The fundamental obligation of the public secondary school is to pro- 
mote the general welfare by helping young people to learn what- 
ever they must learn during adolescence in order to engage success- 
fully in the basic social processes upon which the strength of the 
nation and the well-being of its citizens depend. To fulfill this 
obligation, the school must give top priority to helping its students 
make themselves as competent as possible to carry on three of 
these basic social processes (see Chapter 4). In order to do this the 
school must help its students to make a direct study of all the rest 
of these processes. 

A direct Vtaiiung never takes place without concomitant learnings 
(see Chapter 4). Whatever direct learning one acquires (e.g., that 
the angles of a triangle total iSo**) is always accompanied by one or 
more concomitant learnings (e.g., that mathematics is a pleasure or 
a bore, that one is a success or a failure in the study of mathematics, 
that one’s fellows are considerate or ruthless, arid so on). The direct 
learnings which one acquires are determined by the nature of the 
subject matter in question; in chemistry one does not learn what one 
learns in mechanical drawing. But in all courses the concomitant 
learnings may be very much alike. In either chemistry or mechanical 
drawing one may learn to heed or ignore the feelings of others, to be 
self-confident or diffident, to regard oneself as socially accepted or 
rejected, and so on. 

These two considerations, based on our previous discussion, war- 
rant a number of generalizations about what students should learn 
through extra-class activities. 

Every exlro-cJoss acfivJfy shoutd provide 
desirable direct and concomitant learnings 
The extra-class activities which the secondary school sponsors, no 
less than its subjects of study, should be so conceived and so con- 
ducted that they provide direct learnings relating to the proper pur- 
poses of public secondary education. It is true, of course, that some 
direct learning results from participating in any extra-class activity, 
but this learning may be unrelated to the purposes of the school of 
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even antithetical to them if the faculty member sponsoring the 
activity is inept at handling it. 

Moreover, students who participate in any extra-class activity, 
whether the activity is planned wisely or poorly or not at all, are 
bound to acquire many concomitant learnings. When the fsculty 
of a school neglects its extra-class program, these concomitant learn- 
ings are very likely to be undesirable. They may be the unintended 
consequence of events whose significance high school pupils are 
too unsophisticated to comprehend. For example, an extra-class 
activity may entail a cost in dues or other expenses for the student. 
The sum involved may be trifling for most students, yet crucial for 
a few. Being excluded for such a reason is an experience which, 
if repeated and especially if coupled with a lack of scholastic success, 
very often leads the student to believe that he doesn’t belong in 
school. This is a concomitant learning, and once it is fixed in the 
student’s mind there is a good chance that he will become an early 
school leaver. Desirable concomitant learnings are part of the school’s 
responsibility and they are generally acquired only if the faculty 
sponsors of extra-class activities deUbcrately strive for them. 

CoUedively, the extra~class adWities offered 
should provide direct learnings 
respecting all the basic social processes 
If the public secondary school program is to make students as pro- 
ficient as possible to carry on all of the basic social processes, the 
extra-class activities program must be deliberately planned to pro- 
vide direct learnings respecting these processes; this cannot be left 
to chance. The scope of the secondary school’s extra-class pro- 
gram will be broad enough only if each basic sodal process is 
“represented” by a balanced variety of activities related to it. 

There should be extra-class activities, appealing to students, which 
will teach them to think and communicate effectively (Principle 5), 
such as: 

Assemblies (especially those nudes, science, social snid- 
pattemed on the town meet- ics, and speech) 

Ing) Discussion croups 

Choral reading groups Dranude clubs 

Debate teams Litcr3r>’ societies 

Departmental clubs (especially Parliamentarians’ clubs 
those in EnglUli. foreign Public forum groups 
languages, hUior\', nuihe- Scluxil publications 
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Eifeenve thought and communication should be the deUberate 
m of sponsors not only in these activities but in all others that 
offered by the school. What this means is that teacheis, both 

o'eonl T‘ ' should never forget that helping young 

p pie learn to thnk and communicate effectively is a top-kve! 
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Assemblies to commemorate 
national heroes 

Clubs organized for the smdy 
of local and regional affain 
Departmental clubs in histoiv 
and civics ^ 

Parliamentary law groups 


Public forum organizations 
School elections 
School service clubs 
Student councils 
Various forms of student par- 
Qcipation in community 
services 
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Assemblics devoted to cood 

grooming, health, safety%„d 

SO on 

Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 
Clcan-up weeks 
Departmental clubs in home 
ccononucs, hygiene, science, 
and so on 


Future Farmers of America 
Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica 

Girl Scouts 
Hiking clubs 
Hospiul auxiliaries 
Junior Red Cross 
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Safety clubs School forests 

Safety drives Sports (individual, intramural 

School farms team, and intermural team) 

A well-balanced program of such activities should be offered by 
every secondary school. Moreover (see p. 49), every extra-class 
activity— as well as all other school activities— should be productive 
of a safe and healthful environment. This is an important and often 
difficult part of the school’s responsibilities. 

We have also seen (Principle 6) why the high school should have 
its students make a direct study of the problems of making a living. 
Schools can furnish direct learnings of a vocational nature through 
such extra-class activities as: 


Arts and crafts clubs 
Career assemblies 
Career days or weeks 
Departmental clubs in agricul- 
ture, art, business education, 
home economics, industrial 
education, music, and science 
Excursions and field trips 
FDA 
FFA 
FHA 
4-H Club 


FTA 

Hospital auxiliaries 
Journalism clubs 
Library clubs 
Radio clubs 

Religious education groups 
School farms 
School forests 
School publications 
Skilled performance groups in 
music 
TV clubs 


Direct learnings related to the improvement of family living 
should also be afforded by the extra-class activity program through 
social activities in which wholesome boy-girl relationsiiips are con- 
sciously established and maintained, such as; 


Arts and crafts clubs 
Departmental clubs in art, 
home economics, hygiene, 
industrial arcs, and science 


4-H Qub 

FFA 

FHA 

Individual and chamber music 
activities 


The high school should also enable its students to make a direct 
study of the problems related to society’s physical sccunts- (Prin- 
ciple 6)-the management of natural resources, narional defense and 
the like (see also Chapter 4). Every high school student should ac- 
quire important direct learnings regarding tlicse ncccssin^ for sur- 
vival thr^gh one or more cstra-class activities such as the following; 
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Conservation clubs 
Departmental clubs in foreign 
languages, history, science, 
and other social studies 
Foreign correspondence 
groups 


International relations clubs 
Nature study organizations 
Travel clubs 

United Nations auxiliaries 


stnir?” ‘’’Bh students should 

^uj, directly ,s *at relating to spiritual growth (Principle 5). 

uubTc t *”7 “■> bat be accomplished by the 

Rtowth are -'“"S » spiLal 

but also by such extrrcla°ss feriritSat'™^' 


Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 
Girl Scouts 


Hi-Y 

Religious clubs 

proc^tlhtchfehl' 

ciple 6 . m S“" «perience (Prin- 

offers. These are oro^iH,.^ ; ^ extra-class activities which it 

schools; examples are: ” “hundance in our better high 


Art and handicraft clubs 
Art appreciation groups 
Art exhibits ^ 

Assemblies 
Choirs 

Somse?”''’"® 8"’"P* 

Dance groups 

Deparmiental debt b, ^ 
Enghsh, home economics 
mdustnd arts, music, and 
physical education 


Excursions to art galleries and 
exhibits 

Jewelry-making clubs 
Literary societies 
Alusic festivals 
Opera clubs 

Performing groups in music 
photography clubs 
Poetry dubs 
Symphony clubs 
Water ballets 

The secondary school should aUn u 
in recreation (Principle 6). And , gnin experience 

respect should be afforded by its eitiS'’ in this 

which are useful for this Dumosp mni j activities. The activities 
vio^Iy been listed, and danL and p“rtie™fd'j ti ‘ 

The remannng basic social prnceS “™- 

and control (Principle 6): students must Tam orgamzarion 

selves that all of the other neeessaty": ! “.rbrS^d t”; 
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effectively as possible. The public secondary school should also pro- 
vide direct learnings respecting this basic social process through its 
extra-class activities program: 

Assembly committees • Know-your-city clubs 

Boys’ state Know-your-state clubs 

Class organizations Student councils 

Departmental clubs in civics Student courts and other stu- 

and history dent government 

Girls’ state 

Every exfro-class acf'ivify 
should be so conceived and so condocfed 
i/ioi only desirable concomitant learnings will result 
Desirable concomitant learnings are learning which are in har- 
mony with the proper purposes of the American public secondary 
school. And the proper purposes, of course, were presented in 
Chapter 4. As a whole, then, the concomitant learmngs which are 
by-products of participation in the extra-class activities of the school 
should enable students to: 

I. Derive values from the past which help them prepare 
for the future (Principle 2). 

2'. Think and communicate effectively (Principle 3). 

3. Understand, accept, and Uve the democratic way of 
life (Principle 4). 

4. Understand, appreciate, and apply the pnnciples of safe 

and healthful living (Principle 5). 

5. Prepare themselves for the problems of making a living, 
strengthening the family, and providing for physical se- 
curity, spiritual growth, aesthetics, recreation, and social or- 
ganization and control (Principle 6). 

6. Help their school live up to the ideal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. (Principle 7). 

7. Help their school use what is known about the learning 

process (Principle 8). , , , 

8 Help their parents and other adults understand the pur- 
posK and program of the public secondary school and 
show them its effectiveness (Principle 9). 

Now let us comment on these categories of desirable concomitant 
learnings one by one. No matter what it is-the stamp club, the 
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school newspaper, the junior prom, the student council, the school 
orchesm, the debate team, the intramural sports program-evety 
extra-class activity draws upon the past, for aU knowledge and skUls 
have roots in the past. But this unavoidable utilization of the past 
tor^ 'vhich will be useful in the 

leamTir? ‘‘"d accept (i.e., what they 
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lZ « conceived and conducted by the school, 
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leamings acquired throuvh „,_-*“^^°“^bools, the concomitant 
different in the nvo instances T^P““g ” 'bis activity are quite 
mstances. The group of students in School A 
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are being much better oriented to and prepared for the future than 
are those in School B. 

Whether the teacher is aware of it or not, concomitant learnings 
of some sort are certain to occur in any extra-class activity. Only 
if the activity is conceived and conducted in consonance with the 
basic principles of secondary education can we be assured that these 
unavoidable by-products of pupil participation will be of a desirable 
nature. 

We have seen (Chapter 4, Principle 3) that teaching students to 
think and to communicate effectively must be made a top-level 
priority task of the school if societal strength and individual well- 
being are best to be ensured. This holds for every extra-class activity 
as well as for every subject offered by the secondary school. In this 
chapter we have already noted that the subject matter of such activi- 
ties as writers’ clubs, literary societies, school publications, and de- 
partmental clubs of many sorts affords direct learnings in this im- 
portant respect It must be remembered that participation in every 
extra-class activity, regardless of its subject matter, inevitably results 
in concomitant learnings which make youths either (a) more skilled 
in thinking and communicating effectively or (b) less so. Let us see 
why this is true by noting certain aspects of interscholastic football 
in two high schools in which this activity is quite differently con- 
ceived and conducted. 

In School C the football coach helps all the boys on the squad 
see why the offensive plays he is teaching are likely to work in the 
kinds of situations for which they are designed, and why each player 
must do his assigned task well if the ball is to be advanced. And 
when the game is under way he neither calls plays from the bench 
nor sends in substitutes with special instructions to the quarterback 
regarding what play or plays to call next. Also, this coach recognizes 
that he is teaching speech by example every time he utters a word; 
he sees to it that the example he sets is habitually a good one. In 
School D the football coach concentrates his instmetion regarding 
offensive plays on the quarterback who calls the signals. The other 
players may not understand the reasons behind the coach s instruc- 
tions, but he is satisfied if they do what they must to make each 
play work. The example set by this coach when he speaks leaves 
much to be desired. 

As we have already observed, students leam whatever they ex- 
perience and accept. If the boys on both football squads accept 
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what their coach does, the nvo groups are acquiring markedly dif- 
ferent ^ncomitant learnings in respect to thinking and communi- 
cating. Those in School C are directly learning to reason in football 
situations, and concomitantly learning that it is both pleasurable and 
profitable to think things out for oncself-a learning quite likely to 
transfer to other situations. In School D the quarterback is directly 
earning to reason about football situations, but the other players 
karuTr,; th', ■ Kammates are concomitantly 

else th! I ’’rr “ '''' “‘’“''y to ^ont^ne 
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viously likely to accept most of what goes on in them. Third, what 
goes on in any given extra-class activity either is, or is not, pre- 
dominantly democratic. 

In any given extra-class activity, either there is, or there is nor, a 
prevailing respect for the sacredness of human personality. If there 
is such a prevailing respect, the participating students will con- 
comitantly learn to respect the sacredness of human personality. If 
no such respect prevails, they will not acquire this concomitant 
learning in the activity in question. If any practice prevails which 
denies that all human beings are of supreme and equal moral worth 
(showing favoritism, employing sarcasm, permitting the cost of par- 
ticipating to be so high as to exclude any student, excluding any 
student because of race, religion, social status, clothing; etc.), the 
participating youths will concomitantly leam to regard human be- 
ings as of unequal moral worth— a learning subversive to American 
democracy. 

In any extra-class activity, either there is, or there is not, a pre- 
vailing insistence upon integrity. If there is, the participating students 
will concomitantly leam to value integrity. If there is not, this con- 
comitant learning so necessary to societal good health will not be 
acquired in the activity under consideration. If a climate of poor 
sportsmanship, deceit, or any other form of cheating prevails in the 
activity (e.g., if a football coach calls signals from the bench, if a 
debate coach writes the speeches which the debating students give, 
if a faculty sponsor writes some of the material which goes into the 
school newspaper), the students will leam to cheat as a by-product 
of their participation. 

Similarly, in any extra-class activity the participating youths either 
do or do not concomitantly leam to use freedom wisely, to make 
wholesome adjustments to the opposite sex, to feel that they belong 
and are accepted by their fellows, to acquire a merited feeling of self- 
confidence, to work at self-imposed tasks, to criticize tactfully and 
to differ peaceably, to tolerate opposed points of view, to help shape 
the views of the group through persuasion based on reason, to work 
cooperatively for the common good, to select and follow wise 
leadership, to lead without dominating, and to govern thc^clvcs 
'visely. Again, unless extra-class activities are properly planned, 
these important by-products of participation will not be learned; 
further, the very opposites of these important learnings will con- 
comitancly be acquired if what goes on in an extra-class activity 
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gives students satisfying experiences in respect to these opposites. 
Since teaching youths to understand, appreciate, and live the demo- 
cratic way of life is a top-priority task of the public secondaiy 
school, each extra-class activity offered by the secondary school 
inHel a” that democratii values, 

Lt, who iT’ concomitantly by the stu- 
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be built; if they are not, no such concomitant outcome can reason- 
ably be expected. If high school youths are led to establish and 
maintain self-imposed law and order and to make prudent use of 
their material resources, the necessary groundwork will concomi- 
tantly be laid for securing the nation against internal disorder and the 
wasteful use of its natural resources. If the school fails to teach good 
government and physical security, the burden will be placed on 
adult education to teach it. Spiritual growth, also, can be either 
nurtured or stunted by the concomitant learnings which extra-class 
activities afford. Everything that high school students do relates to 
aesthetics; through their extra-class activities, students either will or 
will not learn concomitantly to appreciate and create beauty. Par- 
ticipation in extra-class activities can either broaden the students’ 
appreciation of the need for a rounded variety of leisure time pur- 
suits, or it can be so narrow as to handicap them severely in this 
respect. How the faculty views and carries on its extra-class activities 
program are again the determining factors. In properly thought-out 
and supervised extra-class activities students will concomitantly learn 
much that will help them organize and govern, but in poorly planned 
and supervised activities they may acquire antidemocratic learnings. 

The American public secondary school is obligated to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all the cducable youth of the com- 
munity (Principle 7), The concomitant learnings afforded by its 
extra-class activities will serve either to help or to hinder the school 
in discharging this necessary responsibility. It is inevitable that stu- 
dents who take part in any activity will concomitantly Icam cither 
to view their fellows as persons of supreme and equal moral worth 
or to regard favoritism and special privileges as acceptable, even de- 
sirable, Only if all its extra-class activities are so designed and car- 
ried on that the former of these two alternatives results, will the 
school have the enthusiastic support of its students in its efforts to 
serve equally well all the cducable youth in its district. 

The school can most capably perform its function only if it capi- 
talizes upon what is known about the learning process (Principle 8). 
What students can and will learn concomitantly through taking part 
in a properly conceived and cfTcctivcIy conducted program of extra- 
class activities will be of enormous help here. Wc know that the 
most effective learning will result onlv if the students sec a clear and 
sensible relationship between what the school asks ihetn to do and 
something they want for themselves. TIic right kind of dcpanmcntal 
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club will arouse students’ interests and lead them to a renewed in- 
terest in the content of their courses (whether agriculture, art, busi- 
ness education, English, foreign languages, history and the other 
social studies, home economics, mathematics, physical education, 
science, or unified studies). The “subject matter” of almost all other 
^tra-class activities relates to one or more of the school’s courses. 
Nearly all extra-class activities can help youths engaged in them to 
generate the interests and consequent purposes which will make 
the co^es which the school offers mean more to them. As Frenvell * 
p rase it over a quarter of a century ago, “Wherever possible, e.xtra- 
curricular acuvities should grow out of curricular activities and re- 
turn to them to enrich them.” 
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Young people like to take part in extra-class acdviries; they usually 
look forward eagerly to this part of their school life (sec p. loi, 
Chapter 5). All youths must find if equally possible to take part 
in these activities if they are to be equally encouraged to remain in 
high school. We should never forget that a sizable majority of 
the many early school leavers so carefully studied by Dillon and 
Hecker (see p. 103, Chapter 5) had not taken part in a single extra- 
class activity. 

Since participation in extra-class activities seems to lead youths to 
remain in school, all pupils should be able to take part in them. Bur 
there is another equally compelh'ng reason. Since extra-class activities 
wliich are properly conceived and administered help students make 
themselves competent to carry on the basic social processes upon 
which our communal and individual well-being depends, the school 
cannot perform its proper function unless all its students can Icam 
whatever they arc capable of learning in any extra-class activity as 
well as in any regular course. 

Thus if the school is to discharge its obligations to socicc)', all 
cducablc youth muse find it possible to participate in a rounded 
variety of tlie e.xtra-class activities as well as to take the courses 
offered by the scliool. This assertion can be disputed successfully 
only if it can be shown that the extra-class activities program affords 
no learnings necessary or desirable for all youtlis to acquire which 
arc not afforded by tlic school’s courses. It is the author s considered 
judgment that cliis cannot be shown, iliat all high school students 
can ac(|uirc many such additional learnings through participation 
in a balanced program of properly conceived and conducted extra- 
class activities. 
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gained in the activities which he sponsors, and he knows how these 
activities must be conducted so that students will acquire these leatn- 
mp. He knows also what other conditions (see below) must be ful- 
filled in order to provide an effective program of extra-class activities, 
and he is, of course, ready to do his part in meeting them. 

Knowing these things and being ready are imperative: but they 
are not enough. The teachers who successfully sponsor these activi- 
les are necKsarily dedicated persons. Under all but the most favor- 
able conditions the sponsoring of extra-class activities is largely 
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education, these policies do not typically originate at the hands of 
these or other lay citizens, but rather they are nearly always formu- 
lated by one or more persons on the school faculty. This deficiency 
will be remedied when representative lay citizens, on the invitation 
of the school board, serve on a lay advisory group, one of whose 
functions is to advise in respect to these activities. 

And second, the school faculty has an obligation to make clear 
to the citizens of the community why the procedures it employs are 
believed to be effective. This understanding will increase as repre- 
sentative laymen cooperate with teachers and student leaders in 
improving their school’s extra-class activities program. 

There is a sound pedagogical reason for involving students, too, 
in these deliberations. The public school in a free society is obligated 
to teach its students the processes of self-government. Students who 
share in planning their own extra-class activities are gaining experi- 
ence in self-government which can be exceedingly valuable to them. 

Know/edge of f/ie learning proce« should be applied 
Only well-trained teachers can meet this condition; only they can 
make extra-class activities an effective part of the whole educational 
program. Let us observe some of the things which such a teacher 
will do in order to make his extra-class activity beneficial to the 
students who are participating in it. 

First and foremost, the well-trained teacher knows that he who 
does the doing acquires the learning: whoever docs the planning 
learns to plan, whoever carries out the plan learns to do the work 
which the plan requires, and whoever evaluates the results of the 
Work learns to evaluate. Because he is determined to apply these 
truths, the well-trained teacher is less concerned with product than 
he is with process. For instance, if he is the faculty sponsor of the 
school newspaper, he is more interested in the educational experi- 
ences which his students undeigo in publishing the paper and the 
educational experiences which the other students who read it have 
than he is in winning a prize for his school s paper in competition 
with other schools. He knows that the prize is more likely to be 
'von if he, the sponsor, docs all the rwlly important work-plans 
each issue, decides editorial policies, writes the news storic^ makes 
up the pages, etc. But he also knows that if he docs these things, he 
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and not the students will acquire the learning which these processes 
afford. ^ 

'^’eh-trained sponsor of an extra-class activity likens 
himself, as it were, to the wise teacher of mathematics. If the primary 
aim of teaching mathematics were to solve the problems with the 
least expenditure of time and effort, the teacher would solve them 
lumself aud give the students something else to do. He might let 
them adjust the window shades or erase the blackboards, but he 
would not let them work on the problems; for if they did, some of 
undoubtedly come out with the wrong answers and this 
vould be a waste of time. The wise teacher knows, however, that 
matherna^ T ^ in mathematics is that students learn 

Tev to learn mathematics 

even thomih rhcJ " '^‘“'''"’Vies problems. They must do this' 

manv mSes ™‘'»‘'tdiy, take a long time, and make 

hamim is alwiv t, learn, and what his students are 

coursrcan aZd “otivity. Neither, of 

dents mate but rh° ^“cnt to the products which their stu- 
carrying on’the nro “ "’“'I' is learned through 

^hl we™ lal'^id " Products are created. 

to give their besf activity offers if they a are 

it. For this reason and 1 "k*' ™ benefit from taking- part in 

wisely, the sponsor inv^ 7 b' wants them to learn to plan 

in placing tL ectivl^ orth^grpVemt “ 

and with a sharp eve to th. i-O "P'r "" proceeds cautiously 

if he involves his students too UttkTh”^ the students. He realizes that 

are being treated childishly or ’ 

probably without waiting tLee Sherhe“l •''’7"^ 

the other hand, he know! that if he uh. 

ttvides which arc beyond their P them into planning ac- 

conseguencew-illaciir" (it 73“"“ .'hey will fail and as a 

ning and a desire to depend ’upon 117 ^“ P'”"" 

before. Hence the wise cnon ^ c\en more than they did 

will be big enough to challenge 

to assute a^ait deU of ™ 

wliat smdents e.xperience witl. satLfacX th^r"' 

hence apt to learn better. “ " ^ '‘t' “Pt to repeat. 
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To be interesting, an activity muse be meaningfully structured; this 
generally means that it must be centered on a problem. Students in a 
given extra-class activity, for instance, may sec themselves the task 
of publishing a handbook for the student body. The problem is to 
produce an interesting handbook which will not cost more than any 
student can afford to pay. Such a problem satisfies the requirements 
of meaningfulness: the students can understand its structure. Not 
only will each step be meaningful, but the result will probably win 
the applause of the group. 

The wise sponsor knows that the purposes of his students will de- 
termine what they learn. For this reason he is skeptical of e.xtrinsic 
rewards— pins, keys, numerals, letters, and the like— and he uses them 
sparingly. He realizes chat these things have some value as induce- 
ments to achievement; he may even think of them as bribes. But he 
knows that if the student’s purpose is to win a coveted numeral by 
playing softball, then what the student learns is to win a numeral by 
playing softball, not to like the game of softball. He knows that 
the student is not likely to continue to play softball in out-of-school 
life unless he again finds it linked to some appealing extrinsic re- 
ward. The well-trained sponsor wants his students to take part in his 
activity for its own sake, for the intrinsic satisfactions which it af- 
fords. He believes, with John Dewey, that the test of the continuity 
of experience should be applied. If the student continues the activity 
on his own, the activity has met the test. If he docs not, the ac- 
tivity has failed. 

These are by no means all the things known about learning which 
are used by the well-trained sponsor of an extra-class activity. But 
they are the things wliich beginning teachers, in their laudable de- 
sire to make a good showing in the activities which they undertake 
to sponsor, arc apt to overlook, and this is why we have discussed 
them here. 

Every cxfra-c/aM organ/xofion 

tiiou/d he chariered and held occoon#ob/e 
There is no such thing as full student govcmnicnc of a public high 
school, nor should tlicrc be. But if the high school is to do what it 
should to help its students make themselves competent members of a 
free society, there must be extensive and responsible student partici- 
pation in tiic governing of the school. Let us first chart an ideal gov- 
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eming arrangement in a secondary school. Then let ns observe some 
of the steps by which a school should approach this ideal. 

Some sort of representative school-wide student governing body 
should be established, composed of students who arc both nominated 
and elected by their fellow students. This organization should be 
supervised by a faculty member who (a) possesses a scholarly 
knowledge of the principles of representative government and its 
operation, (b) recognizes and sympathizes with the need for students 
to acquire both the direct and concomitant learnings which partici- 
pation in self-government can yield, and (c) is skilled in working 
informally with adolescents and is generally respected and Uked by 
t em. 1 but perhaps one or two of the student representatives on 
this govermng board-most schools would probably call it the Stu- 
dent Council-should be delegates from one of the primary (face-to- 
face) groups into wWch the school is divided and in which rime is 
^ t e discussion of student affairs. Every student in most 

°° 1“ ^ g™“P 8eing usually 

nown as a homeroom (in some schools as a division meeting). One 

officen of the governing board should be 
chosen in school-wide elections 

the^Zn- = charter granted by 
mel Tf r n-r“' "" T’’' 'Charter should stipulate the 

Sent ™vem U “'*™'ihtration delegates to the 

meehv “ t’ovem. The ehftter should 

ee^uLb leandth hoard will be held 

The ehlrter P«fc™anec will be judged, 

ehliee C „ t V “ P™°P=‘ 'he school haf no 

show thev K, ““'hcri'y which the smdents 

school administtatlo'n thinlts this k d"/ 
sentativ: 

at first Ly the aetivities'te wMcrrs‘'tT“thT‘md ” 

ouslv canahlf r,f occ.,.,,- . * Students are obvi- 

chatter might state, for imtaLrLtTr"'”^H“^ responsibility. The 

for no mom rh.n 'he students will be responsible 

no mote than welcoming vmtots to the school, conducting pep 
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rallies, and perhaps controlling pupil conduct in the halls. As the 
students gain experience in governing themselves, as graduating 
students pass along their experience in responsibility to entering 
students, they probably will want to take on a larger share of re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the school. When this happens the 
principal, acting upon the advice of the faculty advisor to the gov- 
erning board, should amend the charter to include whatever new re- 
sponsibilities it is believed that the students will prove themselves 
capable of learning to undertake successfully. In time, this could 
include all or virtually all the extra-class organizations and activities 
in the school. 

The student governing board should in cum charter each of the 
extra-class activities which have been entrusted to it. Each of these 
charters should state the major objectives of the activity in question 
and the criteria by which the performance of the students engaged 
in the activity will be judged. It should stipulate that appropriate 
records must be kept, that the performance of those engaged in the 
activity will be evaluated from time to time by the student govern- 
ing board, and that the group’s charter will be revoked and the activ- 
ity discontinued whenever there is continuing evidence that the 
objectives of the activity are not being achieved. 

Until this chartering of student councils is a much more common 
practice than it is at present, there will continue to be, from the 
students’ point of view, a good deal of sham in the student govern- 
ing activities of our secondary schools. Students do not see that the 
head of the school is legally responsible for the good administration 
of his school and that he is obliged by law to intervene when he sees 
things going badly in activities over which the students mistakenl)^ 
believe they have, or should have, full jurisdiction. A charter whicli 
satisfies the specifications we have noted, if it is faithfully followed, 
'rill remedy this unfortunate situation for students and administrators 
alike. 

Readers of this book can probably recall from dicir own days in 
bigh school a number of extra-class activities whose purposes were 
y^gue and in which there ^vas much dawdling. Some actirirics cxist 

little more than name-they arc merely activities wiiich 
jom in order to increase their listings in the school yearbook. Such 
^'ctivities are evils which should have been eliminated from our 
school systems long ago. If each extra-class activin^ were chancre . 
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as we have suggested, and the charters were faithfully enforced, our 
schools would quickly rid themselves of these superfluous "ac- 
tivities. ^ 


Sfudenfs' in/eresfi sftou/d be surveyed 

from time to time as one bosis for defermming 

what extra-class acfMltes are to be offered 

f We have already 

of all ekp th ^ extra-class activities, like the purposes 

bv It “condary school, are dicmted 

d h K High school 

fhe basic SOAI ™‘' ‘'^'P carry on 

me oasic social processes on whfoh tU^ . 


our country 


and 


lu^ u • . , ^ ^ wnatcver will he 

the basic social processes on which the strength of 

pp- “• 3i-34)- 

yield an enormnuc^v., * r learning. Any extra-class activity can 
desirable for the high school ™ it 

vastly increased in rh people who go to high school has 

dents^ring to thd^ --X 

represented anions rh*. t,* which were formerly un- 

world is chaneing so ranid? population. In addition, our 

young people’s are comr everyone’s interests, particularly 

participation in' extra-rk*; X c^^panding and shifting. Moreover, 
students will probably avoMT'ri^'^ voluntary, which means that 
No seconda^ry schooUhm.lH ^ 
of extra-class a^tivfe """"" 

survey these intS^rfrn^ J should 

four yeaxs-and time-perhaps every three or 
accordance with the results *f P™^”™ extra-class activities in 
natcly, is quite rare" C l. '^=^T"XS. This practice, unfortu- 
extra-class activities far beyonH^^ pe^etuate their established 
serve the needs of the students ceased to 

composed primarily of activities tvhicrtheT"r‘“\P™»””' 
pen to want to sponsor. No eooH „ ^ teachers themselves hap- 

sneh practices. ^ “ ^kely to result from 

welfsTtvTbf tlTpn^hltS 

y punitc school, every student should be able to 
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find at least one extra-cl^s activity in his school which appeals to 
him. The fact that some of our better schools modify their extra- 
class programs to take account of the full range of the socially 
desirable interests of young people suggests that the teachers and 
principals in these schools believ'e in this precept. 

S/uden/s should be kept informed 
of the extra-class activities offered 

No elective system can work well unless those who do the electing 
know what the offerings are among which they may choose. A 
surprising number of schools pay little attention to the orientation 
of students to the extra-class program, and as a consequence the stu-' 
dents are ignorant of the activities which might appeal to them. 

To choose wisely among various activities, the student must 
know more than their names. He must know what the principal 
purposes of each activity are, what the participants are expected to 
do, what special abilities, if any, are required, what ocher eligibility 
requirements there may be, how much time each activity is likely 
to cake, and what financial cost, if any, each activity entails. If he 
decides to enroll in an activity, he should also know how to register 
and where to report. 

In an increasing number of high schools thisinfonnarion is pub- 
licized sytematically through group guidance, homeroom programs, 
handbooks, school newspapers, and assemblies. Counselors advise 
students about extra-class activities as carefully as about course selec- 
tions. These schools recognize that extra-class activities constitute an 
important part of the total educational program. Only when this 
recognition is universal will many of the benefits to students which 
arc potential in these activities be realized. 

No sfudenf should be barred 
from ony extra-class activity by finondo/ costs 
A suliicienc case against expensive activities can be made from the 
fact that learning is denied to students who cannot afford to partici- 
pate. But there arc other important considerations, too. To make the 
accessibility of anv desirable learning contingent upon the pupils 
economic status is, of course, to violate Principle 7. If all human be- 
ings arc to be treated as persons of supreme and c(jual mural ut)rtli, 
the public school must serse all cducabic youtiis equally ucll. Uuf 
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a youths educability has nothing to do with the size of his family’s 
purse To bar ^ from any extra-class activity offered by a pubiie 
^ because he can’t pay the required fee is to deny him 
T„T ” "Sht « anyone elsl 
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socioeconomic levels from participating in them. These students are 
thus often prevented from taking part in a variety of extra-class 
activities. We saw also that students from poor families participate 
in far fewer extra-class activities than students from middle-income 
or well-to-do families. Finally, we saw that more than two thirds of 
the young people who drop out of high school have never taken 
part in any extra-class activity and that these early school leavers 
are predominantly students from families in the lower socioeconomic 
groups. 

If educational opportunity is to be equal, extra-class activities must 
be either free to pupils or so inexpensive that no pupil in the com- 
munity is prevented from taking part in a variety of these activities. 
The Board of Education in Bloomington, Illinois, at the suggestion 
of the superintendent of schools, a few years ago decided that all 
extra-class activities in Bloomington Senior High School should be 
made free to all students. Three years later, it was found that the 
holding power of this school, already much better than average, had 
increased by about i6 per cent. Like a good many otlier high schools, 
this one is fortunate in having dedicated teachers who in the interim 
did many other things to make their school fulfill the needs of its stu- 
dents; consequently, the increase in holding power cannot be at- 
tributed to any single factor. But no one in die Bloomington school 
system doubts that eliminating the costs of extra-class activities had 
a good deal to do with the school’s improved holding power. Many 
schools sell students an activity book which entiilcs them to partici- 
pate in most extra-class activities. The cost of the activity book varies, 
but in many cases it is far too high, even though it is much less than 
students once paid to participate in the various activities individually. 


Every s/udonf should find it possiblo 
lo folce part in a variety of oxlro’dass activities 
Wc noted in Qiaptcr^ that ninth-grade pupils may vary by as much 
as eleven years in their mental ages. Even in chronological age they 
range from as young as eleven years to as old as fifteen. In physical 
stature they nuy be as snull as an average fourth-grade clulJ or as 
fully developed as most high school graduates.* rhese variances sig- 
nify great dilTcrcnccs in social as well as mental and physical dc- 


MUinots Currieulani I'n-gram, Tke of rtf Sftoai m 
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high school should see that its students leam. What is to be learned 
and 'where this learning best takes place should be the determining 
factors. If these determinants arc rigorously applied, and if the school 
regards its extra-class activities as part of its educational program, 
the passing-marks requirements cannot be justified. If, however, the 
school mistakenly regards its extra-class activities simply as play- 
tliings for its students and does not conduct them properly, it can 
perhaps justify this requirement. It could far better justify the com- 
^plete abolition of its extra-class activities, for the school is by defini- 
tion an educational and not a recreational institution. It is keeping 
faith with the supporting public only when everything that it is 
doing is educational. 


Porfidpof/on /n exfra-c/ois odmVies 
should be con/ro//ed through guidance 


Alecharucal devices for the controlling of extra-class activity^ partici- 
pation (of which the point system and the method of limiting by 
permitting pupils to engage in some ma.\imum number of “majori* 
and “minor” activities are but two examples) are based on the 
erroneous assumption that all students are essentially alike. They 
presuppose that the same number of c.xtra-class activities is suitable 
for all lugh school pupils. Hus presupposition is absurd, for young- 
sters in the same high school grade differ in chronological and in 
mental age by as much as five and eleven years respectively— and 
these differences are even greater when the four high school grades 
are considered collectively. 

As the authors* of an'exceUent treatise on extra-class activities 
have said; “It is as much the function of a guidance program to assist 
the student in the planning of [hisj.actirities as it is to rid him in the 
election of classes.” Obviously, only when all that is peranent about 
a student is taken into account can a school decide which and how 
many extra-class activities he should take part in at a time. Equipped 
^vith a eood cumulative record for the student in question, the 
guidance counselor is quite capable of helping the j-out ® 

sensible decisions in these respects. Even if adequate recorck of the 
pupil’s extra-class aenvity participations are lackmg, as they too 
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Every extra-class activity should adhere strictly 
to a budgeting, requisitioning, and accounting system 
Students may easily learn lax financial practices if they are per- 
mitted to handle either funds or properly without controls which 
are applied before any laxness or wrongdoing can occur. If students 
are to learn good money management practices, every extra-class 
activity must have a budget within which it must be operated. If 
pupils are to learn to be accountable for materials and other prop- 
erty, they must operate their extra-class activities under a requisition- 
ing and accounting system in which wastefulness or dishonesty is 
prevented if possible, and penalized promptly if not. If good busi- 
ness practices are to be acquired by those who take part in extra-class 
activities, careful financial records must be kept and all books must 
be competently audited at stated intervals. 


Summary 

Every extra-class activity of the school is a part of its educational 
program. To make this part of its program fulfill the proper purposes 
of the public secondary school, activities should be provided which 
collectively afford direct learnings respecting all of the basic social 
processes on which societal strength and individual well-being de- 
pend. Every extra-class activity should be so conceived and con- 
ducted that the concomitant learnings which result from them will 
be desirable, that is, in accord with the basic principles presented in 
Chapter 4. 

It is necessary to the proper purposes of the public school that all 
students find it equally possible to take part in any extra-class activ- 
itv which interests them and for which they have the requisite 
capabilities. Certain conditions must be provided if students are to 
benefit as much as possible from the extra-class activities of the sec- 
ondary school: first, and most crucial, the sponsors of these student 
undertakings must be well-trained and dedicated teachers; second, 
laymen and students as well as teachers must be involved in the 
shaping of the purposes and scope of the program; third, knowledge 
of the learning process must be used in conducting th«e activities 

Other requirements are that each extra-class activity e c arrcrc 
and that all who participate in it be held accounuble for the ac^ev- 
ing of its stated purposes; that students’ interests be surveyed from 
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time to time as one basis for determining what activities are to be 
offered; that the orientation program of the school ensure that every 
student is well informed about its extra-class activity offerings; that 
every activity either be free or cost so little that no student will be 
prevented from participating in a well-rounded variety of these 
enterprises; that the only eligibility requirements be the student’s 
interest in participating and his ability to learn to do so; that the 
extent of students’ participation be controlled through guidance; 
that records be kept of what is undertaken in each activity and of the 
accomplishments of each student involved; that every extra-class 
activity be given a place on a well-planned school calendar; and that 
there be strict adherence to a defensible budgeting, requisitioning, 
and accounting system. 



chapter 



PROVIDING FOR 

THE EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


If one were to visit a random selection of the secondary schools in 
this country, he would encounter sharply differing points of view 
on the guidance of youth. This situation is quite puzzling unless one 
knows something about the evolution of the organized guidance 
movement since its beginning late in the first decade of this cen- 
tury.i 

Schools hold differing views on guidance because they are at 
different stages in this evolution. Let us now sketch this illuminating 
part of the history of secondary education. We shall try to show 
why the guidance practices found in schools at the most advanced 
stage of this evolution are those which arc most in accord with the 
basic principles of secondary education. 

Guidance theorists have largely devoted themselves to answering 
Uvo questions: 

r. What should be the aim of secondary school guidance? 

2. Who should carry it out? 

^Good teachers, including Plato, Amtode, and Quintilian, have always 
been concerned with the guidance of their students, but as a school-wide move- 
fnenc which involved an analysis of the process and systematic attempts to 
make more adequate provisions for ir, the orgamzed^ guidance movement had 
its beginnings in American schools in the early 1900 s. 


I9I 
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Secondary schools have greatly extended 
the scope of their guidance services to youth 
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choices which pupils arc called upon to make.® Many readers of 
Professor Brewer’s book drew the unwarranted inference that all 
education is guidance, and several understandably began to wonder 
what good purpose could be sensed by continuing to employ the 
term “guidance” if tliis were true. 

This is the confused state of mind which is found among the 
officials of some secondary schools at the present time. An increasing 
number, however, recognize that the term “education” means the 
processes by which persistent changes are induced in the behavior 
of die student, and that its principal components arc instruction and 
guidance, instruedon is that part of the cducadonal process which 
results in the acquisition of atdeudes, beliefs, allegiances, and mental 
and physical skills; it teaches “what, how, and why,” but it does 
not necessarily result in intelligent self-direcrion. These educators 
feel that it is incumbent upon the public schools of a free society to 
do whatever needs to be done to help youth to become intelligently 
self-direcdve. They also feel that only those young people who have 
acquired the discipline of choice— those who can command the prin- 
ciples and skills which they must learn in order to choose wisely— 
are capable of intelligent self-direction, that regardless of how 
limited guidance may have been in scope, one of its central concerns 
has always been the teaching of the discipline of choice, and that 
guidance must continue to be a part of the educational program if 
the schools are to turn out young citizens capable of ordering their 
lives intelligently. 

If, as many schools believe, the proper business of schools is to 
help youth become intelligently self-directive in nearly all that they 
do, guidance — as the teaching of the discipline of choice — should ex- 
tend to a great many decisions, both big and little, with which youths 
are confronted. These schools recognize that all young people face a 
variety of adjustment problems in the normal process of growing 
up; that these problems go well beyond those which relate to an 
occupational choice, healthful living, social-civic and recreational 
pursuits, and the choosing of school subjects and extra-class activi- 
ties; and that it is with virtually all of this full range of problems 
that students should be helped to leam to make wise choices. 

The additional adjustment problems of youths include making 

“ John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. 
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of the daily activities encountered in tlie life of a student This de- 
\'elopmenc represents closer adherence to the fourth basic principle 
presented in Chapter 4. As we pointed out in our elaboration of this 
principle, freedom to choose is one of the most valued privileges of 
our way of life, and a wise choice requires intelligent self-direction. 
Tlic founders of the guidance movement recognized this; they 
stressed the importance of helping American youth learn how to 
exercise the freedom to work at an occupation of one’s own choos- 
ing. By increasing the scope of its guidance program over the years, 
the secondary school has progressively taught the discipline of choice 
in respect to an ever-increasing number of decisions— decisions 
which the citizens of a free society are expected to make. Thus the 
schools have increasingly honored an important part of our fourth 
basic principle. 

We said earlier that teaching the discipline of choice has always 
been one of the.mrin purposes of guidance. There is a second im- 
portant purpose which has likewise been increasingly in evidence 
throughout the history of the guidance movement in this country. 
Guidance has become more and more concerned with creating and 
maintaining the conditions under which optimum learning will take 
place in all that the school teaches. Later in this chapter we shall 
see how extensively those who guide youth effectively capitalize 
upon what is known about the learning process. By so doing, of 
course, they have honored the eighth basic principle presented in 
Chapter 4. 


Classroom teachers should guide os they instruct 

As we have already suggested, another result of the_^vpluQon which. 
We briefly described above has been a changed view as to who should 
be responsible for the guidance of youth. This has resulted from a 
changed conception of the proper relationship bervv'een guidance 
and instruction. 

From its beginning as a systematic undertaking in the first decade 
of this century, guidance was regarded as an adjunct serv'ice supple- 
mentary to the instructionarprogram of the secondary school. The 
business of the teachers was to instruct; guidance was to be left to 
specially trained counselors. This separatist philosophy of guidance 
was initially based on the grounds that the vocational guidance of 
youth required specialized knowledge and skill which classroom 
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the youth integrate these two categories of knowledge and shape his 
goals accordingly. The counselor’s next responsibility is to help the 
student select and enter the high school courses and extra-class activi- 
ties— and later, if need be, the college or trade school— in which he 
can find the preparation necessary to the achieving of his goals. To 
do tills, he must help the youth to acquaint himself with the pur- 
poses and requirements of the school’s subjects and extra-class activ- 
ities, and later' if need be with the offerings and requirements of 
colleges and trade' schools. Then he must help the student match 
these against his purposes and capabilities and choose those which 
are both suitable for him and desired by him and his parents. When 
these choices have been made and acted upon, the counselor has 
discharged the distributive function of guidance. 

"In practice,’ the attempt to work out the distributive function of 
guidance has' violated some of the basic principles of American 
public secondary education. If the schools could provide one full- 
time counselor for each one hundred pupils and if this counselor 
could meet with these students in a group situation for an average 
of four or five hours each week, the various aspects of the distribu- 
tive function might be performed adequately. In other words, under 
such favorable conditions the counselor might be able to do all the 


things he is supposed to do: he might administer the necessary tests 
and give the necessary inventories, interpret the results of these 
tests and ■ inventories, present the necessary information on voca- 
tional, social-civic, and recreational pursuits, assure himself that 
each student’s self-knowledge is sufficient to direct him toward a 
reasonable choice of goals in these vot^donal, social-civic, and recre- 
ational pursuits, explain the purposes and requirements of the school s 
courses and extra-class activities, and offer the necessaiy counseling 
to assure that each student’s choice of courses and activiti^ is wisely 
made. But it is a rare high school indeed in which each full-time 
counselor is assigned fewer than five hundred students, and almost 
nowhere are counselors who work under the separatist philosophy 
of guidance in touch with each of their advisees as much as one 
hour per month, to say nothing of five houis per wee 

Nor is this all that must be said about the distnbuuve function 
under the separatist philosophy. In schoo s w ic accept t s^ p i 
losophy the responsibOity for seeing that each student fits 
coukJ in which he enrolls rests with the counselors, not with the 
teachers. Under this philosophy, the subjects are quite fixed and 
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effective learning, but vastly increases the chance of producing 
young citizens who will exercise intelligent self-direction in their 
daily activities. When teachers guide as well as instruct, they are 
responsible for shaping their instruction to fit the capabilities and 
needs of their students; thus the courses of instruction are more 
likely to be adapted to the educationally significant characteristics 
of the youth of the community and the school is more likely to serve 
all students equally well. These basic principles are honored when 
counselors have time to help students who have extraordinarily diffi- 
cult problems, problems which require the skill and knowledge of a 
specialist. It is no wonder, then, that guidance in our secondary 
schools is evolving toward an enlargement of its scope and a more 
and more resolute rejection of the separatist point of view. 

Let us summarize this introductory section. The purpose of gmd- 


ance has always been to provide optimum conditions for learning 
and to help youths become skilled in intelligent self-direction: guid- 
ance has always taught the discipline of choice. Schools have become 
more and more aware of the needs of youth; the scope of guidance 
in the secondary schools has been enlarged as a consequence. The 
separatist viewpoint has resulted, in inadequate assistance to students 
who are trying to learn the skills of intelligent self-direction; the 
growing recognition of the defects inherent in this position has led 
to its gradual abandonment in many secondary schools. A growing 
number of schools are recognizing that the aims of guidance are best 
realized when each teacher guides as he instructs, when specialized 
guidance counselors help teachers to become competent guides, and 
when schools organize systematic guidance programs which will 
provide the teachers with all the available resources for guidance. 
The fact that the many developments in the philosophy and pracnce 
of guidance have evolved over a comparatively ong peno o ame 
and at an uneven rate e.vplains why schools ate currently m different 
phases' of this evolution and why what is done under the name 
“guidance” differs so iiiuc|i from school to school. 

In the rest of this chapter we will offer help designed for anyone 
who wishes to guide as well as to imtruct the youth m his charge. 
First, we shall point out what good teachers do in order to intcg^ 
^idance with instruction. Then we shall sketch the Jinneipal sew- 
■ees which a well-organized guidance program pt ,,„ntributc 
sketches we shall describe the means good tcachcis us 
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ticipation provides one of the conditions necessary for effective 
learning, and since it enables youths to acquire the skill in intelligent 
self-direction which the basic commitments of the American people 
require for their fulfillment, these teachers particularly honor two 
of the basic principles of secondary education which were elaborated 
in Chapter 4. 


The feacher adapts bis instruction 

to his students" individual needs, capabilities, and interests 
Students are greatly helped in their efforts to become intelligently 
self-directive when a teacher adapts his instruction to their individual 
needs, capabilities, and interests. 

The bright student must be challenged by tasks worthy of his 
talents if he is to exercise and hence learn the kind of self-direction 
which is socially desirable. If what he is expected, asked, or per- 
mitted to do does not challenge him, he will not be interested or 
profitably employed. He will be bored, and he cannot be expected to 
endure boredom for very long. To make things interesting for him- 
self, the bright pupil will indeed become self-directive, but usually 
in ways that are not socially desirable. He will direct himself into 
excessive daydreaming or into aggressive activities which will dis- 
tort his personal development and disturb the classroom. Only when 
they are engaged in tasks worthy of their mental abilities can ex- 
ceptionally capable students be expected to practice, enjoy, and 
hence learn the skills of wholesome self-direction. 

No less than his brilliant schoolmate, the pupil of meager talents 
needs to acquire the skills of intelligent self-direction. But no one is 
apt to devote himself to the practice of skills reladng to tasks which 
are consistently beyond his capacity to perform. That way lies only 
frustration— frustration from which the pupil wi see to «cape 
through self-directed activities which are neither permanently ^ne- 
ficial to him nor conducive to good order in the classroom. Thus 
he will indeed give himself to the assiduous pracoce of self-direction, 
but his goals wiU scarcely coincide with any of the legmmate pur- 
poses of the public school. Only when the tasks which are set before 
him are reasonably well suited to his capacities can ^ ^cociallv 
expected to pracri^ee with satisfaction, and hence to learn, socially 

desirable self-direction. . . 

Not only gifted end dull-nonnal youth, but al 
less of the^ apabilities for learning, ate more bkely to acquire skdls 
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matter presented -to. them. A student’s failure to resolve his prob- 
lems will often ^create a deep-rooted feeling of inadequacy which 
may prevent the student from trying to learn or lead him to give up 
too easily if he attempts the work and finds it difficult. 

By way of illustration, the girl who is anxiously awaiting an invi- 
tation to a school dance from a favorite boy or the boy who is wor- 
ried lest he be turned down by a favorite girl will understandably 
find schoolwork rather dull and unimportant until this more pressing 
problem is resolved. The perceptive teacher knows that a failure to 
resolve any similar personal problem may lead to mental truancy in 
his class. He knows that such problems— problems of acceptance or 
group status, problems of dress and personal appearance, ill health, 
friendlessoesscjack of adequate spending money, family difficulties, 

' Inadequate isociati^ills, desire for athletic prowess, conflicts with 
others, lack of recognition, lack of purpose, conflicting ideas of right 
and wrong, gui!t'«dings, inadequate rest, faulty vision or hearing, 
arrested physical development, impending military service, and so 
on— are brought by students into every secondary school classroom, 
A. teacher cannot keep them out. 

The teacher who guides as he instructs tries to incorporate treat- 
ments of these problems into his classroom teaching. He recognizes 
?hat the problems of his pupils can become a rich source of moriva- 
jtion for learning the behavior which the school is trying to teach. 
The social studies teacher, for example, can turn a concern about 
military service among his students from an impediment into an 
3 sset. Even before the outbreak of the war in Korea made it neces- 
sary for young men to be drafted in large numbers for the armed 
forces, the one among some 330 problems of youth which was the 
most frequently checked by about 3500 senior boys in 57 Illinois 
Jfigh schools was concern about milirary service.* This concern 
»kes many-forni; in a recent study* involving nearly 3000 junior 
^»d senior boys in a sampling of 56 secondar)' schools in 30 stares, 
^ 5 'ghtly more than 270 problems relating to military service were 
discovered to be of concern. For example, many of the students 
''■anted to know, what they -owed their country' that required them 


' Harold C. Hand, Vrincipal Findings of the M^s,Or^ar 

^cnet A, No. si, Illinois Secondary School Curnculuin 
Hftcc of the Superintendent of Public S 

/Oliver U Rapp, ^/, 7 //ary Probtam Facing School Boys, unpublchcd 
•‘•'‘^rtation. College of Education. University Illinois 1950- 
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to serve in its armed forces. Many said they couldn’t understand 
why our country needed a la^e military force. Even larger numbers 
indicated that they couldn’t see any reason for working hard in their 
high school courses when this wouldn’t count in the armed services; 
and they wondered if they shouldn’t “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
since they might later be killed in battle. No teacher can present 
h subject convinongly to such young men until he has be^n to 
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ously, pertains more immediately to some of these processes than to 
others. 


We have already seen (Chapters 3 and 4) that our society can be 
made and kept strong only if all these basic social processes are 
elfectively carried out, that this can be done only if our people are 
adequately educated to do so, and that the responsibility of the sec- 
ondary schools is to assist in teaching the nation’s youth whatever 
in this respect the well-being of our society requires that adolescents 
be taught. To learn most effectively (Chapter 4), a student must 
perceive a relationship between something he wants and that which 
he is expected to learn; i.e., a student must be motivated by a goal 
which demands for its fulfillment the student’s successful mastery 
of the lesson he is expected to learn. Thus we see that the schools 
can preserve the strength of society only if the students themselves 
are impelled by specific and important goals in respect to each of the 
basic social processes. 

Good teachers combine guidance and instruction, first by helping 
their students formulate and strengthen purposes which pertain to 
the basic social processes to which their subject matter relates, and 
then by helping their students pursue these purposes through the 
instruction which they provide. 

To become the kind of teacher who can effectively integrate 


guidance and instruction in this way, one must understand how a 
teacher helps his students to formulate worthy and appropriate goals 
within the context of our basic social processes. To begin with, the 
experienced teacher knows that vutually all the desires which his 
students bring to the first meeting of his class relate in one way or 
another to one or more— usually to several— of these processes. This 
relationship between process and course material is generally not 
fully understood by the student. Every normal youth, for example, 
Wants to be respected and admired by others, but few perceive that 
^his basic hunger actually relates to almost all the basic social 
processes. With the help of a good teacher, however, most snidenre 
can be brought to realize that respect and admiration have ihcir 
price; they can be made to understand that a student who wishes to 
widespread respect and admiration must treat his fellows demo- 
cratically, communicate effectively, think clearly, cam how to 
spend his leisure time in sociaUy approved ways, be 
healthy and vigorous, look wcIl-groomcd, support his school loy I >, 
get along well with his family, command a wide range of mfon 
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revising and reordering the content and the manner of what he does 
in order to bring it close to his students’ primary concerns. He pro- 
vides, in other words, a necessary condition for effective -learning, 
and by doing so he not only makes his subject more interesting, but 
aIso.inakg§. himself, so to speak, the pursued instead of the pursuer— 
a state of affairs which all good teachei^ devoutly desire. 


The /eocher cooperates with other teachers 
in identifyhg and meeting the needs of his students 


Good teachers know their students well. They are aware not only 
of the students’ needs and problems pertaining to their own subject 
matter, but also of many more which are closely related to one or 
more of their colleagues’ fields. These guidance-oriented teachers 
take steps to see that something is done about the students needs 
and problems with which their fellow teachers are most competent 
to deal. By one device or another, they call the attention of these 
other teachers to what they have discovered, talk with them about 
the students concerned, and thus attempt to see that the help which 
the students need will be given to them. The guidance-oriented 
teacher is equally assiduous in learning from other teachers what- 
ever he can about his students, and he especially welcomes whatever , 
additional light his colleagues can shed on the specific needs and 
problems of his students to which his own teaching field is par- 
ticularly related. 

WHen they reciprocate in this way, teachers are hononng the 
basic principle which implies that the educationally significant char- 
acteriftics of youth must be taken into account if students are to be 
educated most elfectively. They are also attesting their belief that 
each student is a person of supreme moral worth whose develop- 


ment must be facilitated. . . -i 
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also calls the attention of counselor to any youth who badly needs 
eye glasses, a hearing aid, textbooks or other instructional materials, 
clothing, part-time employment, or other special assistance. 

When a teacher refers a student to a specialist, he is acting in 
accordance with Principle 8. He deals with more of the educationally 
significant characteristics of youth. He honors this principle still 
further by following whatever recommendations the specialist may 
make in each case. 


Important services provided 

by a well-organized guidance program 

Seven important services are provided by a well-organized program 
of guidance. These complement or supplement the primary work of 
guidance, the work performed by sympathetic and competent class- 
room teachers who combine guidance and instruction in the ways 
already described. Although these seven additional services are either 
directed or performed by specialists, none can be effective without 
the active participation of classroom teachers. 

It is generally believed that there should be one full-time counselor 
for every 250 students in a school. A large school, therefore, should 
have a corps of such counselors. In high schools which have enroll- 
ments of less than 250 the most usual, but by no means ideal, prac- 
tice is to provide a part-time counselor-frequently a classroom 
teacher who has had some (but seldom enough) specialized training 
in the field of guidance and who may devote from a fourth to a half 
of his time to this work. 


Onen/i'ng new siudenfs 

The student who is new to the school must adapt himself to a great 
many things before he can become an effective member of the stu- 
dent body or benefit from the services of his new school. He must 
know where things ate-the bicycle racks or parking lor, his class- 
rooms, his locker, the library, the lunchroom, the torlec, the offi^ 
of the school officials with whom he is expected to deal. More diffi- 
oult, he must know the usual procedures involved in making a class 
Khedule, in getting books and other materials, in selecnng extm- 
^ ^ - benveen classes, m using the library, m 


class 


— activities, in passing . , • • 

patronizing the cafeteria, in using the school s health service, in 


avail- 
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ing himself of raveling aids, in being readmitted after an absence, 
in participating in school assemblies, in , attending school games, 
panics, and toces, m making a success of his courses, in winning new 
nen s in a justmg himself, in short, to the traditions, expectations, 
and reqmrements of his new school. 
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all of the pupil’s first year in his new school. And classroom teachers 
must participate at nearly every turn if this function is to be well 
performed. 


D/scovenng ec/ucof/ono/// j/gnificonf facH abouf sfudenfs 
Teachers who integrate guidance and instruction are always on the 
alert to discover all that they can about their students. The many 
things which perceptive teachers can learn about their students 
during their long period of association constitute much of what must 
be known if the school is to serve the students well. But not all; cer- 
tain kinds of information can be obtained only through tests and 
inventories made and interpreted by experts. 

Such information is needed about the physical condition and health 
of the shidents. Only doctors, dentists, and registered nurses are 
competent to test visual and auditory acuity and to make dental and 
general health examinations. In good schools these important exami- 
nations are made at regular intervals. But between examinations stu- 
dents may develop faulty vision or hearing, or suffer from other im- 
pairments of health. As we have already pointed out, teachers who 
are oriented toward guidance will make immediate use of medical 
service when they encounter a student who for any reason seems to 
need treatment. All teachers are constantly on the alert for signs of 
physical disability among their students; good teachers will welcome 
the recommendations which come to them from the school doctor, 
dentist, or nurse. 

Good schools concern themselves with the emotional as well as 
the physical health of students. In cases of emotional disturbance, 
often only the clinician who is highly trained in psychology-some- 
times only the fully licensed psychotherapist-is competent to make 
a diagnosis. Therapy in such cases may require modifications m in- 
structional materials, .teaching methods, and other aspects of class- 
room procedure. Teachers who are dedicated to the welfare of their 
students will seek and carry out the recommendations of the .school 


psychiatrist. j i „• i 

■ Aptitude testing, another element of any good educational pro- 
gram, also requires the services of specially tmmed personnel. Psy- 
rhonietrics is a highly specialized field; much damage has been done 
by inadequately trained persons who ha« attempted to mtejpret 
rest data The good teadier always loolts to properly quahfied 
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counselors for the interpretations of aptitude tests which his students 
have taken. 

A well-organized guidance program includes provisions for com- 
prehensive achievement testing, sj-stcmatically performed under the 
supemsion of competently trained pereons. 
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Gathering, recording, and keeping up to date this wealth of neces- 
sary information about each student and giving teachers whatever 
assistance they require in using it are not easy jobs, but they are 
services which the trained counselors in any well-organized guidance 
program will provide. 

Good teachers not only use the cumulative record but also con- 
tribute to it. Some of the attendance records, all school marks, and 
most records of extra-class participations derive, of course, from the 
reports of classroom teachers. So do most of the significant anecdotal 
reports which are incorporated into the cumulative record. Teachers 
3re also frequently in a position to contribute significant items bear- 
ing on a student’s home background, his out-of-school work, play, 
and travel experiences, and his educational and vocational plans or 
preferences. 


Helping students acquire educational and vocational information 
Aside from a student’s biological inheritance, all that he is he has 
learned (see Chapter 3). What kind of education the high school 
youth acquires will help determine the kind of adult he will become. 
*^0 be intelligently self-directive about the kind of adult he is to 
become, the high school student must first become intelligently self- 
directive about his education. He must acquire no small amount of 
information about school courses, extra-class activities, colleges, vo- 
cational schools, and the like. This is why every good guidance pro- 
gram sees to it that students are provided with adequate educational 


niformation. , , /• j 

Every good guidance program emphasizes the need for adequate 
vocational information for a similar reason. A persons vocation 
fcgely determines many things in his life-his income his associates, 
Ms usefulness to the community, to name but three. Intelligent self- 
direction must therefore, include the tvM choice of an occupa- 
tion. This is possible only if one has first acquired adequate infor- 
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consider themselves teachers of teachers as well as counselors of 
students. They realize that most of the counseling should be done by 
the classroom teachers, and so they make themselves responsible for 
helping the teachers become more skilled in the art of wise counsel- 
ing. They also help the instructional staff become more proficient 
in recognizing the symptoms of those problems of youth which can 
be resolved only with the aid of some specially trained person, and 
they encourage and assist the teachers to make all such needed refer- 
rals properly and promptly. The hope of these guidance counselors 
is that, aside from channeling pupils to other specialists, it will be 
necessary for tliem to deal directly only with those students whose 
problems require expert attention. As we have pointed out in the 
opening section of this chapter, and as experienced counselors know 
only too well, adequate guidance can be provided only if teachers 
willingly accept and discharge their responsibilities for counseling 
regarding the many problems which they are competent to help their 
students resolve wisely, thus making it possible for staff specialists to 
devote their time to the complicated problems with which they 
ought to deal. 


He/p/ng s/udenfs place l/iemse/ves ioccessfu/ly 
when school days are ended 

The purpose of education, and hence of the school, is to induct chil- 
dren and young people into their nation’s culture, to help them be- 
come effective members of society. From high school young Amer- 
icans either attend a college or other institution for post-high-school 
training, enter an occupation, or become homemakers. The really 
effective secondary school attempts, therefore, to enable each gradu- 
ate to do one or the other of three things, depending upon his or her 
preferences. Some it helps to place in an appropriate college or other 
institution for adult education. It helps those who plan to continue 
their formal education to select an appropriate college or other in- 
stitution, to apply for admittance, and tn learn what they can of its 
traditions, requirements, housing arrangements, and the like. 

The good high school aUo makes a systemanc attempt to help 
students find appropriate vocations for themselves. Long before the 
senior year, the school seeks to assist each such pupil to make at 
least a tentative choice of occupation, so that he may direct the rest 
of his secondary school program toward helping himself as much as 
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spend leisure time wholesomely, take an effective part in civic affairs, 
or carry on any of the other basic social functions upon which both 
individual and societal well-being depend. 

These behavioral tests not only reveal how capably the high 
school is performing its functions; they also diagnose weaknesses in 
the school program. The strong or faulty performances of the 
graduates on the job, in college, and in the community at large reveal 
some of the strong or weak points of the high school. Armed with 
such information, the faculty of a school is in a good position to re- 
vise its program. 

But it is not only to appraise and strengthen its program that good 
high schools study the performance of their graduates. Beginning 
job-holders and college students can frequently be helped by coun- 
selors who know them well to make adjustments which will turn 
possible failures into successes. To a more limited extent, similar help 
can also he given to recent graduates who need assistance in other 
life activities. One of the important purposes of the follow-up serv- 
ice which good guidance programs provide, then, is to help recent 
graduates who need it. 

The follow-up service is usually made the responsibility of a spe- 
cially tr ain ed person. Certain of the potential benefits in the fol- 
low-up service, however, can be realized only with the cooperation 
of classroom teachers. Unless teachers are concerned about the wel- 
fare of youth they will be unmoved by any data obtained from 
graduates which suggest that improvements in the instructional pro- 
gram are needed. And if such changes are to be made, teachers 
must be willing to experiment, to try new approaches, taking such 
data into account. Fortunately, all but a very few public sec- 
ondary school teachers arc keenly interested in young people; 
they- welcome factual evidence and are eager to make improvements 
in their schools once they realize the need for them. 


Summary 

A brief review of the history of the guidance movement in this 
country has revealed why ont better secondary schools have rejected 
the separatist philosophy of guidance-a philosophy which regards 
guidance as aA adjunct to the instructional program, winch holds 
that the business of teachers is to instruct but not to guide, which 
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to graduates as they begin their post-high school activities, and 
the administration of a system to report on progress made by grad- 
uates. Teachers must take a responsible part in each service if it is to 
succeed. In addition, one of the chief purposes of each service is to 
enable teachers to serve their students more capably by combining 
effective guidance with their instruction. 
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principles of 
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are concerned, Bob is an excellent prospect but Dick will certainly 
be rejected. This is appraisal. If we assign a single letter mark to 
each boy, we might give Bob an A and Dick an F. 

But let us suppose that, instead of wanting to enlist in the Marines, 
both boys want to become jockeys. A race horse that carried a rider 
weighing 185 pounds would be under an impossible handicap, 
whereas a 95-pound rider would be about as light a human burden 
as could be found. Hence, if we were assigning single letter marks 
with this purpose in mind, we would reverse our former judgments 
and give an A to Dick, an F to Bob. 

An appraisal, then, is not based solely on measurement. An ap- 
praisal is always relative to a purpose; the same measurement, as we 
have seen, can lead to a high or a low appraisal, depending on the 


purpose. 

This is equally true of the measurement and appraisal of pupils’ 
achievements in English, science, mathematics, music, physical edu- 
cation, or any ocher school subject or activity. Suppose, for instance, 
that John and Harry are classmates in a high school science course. 
Suppose, furthermore, that John makes a score of 1 10 and Harry a 
score of 130 on a test for which the highest possible score is 150. 
If the purpose of the person who judges these test scores— i.e., if the 
basis upon which the performances of the two boys are appraised- 
is to show who excels whom, and if the appraisals are to be recorded 
in terms of single letter marks, then Harry will receive a higher letter 
mark than John. But if the purpose of the person doing the apprais- 
ing is to show how close each boy came to learning as much in 
science as he is deemed capable, and if John is a dull student and 
Harry a boy of exceptionally high aptitude, then their performances 
on the science test will be appraised quite differently. If John has 
achieved as much as a person of his native capacity could be ex- 
pected to achieve, while Harry’s higher score indicates only a 
mediocre level of achievement for a pupil of his high academic apti- 
tude, then John will deserve a higher letter mark than Harry, thus 
revereing the marks even though they are based on the same test 


scores as before. ... • j e 

Let us take a different case. Suppose that the goal m the mind of a 
teacher is to prepare Itis pupils for the demands which will be made 
on them in daUy life after they have graduated from high school. 
Sam intends to go to work in a factory, but Jim plans to enter college 
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who makes a score of less than 170 on the test, then clearly every 
pupil in the class should receive a failing mark. In this case,: all 
pupils would receive the same letter mark, regardless of their rela- 
tive position in the test scores. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
ctirical score is 80; no firm will employ a student whose score is 
lower than this. All hut five of the 33 students scored 80 or higher. 
How many, if any, of these 28 passing students should receive an 
A, a B, and so on? Because he made the highest score, should the 
student whose score fell in the 140-149 interval be assigned an A? 
His score still represents a knowledge of less than three-fourths of 
all the questions about business machines which were asked on the 
test. Is this enough for an A? Again, measurement alone can yield 
no appraisal. To appraise, one must cast the measurements against 
criteria which are independent of the measurements themselves. 

But suppose the test scores shown above were derived from a test 
given in an English class, where no exact criterion of success or fail- 
ure is furnished by sources outside the school. How the English 
teacher will assign single letter marks on the basis of his distribution 
of test scores will depend in every instance upon the criterion he 
follows; he muse make a judgment in every case. If his criterion is 
simply relative excellence of performance, perhaps he will give A 5 
to the one, the three, or even the six students whose scores are the 
highest in the total distribution. But whether he assigns one, three, 
or six A’s is determined by a judgment (an appraisal) which he him- 
self must make, not by the test scores alone (the results of measure- 
ment). If however, the test was intended to measure the understand- 
ing of the students in terms of the entire content of the course, and 
if the teacher’s criterion is absolute rather than relative achievement, 
then this teacher would quite certainly not assign an A to anyone, 
since the highest score indicates a knowledge of only three-fourths 
of the content of the course. No one would receive an A, and per- 
haps none might be thought worthy of a B. On the other hand, the 
teacher’s criterion might be each student;s relanve achievement m 
terms of his own capacity to learn. In this case, the bnlliant pupil 
who made the highest score and the dull pupil whose score was the 
lowest would both receive a mark of A if m the teachers judgment 
each had achieved as much as it was possible for him to achieve. 

In each of these illustrations the measurement alone did not de- 
termine the appraisal, and this is true for every conceivable act of 
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judgment. The measurement 


is simply a datum. In every case the 


"PP™’*'' ‘‘“ermines whether this datum 
will yield a high or low appraisal. 
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record should be dated anecHnf-.?*/*^ record his observations; each 
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whom we will call Larry, consistently complained if the umpire’s 
close decisions went against him. During the term, as Mr. Edwards 
worked at the problem of helping Larry improve this aspect of his 
sportsmanship, he observed the boy as he participated in competitive 
games. In September he observed and recorded the fact that Larry 
became angry and created a disturbance when he was called out 
trying to steal second in a softball game. In October he observed and 
recorded the fact that Larry looked angiy but said nothing when 
his team was penalized for being offside in a touch football match. 
In December Mr. Edwards was obliged to record a regression; 
Larry had slammed the ball on the floor, complained loudly, and 
sulked when the referee called him for a double dribble in a basket- 


ball game. In January and February the record showed that Larry 
had held his tongue and only grimaced when he was penalized for 
other fouls. In March Mr. Edwards was able to record that Larry 
had held up his hand to indicate to the scorer that he was the one 
being penalized for a body contact foul and that he seemed com- 
posed and in no way resentful. Entries recorded by Mr. Edwards 
during the baseball season in the spring showed that with one minor 
exception Larry had taken with good grace the four close decisions 
which had been called against him. The important pointto note here 
is that the making and recording of these observanons 
Edwards were acts solely of measurement, not of appraisal. Only 
when Mr. Edwards applies the criterion of good sportsmanship to 
these accumulated data will he arrive at an appraisal. 

Second, suppose tliat Miss Jones, a teacher of high school English, 
is trying to help pupils learn to enjoy better litcramre. In her con- 
fcrcnces with individual pupils, held soon after the beginning of the 
fall semester, she quickly discovered that Kenneth read pracucally 
nothing but comic books when he was left to lus own devices. .\s 
a part of her program to encourage the use of better reading ma«. 
riiu. Miss Jones set aside occasional days when the pupils were in- 
vited to spend the class period reading what they pleased, ^ 

the classrLm or in the school librar)^ Through October and 
vember her anecdotal records showed that Kenneth uas ohsened to 
he reading nothing but comic books dunng ih^ free rcadin^ 
periods and that hc-did not use the school Iibrao’. In 
observed that, although Kenneth still read ‘ 
a little time reading Popular Mcebames and Atr 
librarian reported just before Oiristims tlut Kenneth lud asked for 
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whom we will call Larry, consistently complained if the umpire s 
close decisions went against him. During the term, as Mr. Edwards 
worked at the problem of helping Larry improve this aspect of his 
sportsmanship, he observed the boy as he participated in competitive 
games. In September he observed and recorded the fact that Larry 
became angry and created a disturbance when he was called out 
trying to steal second in a softball game. In October he observed and 
recorded the fact that Larry looked angry but said nothing when 
his team was penalized for being offside in a touch football match. 
In December Mr. Edwards was obliged to record a regression; 
Larry had slammed the ball on the floor, complained budly, and 
sulked when the referee called him for a double dnbble m a b^ket- 
baU game. In January and February the record showed that La^ 
had held his tongue and only grimaced when he was penalized for 
other fouls. In March Mr. Edwards was able to record that Larry 
had held up his hand to indicate to the scorer that he was the one 
being penalized for a body contact foul and that he seemed com- 
posed and in no way resentful. Entries recorded y . . 

during the baseball season in the spring showed that with o"® 
exception Larry had taken with good grace the “ibse decisio^ 
which had been called against him. The important po-ttto note here 
is that the making and recording of these 
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exchanged for a small plain one; tlic ceiling, now a darker color, 
seemed lower, giving the room a more intimate appearance; warm- 
hucd wall colorings provided an integrated background for the old 
furniture, wliich was now arranged in good order; several of the 
pictures had disappeared and those that remained were well hung; 
and Sarah could demonstrate that the top of her dresser now pre- 
sented an orderly and attractive appearance. Obviously Sarah had 
changed her behavior. Her perceptions had changed, her sense of 
values had changed, and her conduct, as revealed in her efforts to 
rearrange her room and persuade her father to have the walls and 
ceiling redecorated, had changed. 

Work samples which give concrete evidence of learning can sup- 
plement any high school instruction, and they afford the teacher a 
valuable means for gathering objective data. 

Tests are the third principal way of measuring pupil acliievement. 
To be useful, a test must be both valid and reliable. A test is valid 
if it measures what it purports to measure. For example, a teacher of 
English whose primary objective in a certain course is to teach 
literary appreciation knows that a test concerned chiefly with the 
birth and death dates of great authors and the publication dates of 
their works is not a valid test for him to use. He is trying to teach 
appreciation; and a knowledge of dates, though perhaps important 
in other contexts, does not contribute very much to an apprecianon 
of Uterature. Hence a test of the pupils’ knowledge of dates simply 
does not measure what the teacher is teaching. It is an invalid test. 
A teacher who used such a test to secure measurements on which to 
base an appraisal of his pupils’ achievements in literary appreciation 
would be providing himself with a false basis for judgment. 

A test i reliable whatever it measures is measured consistendy. 
To measure consistently, a test must, of course, measure accurately. 

a mathematics class today and agam nvo 


If the 


w.w same test is given to ... - , - , 

weeks from today, and if the pupils who score high on the test today 
score low two weeks from today, this test, other chmgs bemg equal, 
is unreliable: it does not measure consistently. It is like a rubber 
band, and no right-minded person would claim that one can meas- 
ure consistently or accurately with a rubber an . e practice a 
kind of deception if we base our appraisals of pupil achievement on 

rubber-band tests. . • , 

The construction of a valid and reliable test requires more special- 
ked technical skill than many teachers possess. In order to construct 
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One of these basic social processes (see pp. 43-45) is concerned with 
providing “social cement” with which to bind together the huge 
community of Americans, the cement being our whole amalgam of 
commonly held values, beliefs, aspirations, and modes of conduct. In 
Chapter 4 we described these values, beliefs, aspirations, and modes 
of conduct. They can all be learned; indeed the public secondary 
school is obligated to help its students learn them. The scope of the 
school’s program of measurement and appraisal will correspond to 
the full range of the school’s responsibilities only if all of these 
learnings are measured and appraised. The school should measure 
and appraise the extent to which its pupils adhere to the following 
directives: 


1. Value human life, happiness, and well-being above all 
material things. 

2. Regard all persons as of equal moral worth: Respect them 
accordingly; regard justice and equality of educational op- 
portunity as their birthrights; reject and combat snobbery 
and racial and religious prejudices; be sensitive to the needs, 
desires, and rights of others; be tactful. 

3. Understand why the American social faith is valid; know 
its historical sanctions. 


4 Have faith in human intelligence: Understand why hu- 
man happiness and well-being can best be advanced only if 
there is an unrestricted play of intelligence upon all sub- 
jects of inquiry; formulate independent judgments, secure 
consent by persuasion based on rational argument; dnsent 
peaceably and intelligently. 

5. Regard all persons as moral creatures living in a moral 
order in which distinctions ate made between good and 
evil- Value the good and abhor the evil; suffer in conscience 
from doing evil and aeasure the inner satisfactions which 
come from doing good; accept the consequences of personal 
actions. 


6. Understand, exercise, and defend the nghts of the indi- 
vidual: Defend the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
tl, ought, belief, speech, assembly, and press; recognize the 
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a proper test the least one needs is the training provided by univer- 
sity courses in testing and educational statistics, and all students of 
education should certainly enroll in such courses before they <io 
out to teach. •' ® 

This technical training would not be so necessary if the many care- 
fully constructed, standardized rests now available really fit the 
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his pupils, uses tests wwL aXserio XTn ? ^‘^bievements of 
or reliability will be mUlpcri* /■ deficient in either validity 
their parents, and employers unwittingly) his pupils, 

r .y 5» or college admission officials. 

All learned behavior 

with v.hich the school is nren. i 

ahould be measured and"app:;Ld 

S.=T(“;).7KSX™r P^"- 

ing the education for youth which wdl “bbg^fi to assist in provid- 
basic social processes. enable them to carry on the 
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Schools should never report finer distinctions 
than measurements permit 


The generalization expressed in this heading- is violated by every 
school which uses the percentage system of marking and reporting. 
If Mary’s report card, for instance, says that she earned a 94 in Eng- 
lish, a 97 in Spanish I, an 89 in General Science, and an 81 in Home 
Economics I, she and her parents are being misled by her school. 
The fact is that, whether they are based on direct observation of 
pupil behavior, work samples, or tests, no existing measures of 
achievement enable us to say with even reasonable accuracy that 
Mary deserved a 94 but Harry only a 93 in English, mathematics, or 
any other subject. Analogously, no grocer whose scales weigh only 
in. pounds and ounces has the right to put up a bag of flour and then 
print on the label that the contents of the bag weigh so many pounds, 
ounces, and grains. If he did so, we would know that beyond the 
level of pounds and ounces his measurement was mere ^esswork, 
and we would quite properly resent his attempt to disguise a guess 

as a verified fact, . , . , .1 

Unfortunately, most parents know very little about educational 
measurements and hence are ignorant of the deceptions embodied 
in the percentage system of marking. And, of course, the teachers 
who still use this method-a decreasing number-do not mean to be 
misleading. They report in percentages either because they are 
obUged to do so by their schools or because they themselves don t 
know enough about educational measurements to realize the falla- 


cies inherent in the percentage system. - . , e 

Actually, teachers can distinguish with only a fair degree of 
reliabiUty among as many as five levels of pupil achievement, to say 
nothing of the one hundred levels demanded by the percentage 
system. Even when the distinctions demanded of the teacher are as 
coarse as those involved in the five-level method, the results, as re- 
search studies have shown, are likely to be disquienng, to say the 
least. These studies have described cases in which an examinatmn 
paper of the essay type judged good or e.vce lent by one teacher 
w^ pronounced very poor or a faUure by another teacher. VVe have 
all h^d the story about the model eitaminanon paper, worked out 
by an expert examiner to serve as a key. which fell into tlie hands 
of another examiner and was marked as a failure; the story is by no 


means fanciful. 
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Umits and responsibilities of personal freedom; appraise all 
social arrangements by tbeir effects on each person; protect 
all legally constituted minorities in their Constitutional tight 
to attempt to persuade the majority to their opinion through 


7 . Have faith in democracy; Act upon the principle of the 
greatest good for the greatest number; participate in the 
g ^mmenc o^ the group; help establish and maintain demo- 
cratically instituted law and order; recognize, support, and 

if chosen to lead, Ie!d wisely; 
conversely, recognize and repudiate unwise leadeiship. 

the°LSod^rf -=«ureme„t which we have discussed, 

measured’ and apprfued'^ht^''^^*^ *” school life is to be 

social processes must be'mp *n each of the other seven basic 

school shourd mru?e ,nH?''^^ words, the 

is learning to: Ppraise the extent to which each pupil 

—Think and communicate, 

—Earn his livelihood. 

their natui^fTOourctI*su^ ^ys'cal security, i.e., manage 
themselves against acSlcTO diL” 

-Strengthen the family. ' ^ enemies. 

-Provide fM hh l2urr^“^““°“‘ 
o? aTtori^:™'' oeganizarion based 

Here again, direct observations of nnnU K k ■ n- 

means available for measuring *= best 

way of work samples is posibie he^ ' 

achievement tests relate in some wav^oiw 

processes. ^ another of these basic 
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respect to the other qualities was worth an A, thus producing a B 
when the two equally-weighted appraisals were combined. Here we 
have three appraisals of B, all labeled English I; yet the achievement 
of the three students in the subject studied ranged from excellent 
to mediocre, and so did their achievements in the other areas of be- 
havior which were included in the reports. It seems fair to call this 
the “scrambled eggs” type of reporting: no one but the cook really 
knows what the ingredients are or what proportions exist among 
them. 

If reports are to be labeled accurately and are to help those who 
receive them, each quality of the pupil’s achievement which enters 
into the report of his progress must be appraised and reported sepa- 
rately. An appraisal labeled “English I” will be based on achievement 
in the subject matter of English I, and on nothing else. Each prin- 
cipal component of achievement in English I will be labeled and re- 
ported separately.*' Similarly, each of the other important qualities, 
or combinations of qualities, which are considered pertinent to 
achievement in the given course will be appropriately labeled and 
separately reported. If this had been done in the high school which 
appraised the achievements of Maud, Fred, and Barbara, they would 
have received a B, an A, and a C, respectively, under the label Eng- 
lish I,” with further distinctions indicated among their achievements 
in each of the principal instructional elements of the course. And 
the other important types of development which were scrambled 
together in our illustrations would also have been separately re- 
ported under appropriately descriptive labels. If these things had 
been done, there would be far less likelihood that Maud, Fred, 
Barbara, their parents, and the employers or college admission offi- 
cials who receive their records will be misled. 


If two or more bases for oppraisal ore used, 

each resultant oppraisal should be reported separately 


This is an important point which deals with a knotty problem. To 
help our readers peredve how knotty it really is, we invite them to 
respond to the following “birdland inventory. 

reported. 
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^ Any marking and reporting system which attempts to make dis- 
tinctions among more than five levels of pupil achievement is of 
very doubtful value. But by being careful and conscientious, teach- 
ers using the five-level system can achieve reasonable accuracy. 


Reports of ochievement should be accurately labeled 

This is a matter of simple truthfulness. Suppose our grocer sold us a 
package which he had labeled “sugar’’ but which, when we arrived 
wht Of flotm. salt and 

too an annr°°r, k", *e practice of report- 

vaeuc cochin V ^ V , f P’ "'hich in reality is based on a 
I and In deZHT-l object matter of EngUsh 

the Uke= In^either school citizenship, effort, and 

ceived P'™" 'h' l^bel is being de- 


ore'"! “ P“P“'‘ achievement 

are to bo appraised, each should be treated separately 

P^gmph"Sufrn°' '‘’u P”™ in the last 

(A, B, Q D and F^^mart ^ certain high school uses a five-letter 
^ppraiah of S nnni. that it bases its 

acLverlrent to s';; t 

ponant modes nf hih.„r- l ”” achievement m other im- 
tuaUty, dependability, gMd dfeemliir'' 

bases are lumned tocpfher ■ j *^hip, and so on, and that all these 
Barbara’s marks of B in En^UshT"™"'"®’ 

can';r;h;;;hes'e'''tl^r™ wn&als 

mark of B t^teVm mean.'^^Iaud’s 

her development in respect to the n.b m English and 

both judged to be of R mi Vt^ v j» ^uahnes considered were 
was give®n became hfs Tch’^' ^ » the same subject 

worth au A but S develt'''™™ I" '<> >>e 

to be worth only a C; sinceTh^V" ^ ^ f^spects was thought 
equally weighted, his resultanr T Bis achievement arc 

who L eafned a B i^ EtllT " t ^ P-Bam, 

achievement in English w« wonhT(^rh'i*u “j* 

a C while her development in 
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b. Sam Sparrow’s parents will feel cither that the school is unfair 

because it stigmatizes their child as a second-class student no 
matter how hard he tries, or that they should goad their child 
to do the impossible (i.e., to fly as fast as Sid). 

c. Sam Sparrow will become discouraged and give up studying when 

he discovers that no matter how hard he tries he cannot succeed. 

d. Sam Sparrow will be more likely than Sid to quit school before 

he receives the best possible preparation for living a happy and 
successful life. 

e. Sid Swallow will be tempted to give less than his best efforts to his 

studies when he learns that he can always fly faster than the Sams 
in his class without really trying and that he will always receive 
higher marks than they receive as long as he continues to excel 
them. 

2. /f Savi Sparrow is given a higher mark than Sid, or if both are 
given the same mark: • l l • 

— a. Sam Sparrow’s parents will be led mistakenly to believe that their 

son is as good a flier as Sid is. l 

— b. Sid Swallow’s parents will either be led mistakenly to believe that 

their son can fly no faster than Sam Sparrow, or they will feel 
that the school is unfair because it awards Sam Sparrow a mark 
as high as or higher than their son received, even though their 

son can fly faster. _ ..... i • i . 

— c. The Director of Admissions at Bird CoUege wiU be 1 ^ mistakenly 

to believe that Sam can fly as fast as or faster than Sid, and 
hence he wUl conclude that Sam is as likely to succeed in college 


— d. Sam Sparrow wUl be led to beUeve that, relative to the swallows, 

he is a better flier than he actually is. . 

• — e. Sid SwaUow will either be led to believe that,^ rclauve to the 
sparrows, he is a much poorer flier than he really is or he wall feel 
that the school is unfair because it awarded Sam, die slower flier, 
a mark as high as or higher than it 5 ^'’® 

— f. Afr. Eagle, Petsomicl Director of the Rapid Message Dehvery 

Service, Inc., wiU be led erroneously to believe that Sam Sparrow 
is as good a flier as Sid, and consequently he will conclude that 
Sam svill be able to relay messages as rapidly as Sid. 

The third question: In tlie light of these 

Sam and Sid be marked? (Cheek one anssver.) 

— 1. Sid Swallow should be given a higher mark than Sam because he 

was able to fly faster than Sam could at the end of the c°ujs^ 

— a. Sam and Sid should be given the same mark bemuse tlwv both 

snidicd as hard as they could and learned ever) flung the) 

— 3. given the higher -tk be„^ In: ino 

proved his flying speed by .00 per cent while S.d improsed hn 
by only 25 per cent. 
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An /nvenfory c/es/gnec/ /o col/ ol/en//on 

fo cerfoin difficult issues 

in appraising and reporting pupil achievement 

Let us suppose that in a certain countty the fledgling birds, instead of 
the children, are required by law to go to school. All the schools in this 
country offer coursK in flying. But just as the children of America 
differ greatly in then capacioes to leant the subject matter they are 
pupils in our Imaginary country differ 

fo le^n't 1 '=“ “ fly. Some are equipped by nature 

to learn to fly swiftly; others are not. t rr j 

of of marking faced by the schools 

of tesSsTb^ county? We shaU present two simations id a number 
Ir^STappi”?*- “ uheck the answers 

Situation A 

sible. When the course began Sam 
Sid could do forty Both w«’e ^ 

hard as they could. Each pupils, and both studied as 

to learn in Ae course Bur ®'^ctytb«ng that it was possible for him 
Sam SpaSow coXflv differently, 

course, whereas Sid Swallo^ ^ when he finished the 

examiiladr miles per hour on his final 

The first question: w°"l<l you appt^e and mark Sam and Sid 

raoidlw achievements in learning to fly 

— 1. Sid Swahow should^ be^give?rwXr'“T\^ 

was able to fly faster rhfn <2.. ™Bber mark than Sam because he 
_ a. Sam and Sid ' 1 = 

Studied as hard as they Suld anH because they both 

capable of learning ^ ^ learned as much as they were 

— 3 - Sam Sparrow should be given a h;„i,a. „ , . 

his flying speed by mo fer cent^lMe Si'fi,^'““ 

25 per cent. improved his by only 

The second question: What arc rhe 

stances ^O. t ® consequences in each in- 
1 . If Sid S-a:allo^ i, g/or„ i Wgfer'S^r'’“o ' °““ome.) 

— a. Sot Sparrow tvUl Ll aat£ school^ . 

Dzes him as a second-class smdenr because it stigma- 

j ^ student no matter how hard he studies. 

not mean to ^ply cSSn“LT'^ species of bUd; we do 

amply that they differ greatly in species, but 
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• — e. Sally Swallow will probably finish her schooling with the mis- 
taken conviction that a person can succeed without trying if he 
has a lot of innate ability. 

. — f. The Director of Admissions at Bird College will be led mis- 
takenly to believe that because her marks are good, Sally has de- 
veloped the study habits which are required for success in college. 

— g. Mr. Eagle, Personnel Director of the Rapid Message Delivery 

Service, Inc., will be led mistakenly to believe that because Sally’s 
marks are good she has acquired the good work habits which the 
employees of his firm must possess if they are to succeed in its 
employ. 

2 . // Sadie Sparrow is given a higher mark than Sally, or if both are 
given the same mark: 

— a. Sadie Sparrow’s parents will be led mistakenly to believe that 

their daughter is as good a flier as Sally is. 

— b. Sally Swallow’s parents will either be led mistakenly to believe 

that their daughter can fly no faster than Sadie Sparrow can, or 
they will feel that the school is unfair because the slower-flying 
Sadie was given a higher mark than their Sally. 

— c. Sadie Sparrow will be led to believe that, relative to the swallows, 

she is a much better flier than she really is. 

— d. Sally Swallow will either be led to believe that, relative to the 

sparrows, she is a much poorer flier than she really is, or she will 
feel that the school is unfair because it gave the slower-flying 
Sadie a mark as high as or higher than it gave her. . 

— c. The Director of Admissions at Bird College will be led mistakenly 

to believe that Sadie can fly as fast as^ or faster than Sally can, 
and hence he will conclude that Sadie is at least as likely to suc- 


ceed in college as Sally. _ ., ,, i* 

— f. Mr. Eagle, Personnel Director of the Rapid Message Dclivcp^ 

Service, Inc., will be led mistakenly to believe that Sadie can fly 
as fast as or faster than Sally can, and hence he will conclude that 
she could deliver messages as fast as or faster than Sally could. 
'The sbeth question: What do these foregoing considcrarions lead one 

to conclude about the way Sadie and Sally should 
be marked? (Check one answer.) 

1. Sally Swallow should be given a higher mark than Sadie because 
she was able to fly faster than Sadie could at the end of die course. 
— - 2 . Sadie Sparrow should be given a higher mark than SaHv because 
she improved her flying speed by loo per cent while Sally nude 

^ 3. LT'Sy ’sllMbc given .he s.„,e n.rb; Sadie because d.e 
worked hard iid learned a good deal, Sally because even wiihour 

- .. WOUM Willurgly 

students in any of these three ways, for each would , 

nusleadinn fo? the pupils, patents and others coneemed. Am 
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— 4. None of these three ways of marking is acceptable. They are un- 
fair or misleading for the two students and for any other persons 
who expect to be guided by the marks the students receive. No 
teacher of good conscience would be willing to mark these 
smdents m any of these three ways. It must be possible to de- 
vise a system which will remove these difficulties. 

Situation B 


lefvi™ Sjvdiow were also below the legal school 

vXn ‘=”<>“'‘1 !n the same course in flying, 

whereas Sail Sparrow could fly fifteen miles per hour, 

rmd ed as Sd h “““/■'"y-fivc miles per hour. Sadie Sparrow 
t“e course ende? P°“*Iy could and doubled her speed by the time 
uationX Sw^n % T P" hour on her fiLl exami- 

S o^heTfiual era -IMn’t Study at 

sp«Ts!;" stTh”f““r 

The founh quesdou, How *ouU Sadie and Sally be marked? (Check 

she^ew mnrfi faster than s'd'’’ d-d F”''' 

— a. Sadie SpaVrow should h! ' “FF '"<* o‘ •*>= '““esc. 

she improved her flvi "i^rk than Sally because 

no impmveuieut af aU* P" sluy made 

~ wLd tri“"au5°Ce7™ '"r because she 

The fifth question: What „e the probable rouse, ueuces it. each 

t. If Sally StfuHowrSj^'^ P.">b‘‘ble uutcume.) 

— a. Sadie Sparrow will feel thaj'the srtoo!*“” 

though Sally did nn cmrit * ^ unfair because, even 

speed, Sally received the h^'h improve her flying 

— b. Sadie Sparro™ pLfu° wll? -blrf b- ■=<!»«*■ 

because it awarded the hiaher i school is unfair 

did not improve at all wh’l ® pupil who dawdled and 

provemeutlereumlltVt “thT -- 

m make her do what sbf eauuW d*^.e:troTaTs:S^;^i: 
'■ Lt S’a^I Twe "m 7hm “P »»<iying as 

■ tJoUTZ ri^i’lTtiie St 

happy and successful life. poKible preparation for living a 
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erable. range of aptitudes exists among the pupils in each group. 
Hence the problems of appraising and reporting pupil achievement 
which we have been considering would still remain. 

A second suggestion for an improved marking system proposes 
that a “mixed mark” be used. Thus the impasse illustrated by the 
hypothetical situations of Sam and Sadie Sparrow and Sid and Sally 
Swallow would be resolved by giving the pupils a mixed mark based 
on both their improvement and their comparative standing. But this 
is reminiscent of the scrambled-eggs mark which no one can explain 
but the cook, the person who made the appraisal. For example, sup- 
pose Bill rnade by far the highest score in his class on a pre-test given 
before taking a rnathematics course. He also made the highest score 
on an ecjuivalei|t test given at the end of the course, but his second 
score was only a little higher than his first. If the five-letter marking 
system were used, 'his superior level of performance at the end of the 
course would give him an A on the basis of comparative standings. 
But he had increased his knowledge of mathematics so little during 
the course that he deserved no more than a C on the basis of im- 
provement. His mixed mark, therefore, would be a B. John, on the 
other hand, made one of the lowest scores on the pre-test, but he 
worked to the limit of his capabilities during the course, and his 
post-test results .made it clear to his teacher that he had incrcMcd 
his mathematical ■ knowledge as much as he possibly could. This 
would obviously endde him to an A on the basis of growth. How- 
ever, his final test score placed him still slightly below the middle of 
his grade group, giving him a C on the basis of comparative stand- 
ings. Hence, as in Bill's case, his mixed mark would be a B. But al- 
tiiough these ttvo marks of B appear the same on the school record, 
they mean two quite different things, and to anyone to ocs not 
know how they were determined they are dangerously deceptive. 
This variant of the scrambled eggs system is no more acceptable 
than die other solutions to the problem. It is on ^ ess un au*, ^ 
misleading, than appraisals based solely on one or the other of the 

t\vo measurements are. , , ... 

A marking system should appraise and repon separately the pupil s 
achievement in each area of learning (each su ijccc, cac i area o 
vclopmcnt). And «ch of thcic pciucvcncnts should be 
«poncd, again separately, on the basis of os ...any os possible of 
three criteria: 
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markmg system which forces a teacher into this distressing posi- 
tion is radically wrong. The marking system commonly found in 
our secondary schools gives rise to precisely the same frustrating 
perplexities that one encounters in responding to this birdland 
inventory. It must be possible t» devise a better system. 

The author feels that something is radically wrong with such a 
marking system and that it is possible to devise a better one. 

Let us examine two suggestions made by some of our students, 
neither of which is satisfactory. One suggestion is that pupils should 
e sorted into two, three, or more groups according to their capacity 
to learn, that they should then be appraised solely on the basis of 
comparative achievement, with the pupil’s ability group as his com- 
panson group But this would lead us into a distressing difficulty, 
uppose t at gar is in the most intelligent group and that Ws rela- 
nf ^ greatest; he would be assigned a mark 

aUn u P“P» S'! the least intelligent group; he 

Edtrar’s A ^ ®**^t>ugh his achievement is far below 

wsSm wohI K / '''' misleading such a marking 

EaA abm™grou°p elTceSru” h“ '‘“'’"“merals be assigned to 
second kZl ^ «cep t the highest. In this case, Arnold’s A in the 

Stten n® *’ Keith’s wonld be 

vented I't TT,* -i • t ^ except perhaps the persons who in- 

are in Su^'ificadon that these comments 

slln to Z mnhT f double-track or triple-track 

solution involvcLeal‘adju!tZnBtath‘'‘-‘^"""‘'“ 

school-adjustments sutad to the" 1*™™“™ * f 

the students. When this teacWn^meZdl 3'““' ' ' 

ately descriptive designations aregiven to ^ TZ*’”' 

levels, courses which, as wc haveTJl 

name. But even when the pupils’ a4^Z‘r “ r'T “ 

their ahiUty ro handle the i;h^e„ a d- 
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growth. Only this system gives an equal chance to every student, 
since each student’s standard of excellence is established in terms of 
his own capacities. Such an Honor Roll stimulates all pupils to exert 
themselves and encourages the less capable as well as the gifted 
pupils to remain in school. 

But the criterion of comparative standing is important, too. Our 
individual and societal well-being depend upon the use of the cri- 
terion of comparative standing in our schools, because both kinds 
of well-being demand that all our citizens be as intelligently self- 
directive as possible. Accurate knowledge of oneself is a necessary 
prerequisite to intelligent self-direcrion. A pupil should know how 
his capabilities and achievements compare with those of others, 
particularly others in his own age group. A free society is a com- 
petitive society, and the individual competes primarily against the 
others who are more or less his own age. The separate use of the 
criterion of comparative standing in the appraising and reporting of 
a pupil’s achievement helps him compare his own capacities and 
achievements with those of the other youths in his age group. 

Furthermore, as illustrated in the “birdland inventory, personnel 
officers in business and industry and college admission officials need 
reliable information concerning the relative “strengths’* of the high 
school graduates with whom they deal. Neither the scrambled eggs 
system of marking nor the separate use of marks based on the cri- 
terion of estimated possible growth alone can afford this informa- 
tion; business and college officials need data derived from school 
records which report marks based solely on the criterion of compara- 
tive standing. Since our individual as well as our societal well-being 
is enhanced when our high school graduates are well located in 
business, industry, or college, the criterion of comparative standing, 
'vhen it is employed separately to appraise and report the achicyc- 
tncnt of high school pupils, is an important conmbution to edu- 
cation. 

At the same time, of course, personnel officers and college admis- 
sion officials can use marks based solely on the critenon of csoinated 
possible growth. These marks can tell the official yhether or not 
the candidate he is considering has acquired cl ceme wor ■ la )i 
(luring his high school days. The student whose achievement m Iiigh 
school has been consistently near tlic limit of his capacit)' to Icam. 
i c., the student who has worked hard, is likely to continue to be a 
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1 . The criterion of estimated possible grovsth: How does the 
pupil s accomplishment compare with his probable capacity 
for learning? 

2. The criterion of comparative standing: How does the 
pupil’s accomplishment compare with that of other pupils? 

criterion: How does the pupil’s accom- 
plishment compare with the degree of accomplishment 
which IS requu-ed for success in out-of-school life? 

The school should use these three criteria whenever they arc 
difficult to understand why. 
“ "Of “1“>I unlKS all young people are 
ffiem Chapter 4). "n. LcLrage 

accordance w'th' T °° P*’?’' atWevetnent separately in 

if ^ffs nl d "f “'““ted possible growth, becaW, 

fhat no rtti h’ “’c apritud^viU find 

marks Anv marldr 'Itty work they always receive inferior 

status 'to such pupils® wm'o*f CTOB^ “ pumanently inferior 

ing in school. ^ * course, discourage them from remain- 

teportingI“wayf p“Sf twft^^^^ desirable in 

from other reports the same arra on”'’’* ’T"’ separated 
the more gifted students Cifred I luanung-the achievement of 

their gteaticaplbmrehe '^^^^^^^ 

high school. A school wtuch relies ttiro^ r “ 

parative standing allows its brioht « •/ entenon of com- 

out exerting themselves and hf '™'’" 

to the limifof ^0" developing themselves 

of their achievements judged bv rh ^ ““““ ttP°tt 

growth, and another jidgfd^by^the cA*”™ f '^"’“'d possible 
mg, these bright nunils win I '"tenon of comparative stand- 
low mark in respect^to the first oltb "“11 bring them 

use their capabilfties to the grTatl 'cS™ ’’'^y 
ently high marks. “ latent in order to earn consist- 

Schools which maintain an Honor Roll u , , r 
for honor students solely in terms of n? 1,*°“!^ standards 

rarely determined by th^ ^0“^ f'' 

entenon of estimated possible 
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In one large high school, for example, teachers were asked, depart- 
ment by department, to outline the minimum content of their re- 
spective teaching fields which they believed would be required of a 
person who wished to function at the level of minimum effectiveness 
in the daily nonspecialized life of his community. Their answers 
were organized into a test which was administered to all the teachers 
in the school; none among them correctly answered more than 
one-third of the questions. One must conclude either that no member 
of this faculty, all of whom were college graduates, was competent 
to carry on the daily nonspecialized activities which are required of 
the average citizen, or that the teachers had a vastly inflated idea of 
what pupils must learn from them in order to function as citizens at 
the minimum level of adequacy. Under the circumstances, the latter 
conclusion seems more reasonable, and hence one is left with a pro- 
found lack of confidence in the ability of these teachers to deter- 
mine what is required from their students. Bur what other group or 
individual could give a more accurate judgment? Probably none. 
Even our institutions of higher learning have been extremely vague 
in their estimates of the competence required for college work. 
A partial exception is the University of Illinois, which has published 
a bulletin in which the mathematical competencies a student must 
possess in order to do successful work in the College of Engineering 
are set forth.® More such life-activity criteria are sorely needed, and 
the day may come when we shall have them. But we have tliem for 
'^cry few subjects at the present time. ^ ^ 

fact that teachers cannot usually apply the hfc-activity 
criterion accurately (because they usually do not know what the 
out-of-schooI requirements for competence in their subjects are) 
^ocs not imply that scliools should be satisfied to produce gradu- 
ates who are capable only of a minimum level of performance m 
the life-activities of the averaqc citizen. The inference wc should 
tttakc is that no pupil should be branded a failure on the basis of the 
hfc-activity criterion if his teachers signally ovcrt^nniatc the re- 
quirements of the minimum level of performance. If the Jc^cl Dc- 
"'hich failure occurs is unknown, no one can say when a pu- 
pils performance is successful or unsuccessful. 


B. Henderson and Uni«rary 

the College of Engineering of the Vnnernty of lumoir, / 

lUtnob Bulletin, Vol. 89. No. 9, Septanber iQti. 
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conscientious worker in college or on the job; and this, of course, is 
one of the ingredients of success. 

The usefulness of the life-activity criterion follows from Principle 
1, Chapter 4. Reports based on the Ufc-acrivity criterion afford the 
high school an important kind of self-appraisal; they tell the high 
school how well it is performing its fundamental task, how well it 
is preparing the country’s youths to take an effective part in life’s 
activities. ^ 


The criterion of estimated possible growth is derived from the 
tethers judgment of his pupils’ capabilities, so this criterion is not 
difficult to apply. But the criterion of estimated possible growth 
IS not always used wisely; sometimes a teacher does not make an ac- 
curate estimate of the capacities of a pupil in his class. If the school 
does not have an adequate testing program, if no cumulative record 
can be consulted, the teacher wiU not have much to go on except his 
shrewdness mesamating a pupil’s capacity. In a school which em- 
ploys a well-developed program of achievement, intelligence, and 
other apatude t«ts and wMch keeps thorough cumulative records 
for each pupil, the experienced teacher can form a reasonably satis- 
faetoj estimate of each pupil’s innate capacity to learn in the pat- 
ticular course m question. ^ ^ 

comparative standing can be applied in 
Ac te better the measurement the Ire ca- 

nfuds- al comparative standings of his 

oS uShl "*0 " nieasutements which are invalid” or seri- 
meat Z in ' Tc-hers should exercise 

?ahd and reliable mfasur th’‘‘ 

Standing i^n .,««!• j • * “sed, the entenon of comparative 

But the Ufe-activity cSSon competent teacher, 

nessmen of th#. nr. ^ If the busi- 

iS^uroTi^rs^&tv'^fof^^^ 

shS comrinl ® of en^neenng, then the life-activiJ criterion 
snoum constitute one of the three fn- , 

and reporting the achievements of pupU /h/ 

But for most of the courses wLh u* sppropnate courses. 
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seldom consulted by the teachers, and the parents are unable to 
learn how well their children are doing. In this city as everytvhere, 
nmformity in the appraising and reporting systems of all the schools 
Would be a considerable help to everyone concerned. 


The appraising and reporting system 

should be understood and accepted by teachers, pupils, 

porents, and other citizens of the community 

The laymen’s confusion and error caused by an incomprehensible 
niarking system may destroy their confidence in the schools of the 
community. If either the teachers, the pupils, or the laymen do not 
accept the school’s marldng practices, conflict is certain and nearly 
^ of the aims of appraising and reporting are being subverted. The 
participation of everyone concerned is often the key to understand- 
and approval. 


The 


community's other educational agencies 


should help appraise and report 
pupils' educational accomplishments 

The public high school is only one of the community’s educational 
gcncies (see Chapter 4). The school’s responsibility is to work with 
agencies in the education of our youths. Laymen from 
^ ® community should help shape the broad purposes of the school 
have a voice in appraising the school’s products, 
f is not whether the people of the community will 

*-he educational achievements of the pupils and announce 
conclusions. Such appraisals by parents, newspaper editors, 
^pnien, radio and television commentators, employers, college 
p and other citizens are going on all the rime and will 

u-ili 1 ^°«tinue. The question is whether or not these appraisals 
, * uc made inhtti^, -....VK ,\fn«:r now arc nor, and one of 

chief , 

'0 Ch; 


unresolved problems of the public high school is how 


'^ugc this situation. 


'^khoi 


: valid, most arc 


not some of these appraisals by citizens arc v; 

Or '^^ahy because they arc based on the obsen-ation of only one. 
^ ‘ most a very few, of the pupils. They arc appniisaU w ucli mu- 
• with “I know a boy who . . .” -Most ciozens. however 

of the reliability of thiir data, continue to speak the.r nund. 
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Pupils should help appraise their educational achievements 

This generalization is a correlative of Principle 2 : the public schools 
in a democracy should help young citizens acquire the skills of in- 
telligent self-direction. Our reasoning here can be put quite simply. 
Sldll in appraising one’s own academic achievement is prerequisite 
to the intelligent self-direction of one’s present or future schooling, 
and this skill can be acquired only through guided practice. Hence 
students should be encouraged to participate in the appraisal of their 
own academic achievement. 

A teacher whose pupils participate in defining the purposes of his 
course, and m planning the classroom activities and other learning 
experiences by means of which these purposes are to be achieved, 
'7 V ^ ^ encounter little difficulty in enlisting the co-operation 
^ppr^iising their own educational achievements. 
anH -1 course, assign their own marks; the teacher 

worlr *^6 purposcs of the umts of 

the nunil’c w ^ being marked, note the criteria by which 
reveali'fh ^nd examine together the evidence which 

reveals the pupil’s accomplishments. 

'^Porirng system 

should bo uniform „|| ,he school lo.ols of ,ho community 

system avoids confusion. In one city school 

:Cm:^"sch:!ra%~ 

third in the senior high schools Th 1’““°’’ ® “ 

simple two-level dis/ncn“ vl^ pa'ind^f T ' 

the dissatisfaction of many of theZenti TH ” 

use a five-level srule ^ ^he junior high schools 

these.s::M;Lcht;iX®:i 
on its report forms 

the teachcK are tryini; to incula Ji„ qualiuas which 

of any sort is recTrded unir^e ‘■PP--' 

developing unsatisfactorily. It should "orlfTiffi’ it'™®’’- 

the trmihlf* r>nA c.r.^.,ij ^ difficult to visualize 

cne crouoie one would encounter m trvino- i-n - u •» . 

cumulative records in this community^rei cumulaC recorr^e 
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which would bring the whole system into conformity with the 
community’s desires. 

The first step was accomplished by asking all teachers, all parents 
who could be reached, all members of the citizen’s advisory coun- 
cil, and a fairly large number of student leaders to list (a) the 
things they wanted their appraising and reporting system to do, 
and (b) the things they did not want it to do. The consensus, some- 
what rephrased, was that the appraising and reporting system 
should 


1. Indicate how the pupil’s scholastic achievement compares 
with his estimated potential achievement; that is, the pupil 
who works as hard as he can should receive a high mark. 

2. Indicate how the pupil’s scholastic achievement compares 
with the achievement of other pupils; that is, a pupil whose 
achievement is superior to others’ should receive a high 
mark, 

3. Indicate the extent to which the pupil has developed good 
work habits, desirable attitudes, the ability to get along well 
with others, and other qualities of good cidzenship. 

4. Indicate the reason for any pupil’s lack of progress. 

5. Be fair to each pupil. 

6. Encourage pupils, the more capable as well as the less 
capable, to e.xert their best eflforts. 

7. Provide intelligible and accurate informarion to pupils, 
parents, employers, and college admission officials. 

8. Be uniform, as far as possible, throughout the entire 
school system. 


The second step was carried out by a group of parents and 
teachers, including administrators, from all school levels. They 
^ound that most of the current practices in their school system 
cither violated or ignored tliesc eight spccificarions. Unable to 
salvage more than a few of their current pracriccs, this group of 
parents and teachcre devised a tentarive system (the third step) 
'vhich met all eight specifications. They solicited criucism of it 
from about thirty other lay citizcns-parcncs, employers, and col- 
lege admissions officials, and thus incorporated several constnicavc 


^ggestions into the tentative system. . , , -r 

. This tentative system is in hannony. not only witii the specifica- 
tions which were 'worked out in tliis parocuhr dt)-. but also with 
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confidently on the school’s performance. Since the failures among 
students are usually more dramatic chan the successes, tlic public 
high school receives many an unwarranted criticism. This will con- 
tinue until teachers and school administrators bring about joint 
appraisals by the school and its public. 

The Illinois Curriculum Program, a statewide enterprise con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, has devised a means of bringing about 
such joint appraisals. The plan calls for more than twenty individual 
projects, which are known as Local Area Consensus Studies. Each 
project is devoted to a major subject or service area of the liigh 
school program, e.g., to science, mathematics, guidance, safety edu- 
cation, and so on. In each of these “local” projects all the teachers 
in the school,* representative student leaders, and a large cross sec- 
tion o parents and other citizens convene to define the purposes of 
the subject studied, to appraise the school’s efforts to fulfill these 
purposes, and to plan improvements. Any community which under- 
takes this score of local action projects, and which rotates the mem- 
rs ip 0 Its panel of lay citizens, will involve a great many laymen 

m a joint appraisal of the work of the school. 

“5"^' f'"' securing 'ey 

.^<*''“'"7 council. These councils have 
non thrn t, ^ auspices of a good many boards of educa- 

stuL^hc ^™"y functions is to 

othe^ practices of the school and interpret them to the 

Srol u^pccts of the 

oftediJmS’e'ink'eMWwBt m^h 'T" “ “'y 

<;nff<sHniT frriTv. 'ij ’ ^ in this commumtv wctc 

anSL and with the sysTem of 

was set up to remedy til Stiom'''^eT"'' ^ 

thehasis''ofcommLty-t.rc:“^^^^ 

oT se'iontwrto Tc 

step was to ret^rp'^'^r Xc^met^^^^^ 
abandon those which L not, and » Telirs^h^ fe^mScS 
♦In small and medium-sized schook onlv In inrrro • t_ 

sentauves from each department are chos^ iDsntuoons teacher-repre- 
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in the city. Furthermore, they recommended that all the resulting 
suggestions for modifications of the tentative appraising and re- 
porting system should be communicated to a central steering com- 
mittee comprised of representative teachers and parents from each 
school in the community, and that this steering committee should 
choose the suggested modifications to be embodied in the final sys- 
tem. The special planning group believed that their tentative system 
should be put into effect, in other words, only after it had been 
studied, interpreted, modified, and accepted on a city-wide basis 
through this machinery of representative committees. 

This still leaves several of our generalizations which the planning 
group did not deal with explicitly. The group was well aware that 
“the best measurements attainable should be used to report pupil 
achievement.” But the group chose to begin its work with the as- 
sumption that the best attainable measurements were already being 
made— an assumption which, though not fully merited, has founda- 
tion, The group also was aware that “pupils should have a part in 
appraising their own educational achievements” and that the com- 
munity’s other educational agencies should help appraise and report 
pupils’ educational accomplishments,” but no systematic way of 
realizing either of these very desirable ends was proposed. The first 
of these latter two is an intrinsic part of good teaching and prob^ly 
can never be reduced to any merely systematic procedure. The 
question of whether or not the certificate of attendance should be 


considered was not raised (see below). 

To involve the community in the school’s work of appraisal, 
however, the planning group might have recommended that a two- 
'vay communication system be established between the school and 
the parents, so that parents could appraise and ^ pnnci 

pal kinds of pupil achievement reflected in what children commonly 
do at home. Or they might have suggested that systematic follow- 
up studies of fonner students be conducted among employers and 
college officials, or (this had been done in a Inmted way several years 
. . . fonner students to ob- 


earlier) that the senior school question , e , 

tain their opinions of the preparations the scliool gave '''™' ^ 
various principal functions of daily life— svagc-Mming, s i y ^ 
college, mana^ng pet^onal finances, .nakmg a home. 

'Iren, taking part in civic affairs, and so fottli. icse, o . 

•he ultimate criteria bv which any commun.ty t^ho> Id HfcV thv 
"Otk of its educational svsten^ and hcncc ti.esc arc li.c ct.lena h> 
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most of the generalizations which have been discussed in this chap- 
ter. It was specified that two kinds of pupil achievement be ap- 
praised and reported, namely, scholastic achievement and the devel- 
opment of qualities of good citizenship; these encompass the “learned 
behavior with which the school is properly concerned.” Two other 
generalizations presented in this chapter state that “reports of 
achievement should be accurately labeled” and that “if two or more 
aspects of a pupil’s achievement are to be appraised, each should be 
treated separately.” The special planning group accomplished these 
ends by recommending that scholastic achievement and the develop- 
ment of certain specified qualities of good citizenship should be sepa- 
rately appraised, separately labeled, and separately reported. 

1 he first and second specifications stipulate that scholastic achieve- 
ment should be appraised on ttvo bases: one, in terms of what it is 
reMonable M expect the pupil to achieve; second, in tenns of how 
achievement compares with that of other pupils. On this 
for generalizations states that “if two or more bases 

uSh of'schl T® S"’“P P™P“"^ 'ha' nvo separaK ap- 
be reoorrea f ^ ‘cvement determined by the two bases above 
qL fe of 0^0/“ Development in specified 

wXsfhooi letl wh 

iiie activity entenon was used. 

re^rfiner” '^a' “schools should never 

alLdy observed, tea^erl wLTri^LTand^n' ‘’h'" 

'vi'haror^^^ 

five-level scales. Still anofhfr o7oM''Em"’'f ‘^“eribed three 
bols used in the appralsL7a„d\roSr 
at all the school le^b of the tomm™ ® 
eluded point among its recommeSiom 

1 he planmng group also included the sever,’.!, ,■ • , 

the appraising and reporting system should be unde^toorby oth- 
ers, pupils, parents, and other citizens of the e„ 

b“caT=fuUy*mdl‘eVd 'ha ™aTSt:isTS7ho''uld 

LdTar thJmSH n >>7 teachers, parents, 

and (at the middle and upper grades) pupils in each of the schools 



Report card illusiraling the revised system of appraising and reporting 
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If the criterion of comparative standing -is .used as a basis for de- 
ciding who should and who should not receive the diploma, where 
should the line be drawn? Has a student satisfied this criterion if his 
level of accomplishment equals or excels that of half the compari- 
son group? If he equals or excels a third, a fourth, a fifth, a tenth, 
or perhaps a twentieth of the comparison group? Obviously, some 
critical point must be set below which the student cannot fall. 

But wherever this critical point is set, the use of the criterion of 
comparative standing to determine who should be denied the diploma 
violates our democratic ethic. Our American heritage enjoins us to 
believe in the supreme and equal moral worth of all human beings. 
All our youths should have equal access to the good life, and we 
should grant them equal educational opportunity. We do not 
have equal educational opportunity unless we have equal encour- 
agement to attend high school. The use of the criterion of com- 
parative standing presupposes that only a certain proportion of our 
youth should be encouraged to attend-high school. If a student must 
equal or excel the average in order to be deemed worthy of the 
diploma, the school has decided in advance that only half of its 
students are to receive the diploma; if the dividing line is at the 
5 per cent level, one student in twenty has no chance of getting a 
diploma. Long before their junior year most students would be able 
to judge whether or not they were likely to be included in the 
certificate group. Those who believed that they would, and that they 
could therefore expect nothing but public stigma for their efforts, 
Would undoubtedly try to make their escape, that is, to quit school, 
long before the end of the nvelfth grade. Consequently, the school 
Would be encouraging the attendance of only some of its students. 
^'0 matter where on the scale the critical point is set, a school fol- 
lowing this practice is failing to offer equal encouragement to attend 
high school. . .... 

The use of the criterion of comparative standing to iscnminate 
against certain students in this way makes tlie individual student s 
intelligence quotient the factor which principally deccmwncs 
whether or not he will escape the public stigma of the certificate 
of attendance. Consider, for instance, the plight of the appreciable 
minority of high school youngsters whose intelligence quotients 
fall below 90. No matter where the critical point has been set, even 
low as the 5 per cent level, some of these students will be pub- 
I'cly srigmarized at the commencement exercises, even t loug 1 t ic\ 
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tense of offering courses which are suited to the full range of in- 
tellectual aptitude of the whole population. Most college courses 
require of the student at least an average academic aptitude, and 
this is beyond the capacities of half or more of the college-age 
youths. Good college-preparatory work in high school, which some 
would make the prerequisite for a diploma, can be done onlv by 
students who are at least average in academic aptitude. If the 
diploma were reserved for those who had done good work in the 
college-preparatory subjects, about half of our youths would be 
stigmatized at commencement time. Tliis is no light matter. The 
prospect of being publicly stigmatized at the time of graduation 
wou e exceedingly distressing to these young people, distressing 
W of school well be- 

fore the twelfth grade is completed. 

of^H would tend to stigmatize the teachers 

he subjects. Because these teachere would 

P^esTg: — d a diploma their 

versitv support this proposal are college or uni- 

thattheBA orR^ h be astonished by the suggestion 

college tVi^ of thS^^^^ 

to the ffradiiuff. c i, t -j achievement required for admission 
M ) shoufd be X Of students (over 

than the nronos„l ^t, u- c suggestion is no more preposterous 
theh offichlT™' '"®'‘ r'"’* '*">“'■5 their diplomas, 

fully qualified Sr colkge ” voi”"^ “ 

Shoold </,e d, 

w/io bare done we/l in rrbalorm eoorses ,he, look? 
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be reserved exclusively for s^XnB “"h h 

thing in high school,” and ^ 3^*0 oth^"u '''^y '“™‘' 

certificate of attendance. ^ receive only a 

As we have already noted in this chanter rhr • • u 

used to decide who has “done well ” who h? “ n '='= 

thing”: the criterion of comparative smndhiv f 

mated poaible grosvth, and tL life-activity critcriom 
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There should be sufficient proof, including recorded test scores, 
that other students of approximately the same potential capacity had 
been able to achieve at the level expected of the student in ques- 
tion. Whenever possible the student should be given standardized 
achievement tests in his various subjects, and his performances on 
these tests should be judged in the light of scores made by other 
students of comparable chronological and mental age. The school 
doctor and the school psychologist should participate in the final 
decision in order to make certain that the student’s physical or 
mental health was not an extenuating factor in his failure to achieve 
as much as should be expected from a person of his capacities. The 
student’s parents or guardians should be a party to the decision- 
making conference, and the teachers would certainly have held a 
number of prior conferences with everyone concerned in an effort 
to encourage the student to pur forth his best efforts. 

If all these conditions are reasonably well satisfied, the criterion 
of estimated possible growth can justifiably be used for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between those who will and those who will 
not be given the diploma. But very few of our high schools can 
satisfy all of these conditions at the present time. And in the^ few 
schools which can satisfy these conditions, the problem is not likely 
to arise; all of the unacceptable students have been either helped to 
become acceptably productive long before commencement time, 
counseled (in rare instances) to enter employment of some kind, or, 
if incorrigible, committed to a nonschool custodial agency. 

There is another difficulty to be faced in applying the cntenon 
of estimated possible growth. Should the diploma be dcmed youths 
of high IQ whose achievement is at about the average for the total 
class? Such a performance would be, of course, mar e y ® 
these more able youngsters’ potentials. Proponents of the certificate 
of attendance commonly argue that the criterion o comparative 
achievement, not that of estimated possible growth, should be em- 
ployed in the case of gifted pupils; if it were, these pupih would 
«ceive the diploma evL though the difference benvcen their pos- 
sible and their actual level of achievement was at least as 
of the dull student who would receive and be stigmatized by th 
oeitificate of attendance. . . t 

This double standard rigs the situation m .. , 

«pable students. Regardless of theit capae.ties all P“P‘‘^ “ 

'qual chance to petf^t weU when judged by the cntenon of esn- 
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have worked as hard as they can and have learned as much as they 
are innately capable of learning. 

No public Idgh school faculty which has carefully considered 
the criterion of comparative standing will give its consent to the 
use of this method of determining which students shall receive the 
diploma. Any faculty which does so because it has been misled by 
speaous arguments will reduce the holding power of its school, 
foment resentment among students and parents alike, and be con- 
tinually at odds with its communiiy. 

The second of the three criteria which a school mieht use is the 
entenon of dimmed possible grosmh. How well does a student 
measure up to what he is thought to be capable of achieving? In 
^ purpose of deciding which 

cate nf ^ diploma and which should receive a certili- 

cure a re Sit""’ should se- 

one should de^d student’s innate abilities; and second, 

Tst me ire , accomplishments 

worthyof adiolom"*!^ potential before he can be considered 

Why of a diploma. Let us examme these two requirements 

tiols pSetach -ould, undir certata condi. 

to make cross estimat'^ experienced in worldng with youth 
particular^ subject fieir If thr^ 'h'^"?' 'cam in his 

Standardized testes nnri V u ^ ^^®acher knows, from the scores on 
pupil in the teacher’s subkcifield”-fh' v' petformance of a 
on nvo or more nrouo inreir ’ '‘"ows the pupil's standing 
with the pupil’s phvD a„l““ acquainted 

usually tell whether the ounil condition, the teacher can 

his full capacity, at a rate*^wW "'•'‘ch approaches 

capacity, at^ m te ,vW,h “ow his'Ootenrial 

Most people would probab^ih r 
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students whose levels of accomnikl, ^ 
low their estimated pomnSraTtdnh 

their teachers. Befoe the stigma of fhe ^'l“''S"''!cant number of 
any student, however, wellStined ttachem of “ 
would be satisfied in their own minds, and^e ahr 
demonstrate to the youth and his ^enG L “ rd "'f”® 1° 
subjects in which he is or was etiro'ued are of^iffic'””; 1 “ 
htm and to society to warrant the application of !!L'fuU Imdes. 
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1. The criterion oj estimated possible growth: How does 
the pupil’s accomplishment compare with his probable ca- 
pacity for learning? 

2. The criterion of comparative standing: How does the 
pupil’s accomplishment compare \Vith • that of other pupils? 

3. The life-activity criterion: How does the pupil’s accom- 
plishment compare with the degree of accomplishment 
which is required for success in out-of-school life? 

Each of the following postulates describes an important charac- 
teristic of a defensible appraising and reporting system. 

—The best measurement attainable should be used to report 
pupil achievement. 

-All learned behavior with which the school is properly 
concerned should be measured and appraised. 

—Schools should never report finer distinctions than meas- 
urements permit. 

—Reports of achievement should be accurately labeled. 

—If two or more aspects of a pupil’s achievement are to be 
appraised, each should be treated separately. 

-If two or more bases for appraisal are used, each resultant 
appraisal should be reported separately. 

-Pupils should help appraise their educational achievements. 
-Symbols used in the appraising and reporting system 
should be uniform at all the school levels of the community. 
-The appraising and reporting system should be under- 
stood and accepted by teachers, pupils, parents, and other 

citizens of the community. 1 • 

-The' community’s other educational agencies sliou d be in- 
vited to help appraise and report pupils’ educational accom- 

plishments. , , 1 

-What is done at graduation time should confonn to the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity. 
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mated possible growth. Yet this proposal would hold the dull but not 
the bright student to this standard, for, unlike his less fortunate class- 
mate, the latter can do work of average quality even though the 
discrepancy between his performance and his capacity is very great. 
This proposal would provide an easy escape from the standard for 
the bnght student, but would hold the duU pupil to it. The proposal, 
Lho' provide quite unequal encouragement to attend high 


This suggests that these proponents either have not thought the 
matter through, or that they are indifferent to the obligation of the 
public school to provide equal encouragement to attend school. Or 
hey shrug their shouldets, say that it wouldn’t do to withhold the 
diploma from any student whtKe achievement is as high as the aver- 
vistinJ twlr'"’ “ drop the matter-thus sug- 

shoulif be candM ^ *= less capable youths who 

Fi/X ^ anyhow, 

determine w\ich"'^ criterion which might be used to 

t^reriS^X diploma, the life- 

aSlishmX ; In “X™" "i' ^"dent's level of 

iXTo'whth -dv- 

life-activity criterion could heXf 

rating theTuccessfuUtuden“tom th* Ie^ir1“‘ 1 

jects in order to perform lelT il 

everyday life which are related to th "“""P'=nn>lrted activities of 
Hence any school ivhich used this crit ' ™!‘l'“ PP- Hr-43)- 
diplomas should be awarded wluld blSnl its' d^ - “ if 
mg better than guesswork and decisions on noth- 

wouldhewilli„|tostigmXt™“rtt^^^^^^^^^ 


Summary 

The system of appraisal and reporting ic e. ► , • 

the work of any high school. MeLmment anX"” ‘"’P”"’’"' “ 
same thing: measurement alone yields 0 X 01 T 

involves a criterion, and different criteri/^ i appraisal always 

praisals from the same measurement. Three eSeX ‘“*““'1 

A nree entena for appraisal arc 
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can happen to a student in connection with his school life. As a 
consequence of each experience, the student either acquires new 
information (or misinformation), or he fixes more firmly in his 
mind information (or misinfomiation) he has already acquired; he 
either gains some new understanding (or misunderstanding), or he 
reinforces an understanding (or misunderstanding) he has gained pre- 
viously; he either learns a new skill or he sharpens or dulls a skill he 
has learned before. The word “curriculum” shall mean here all the 
experiences 'H'hich students have under the auspices of the school. 

Improving the curriculum of the public secondary school, then, 
means improving any experience which any student has while under 
the control of the school. The criteria for determining what consti- 
tutes an improvement are derived from the basic principles pre- 
sented in Qiapter 4. 


What are the chief components 
of curriculum improvement? 


According to the basic principles sec forth in Chapter 4, the public 
high school must provide a program which takes what is best from 
the past but be oriented toward the future; the school s first 
responsibilities must be to teach all educable youths to think and 
communicate, to understand, appreciate, and practice the democratic 
way of life, and to understand and apply the principles of safe 
and healthful living; and in order to discharge these cWef respon- 
sibilities most capably, the school must also engage its students 
in a direct study of the basic social processes of making a living, 
maintaining a family, and providing for spiritual growth, aes^eric 
satisfactions, recreation, and social organization and control. These 
principles are the criteria for measuring the accomplishment of any 
given public high school. Whenever teachers help their school 
perform any of these tasks more effectively, they are helping to 


^prove the curriculum. . . , 

Certain conditions facilitate learning (see Chapter 4). What the 
school teaches must be suited to what each individual is capable of 
l=aming, what he has already learned, and what he a ready to learn. 
Student learn most effecavely when they see a clear and sensible 
relationship between what they are asked to do and some purpose or 
goal which they accept; when their needs and motives are taken 
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selves of the benefits offered by the school. This is what every 
well-conceived program of curriculum development is designed to 
do. 


Improving ihe ichool's re/afions with the community 
improves its curriculum 

Chapter 6 described how the school can win the community s ap- 
proval and support. Any improvement in the relationship between 
the school and the community is likely to make possible improve- 
ments in the school’s curriculum, simply because all durable changes 
in the school derive their support from the co^unity. Conse- 
quently, teachers are in all likelihood helping to improve the cur- 
riculum when they help parents and other laymen perceive that 
students are being treated considerately, that teachers are set- 
ting desirable examples, and that the educational program is a good 
one. 


/mproWng f/ie school's discipline 
Improves Ifs curriculum 

When teachers establish good discipline by following the precepB 
in Chapter 7, they are improving the smdenfs expenenees at school, 
hence The curriculum. The precepts discussed m Chapter 7 included 
the following: inviting students to assist in planning their classwork, 
integrating guidance Ini instruction, using relatively long units of 
instLtion, making the ctoroom environment ^ attracave as po^ 
sible, inducing the students to accept the teacher, invmng pup s 
to help solve problems of individual and group conduct provi mg 

classroom routines which afford students ^ 'h IHren' mJ'when 
making them feel that they are being treated hke children " ^en 
necessary, punishing students sparingly to teach them the hmits of 
permissibility. 

Improving flio school's eslra-dass adlvilies program 
improves its curriculum ^ 

Extra-class activities are a part whenevL 

ter 8). Teachers are improving the cur i here wavs 

^key improve the extra-class activities program. ^Xa-class acti'v- 
of improving it: designing and tomings. both direct 

in such a way that all potenaal d 
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into account; when they share in planning their educational goals, 
the means by which these goals will be reached, and the criteria by 
which their progress will be judged; when personal satisfaction in 
their accomplishments is reinforced by social approval; when what 
they learn serves some ongoing purpose; when what is taught satis- 
fies their desire for new experience; when they use more than one 
of their senses; when verbal activities arc supplemented by other 
direct experience; when they are given material which is meaning- 
fully structured; and when transfer of training is deliberately sought. 
A teacher who does anything to fulfill any of these conditions is, of 
course, improving the curriculum of his school. 

Chapters 5 through 10 applied the basic principles of education 
to quesnons of the school’s holding power, its public relations, its 
iscip me, its extra-class activities, its guidance program, and the 
appraising and reporting of its pupils’ achievements. All of these 
things are related very closely to the school’s curriculum. 


Improving /ha lehooi'j hoWmg power 
improves i/s curr/cy/vm 

"’Wch the sEcondaiy school must 
it. h 1?"^" miprove its holding power. As the school increases 
f ‘T'r'' curriculum since it extends the 

benefit of schooling to a larger number of edolcscent boys and 

vetiTr to the principle of uni- 

ce^r^h f 'he facts con- 

Xoirh HH ®- PcMcire the 
fexl '"dent participation 

nrocram f„ better provisions in the instructional 

make too™ differences among students, to solicit and 

choolWtn.™' >“^8”'"'= "“dents of the value of the 

thtrlm^K h “ '““hie teachers to know 

carildMon^T’ “ educational and vo- 

canonal information, to improve and make better use of students’ 

ourofThoorrt’l'” “hely to drop 

-these at th’ t ’’ ’’a™'' education of their children 

int no^er Wh “ ‘"“'ease its hold- 

n't'"'''"’ “ "ehool to achieve any 

of th«= ends, he is not only helping all students then in the school, 
but also increasing the likelihood that more students will avail them- 
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being taught sensibly relates, relate their instruction to the personal 
problems of pressing concern to their pupils, and adapt their in- 
struction to the individual capabilities of their students. Teachers 
also help to improve the curriculum when they cooperate with their 
fellows in identifying and meeting the educational needs of the 
youths in their school; refer students with especially difficult prob- 
lems to the guidance counselors; help plan and carry out more ef- 
fective orientation activities, improved arrangements for testing, and 
strengthened programs of educational and vocational information 
and of placement and follow up; and make more contributions to 
and more use of the students’ cumulative records. 


/mproying scfioo/'s appraising and reporting system 
improves its curriculum 

Finally, in Chapter lo we saw that, briefly, the appraising and re- 
porting system of the school bears in an important way upon the 
student’s attitudes toward the school and affects his continuing ex- 
perience in school. Fair grades can greatly expedite a student s 
learning experience; a system which aligns unfair grades can only 
lead to undesirable concomitant learnings, such as feelings of frustra- 
tion and resentment. The curriculum is directly improved when 
teachers replace guesswork, so far as possible, with valid and re- 
liable measurement; report separately the resulrant appraisal for 
every basis used; and involve students in evaluating their own ac- 
complishments. The curriculum is also improved, though less di- 
rectly, when teachers appraise pupil accomplishments m terms o 
the basic social processes to which their subject matt^ re ates, in 
volve parents and other laymen in evaluating the performance of 
the student; help make the reporting and appraising system 
throughout the district schools; and help the commumty un 
stand and accept this system. 

Summary 

Chapters 4 through .0 are all devoted to improving 

of the public secondary school. These chapters ave j 

its students must experience if the 

holding power, its public relations, its disaplme, “ 

■ties, its guidance program, and its appraising an p g . 
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and concomitant, are as fully realized as possible; providing a variety 
of extra-class activities which together offer direct learnings regard- 
ing all the basic social processes; securing well-trained and dedicated 
teachers to sponsor extra-class activities; involving lay adults and 
students as well as teachers in shaping the pnrposes and scope of 
the extra-class program; applying what is known about the learning 
process to all extra-class activiries; chartering each extra-class activ- 
ity in such a wy that its aims are specified and its existence con- 
tinued only as long as these aims are faithfully served; surveying 
“ T whether or not modi- 

fnidrZ m ” “ '““"g extra-class program; keeping 

offteH fbout the acrivitL which arf 

to a noiurtvT ‘m ‘"n"' P^wfetpation in all extra-class activities 
out financial 7 ' students to participate in them with- 
anced varietl “ “=h student a bal- 

tag ree3 tSr-rr heep- 

ity controlling on groop accomplishments in each activ- 
gdWnce f hi th in extra-class activities by 

LsfSrities in a T 1 devices; including all extra- 

ing, and accounting; and making surl Th / ‘jj’dg'tmg, requisition- 
school mav nam<-^no^a. : ® ^ students m the 

and of which they^are interested 

Improving ,ho school; goidaoco progrom 

improves its curriculum 

ir :^hTe TcYoI^S^pr 

curriculum. It is a very impStant mr? f ® ^ P^" 

the chief purposes of guidance are.^(iri^°^’ “ T ” i^hapter 9, 
pline of choice, thus fitting them^o smdents the disci- 

tion, and second, to make Auditions diiv. h ^elf-direc- 

ducive to effective learning as possible 

the curriculum, then, when thev^ ’ “ hers are improving 
structiou, i.e., iuvolk";^ ‘''- 
help their smdents formulate aSd ^hieve Ssimhl'“‘'''l‘' P'”""”®. 
to those of the basic social process to w? u " Pertaining 
processes to which the subject matter 
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r/ie prevailing climate in a good high school 

is one of continuous self-appraisal 

To bring about and to sustain this climate is one of the most im- 
portant things that the good high school principal does. Teachers 
are far more likely to prove themselves superior if they are self- 
critical than if they are not; for it is altogether unlikely that self- 
critical teachers will ever let themselves get into a rut. As long as 
they teach they will continue to grow professionally in their aware- 
ness of the educational needs they should be meeting, in their knowl- 
edge of the young people they are serving, in their grasp of the sub- 
ject matter they teacli, and in their command of the learning pro- 
cesses which they mediate. The better a high school is, the more 
problems its teachers see and the more busily they make improve- 
ments. The first requirement for improvement is an atmopihere in 
which self-criticism is the normal attitude, and in most schools the 
creation of such an atmosphere is chiefly the responsibility of the 
principal. 


Teachers are encouraged to engage in 
vacation work and ec/ucoftono/ travel 
Since the teacher’s job is to induct young people into the culture 
which will form their milieu for the rest of their lives 

ought to know as much as he can about the wor w i nffire 

are entering. Teachers whose practical knowledge of the office, 
the factory, or the farm is limited are not we equipp 
students to the world of work. Consequently, ^ f “ 

encouraged to spend at least part of their vacanons working in 

business, industry, or agriculture. h-ive never 

Various studies have shown that a great many l Their 
been more than a few hundred miles away from ^0^;^“ 
knowledge and understanding of other “““"f 
wholly academic and obviously not veiy satisfacto y . 

in teaching young people how to a o„g - - -P f 

world. Educational travel , oi^sion of the National 

such deficiencies. This is why the T 

Education Association is » j ^he world. .Many colleges 

teachers every year-travel “ P council for Educational 

and universities, associated m the IS 
Travel, also conduct travel-study tours for teachers. 
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are to be ideal. Taken all together these e\perienccs which students 
have constitute the curriculum of the school. Not only when they 
are helping to improve their school’s instructional program, then, 
but also when they are helping to improve its holding pow^i 
public relations, its discipline, its extra-class activities, its guidance 
program, and its appraising and reporting system, teachers are help- 
ing to improve the curriculum of their school. 


What is being done to involve teachers 
in curriculum improvement? 

Here we shall turn our attention to the practices more or less typical 
of good public secondary schools throughout the coutnry. The bet- 
ter the school, the more certain it is that the principal, not someone 
from a higher echelon, will make the improvement of the educa- 
tional program his primary concern. Furthermore, in good schools 
the principal tries his best to involve not only teachers but also 
pupils and patrons in curriculum development. He knows that the 
durability of change in school programs depends upon the extent of 
“ownership” felt by the teachers, pupils, and patrons of the school. 
He also knows that they feel this sense of ownership more when they 
have helped discover the need for, plan, and carry out the improve- 
ments which should be made. 

If teachers are to help make durable improvements in their school, 
they must first understand what the school should be doing. Second, 
they must recognize the discrepancies between what the school 
should be doing and what it is actually doing. Third, they must be 
competent to help bring about the improvements which these 
discrepancies shou' are necessary. Incidentally, the first and second 
of these requirements must also be met by pupils and patrons if 
they are to help in making durable improvements in the school 
program. But the actual making of these improvements usually re- 
quires technical skills which laymen do not possess; therefore, they 
need to be assured that what is to be done will be done by compe- 
tent professionals, usually teachers. 

Everything that the good high school principal does to involve 
his teachers in improving the curriculum is directed toward satisfy- 
ing one or more of the three requirements noted above. Now let us 
consider the many ways in which high school teachers are thus 
involved. 
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Teachers are encouragec/ to keep up with , 
their professiona/ fie/ds 

There are a number of journals published for the teaching profes- 
Sion, in addition to those we have just discussed, which are intended 
specifically to help teachers improve their work and the programs 
of their schools; more than thirty such journals are indexed each 
month in The Education Index. In many of our better high schools 
these journals are furnished to teachers in the teachers reading 
room. Among those commonly seen are 

National Parent-Teacher 
Personnel and Guidance 
Journal 

Review of Educational Re- 
search 


Audio-Visual Guide 
Clearhtg House 
Educational Digest 
Educational Theory 
Harvard Educational Review 


School Activities 
School Life 
School Review 
Teachers College Record 


Journal of Educational Re- 
search 

Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology 

Many serious nonprofessional publications ^ 

rials which bear upon pubUc education, and “eUi^en 

people everywhere, should try to keep abreast of them. One thinks 
immediately of such magazines as 

Atlantic Monthly Recarter'" 

Harper’s Magazme ^ Saturday Reciew 

Nation ur la ri 

New books of professional those 

nearly every month. These too, cm be exceedi P 

interested in improving the prog^ j 

reading rooms for teachers in our b g suggestions from the 
with such materials, and In some°states the system 

faculty for new titles that should b adopted; collection 

bnown as the teachers’ reading cure maintained 

of professional books, brought up to teachers’ association and 

by the state board of education or state, 

are made available to teachers m ^<=^0 . ^ magazines. 

In addition to the reading of pro toward improvements 

professional study of other kintb , extension courses offered 

in the curriculum: the summer schoo^ ^I-shops dealing with profes- 
t'y many coUetres and universities, "W or manv school systems 

sional pi-obIem°, and teachers’ conferences. In many 
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Teachers ore encouraged fo participate in 
profess/ono! orgon/zofions 

We know from our ordinary observations in many fields of profes- 
sional endeavor that the worker who reads professional journals 
and takes part in the meetings of the organizations which publish 
them is usually stimulated to examine his own concepts and tech- 
niques and to adopt better ones. Vitoially every subject and service 
area in the high school program is represented by some state or 
national professional organization whose main purpose is to improve 
that part of the curriculum. Some national professional organiza- 
tions, such as the National Education Association (NEA) and the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), 
serve all teachers, regardless of their particular fields. The NEA 
Jouwal is one of the best magazines of its Icind published in this 
countr}'; each issue offers many practical suggestions for improving 
our educational programs. So does Educational Leadership, the 
journal of the ASCD. Both organizations hold national meetings each 
year, attended by thousands of teachers who come away invariably 
with many ideas for improving their work. The meetings of the 
ASCD are concerned almost exclusively with problems which have 
actually been reported by working teachers who want help. 

Moreover, there is a state association open to all teachers in every 
state. Most of these organizations are both very powerful and very 
helpful. Their journals and meetings offer much help to teachers 
who want to improve the curriculum of their schools. 

We have noted four kinds of professional organizations— the NEA 
and ASCD, the state teachers’ associations, the national professional 
organizations in the various special fields, and their counterparts at 
the state level. Teachers who ace active in these organizations and 
read their journals are being continuously stimulated to think crit- 
ically of their own work and their own school. 

Incidentally, the NEA and many of the state teachers’ associations 
are also actively engaged in safeguarding teacher welfare. They have 
promoted much of our legislation on the public schools, and thev 
have worked hard to improve teachers’ salaries and safeguard tenure. 
In addition, the Defense Commission of the NEA ably defends pub- 
lic schools and individual teachers against such injuries as unwar- 
ranted attacks. A truly profesrional teacher will feel obligated to 
join and support the organizations wluch are working so effec- 
tively for his welfare. 
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tive and inventive when they avail themselves of the principal’s open 
door to make suggestions for improving the school; they show that 
they are sincere when they assist in securing faculty (and sometimes 
lay and pupil, as well) consideration of new proposals and when 
they willingly carry out approved changes. 


Teachers are encouraged fo porfic/pafe in 
fhe ParenNTeacher Association 

The main purpose of the P.T.A., and of most other organizations 


formed to promote the cooperanon 


of teachers and parents, is to 


improve the educational program of the school, i.e., its curncu u 
Obviously, teachers who are active in such organizations are 
tributing to curriculum development in their sc oo s. 

Teachers are encouraged to participate in 
other community organ/zaf/ons 

Teachers who are active in any community organization "" 

it is a church, a historical society, a pohtical action 

tional association, or something else altogether com develop 

into close touch with many of their fellow 

friendly, informal, and continuing contacts outsid 

tional g'roup. By doing so they of- become the 

school— flaws which people outside the ^ 

than those on the inside. Teachers who become “"f^tfe need 

for changes then can help bring the changes a o , 

the school and creating better 

Same time. As was noted earlier, goo school is already 

make it easier to sustain the good work which the school y 

doing and to improve its program further. 

Teachers are encouraged to use 

the services of other contmonily yooth-rerv.ng egencer 


ihers frequently can '““jf “ ,,1° use the other agencies 
nd serve them more in«lbgon“y Y Teachers can 

vhich the community offers for the / bringing them 

tften help students in eminently P” pi, uncial help for needy 

nto contact with other appropnate through such public 

Pupils, for instance, can usually b b 
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teachers are required to complete a stipulated number of semester 
or quarter hours of university work during stated intervals in order 
to become eligible for increases in sala^. 

During the week preceding the opening of the fall semester, our 
more advanced school systems often hold preschool conferences 
primarily devoted to professional study— to planmng activities which 
will improve the program of the school. 

Teachers are encouraged maice 
professional visits 

Usually these visits are to outstanding schools in other communities 
where the visitor has a chance to see what is being done and talk 
with the teachers of the classes and activities he has observed. In 
addition, many high school principals encourage intra-city and intra- 
school visits, especially for young and inexperienced teachers; be- 
ginners are asked to observe the work of their more experienced col- 
leagues and obtain whatever advice they can about teaching methods 
and other curricular problems. Beginning teachers should always 
seek such opportunities. 

Teachers are encouraged to toke advantage of 
the principal's "open door" policy . 

The office door of a good high school principal, it is often said, is 
- never shut. He is always ready to welcome any teacher who needs 
help in solving a professional problem or who wishes to offer a 
suggestion for the improvement of the school. Beginning teachers 
especially are often in need of wise and sympathetic counsel. The 
principal knows, of course, that young teachers have many prob- 
lems when they set out to conduce a class or an extra-class activity, 
and he welcomes their iavitarions to visit thevt classrooms so that 
he can help to diagnose their difficulties and find the proper reme- 
dies. Teachers who use the principal’s wisdom in this way are 
obviously helping to improve the curriculum of their schools. 

The good principal welcomes teachers*' suggestions for improv- 
ing the school program; in fact, he asks for them. The principal 
can inculcate a kind of psychological ownersHp of the school’s 
whole program among his faculty menhers if he can involve them 
in planning it. The teachers themselves show that they are imagina- 
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Teachers are encouragec/ to fake part in 
evaluative studies of their schools 

The patrons and pupils of a school as well as its teachers must par- 
ticipate in these studies if they are most Ukely to result in 
improvements. As we stated in Chapter 4. everything done by the 
public school is determined in the last analysis by pu ic opimo 
If lasting improvements ate to be made, therefore, t e ay citizen 
of the cLmnnity must not only know that certain deficiencies emst 
in their school but must believe that these deficiencies can and 
should be corrected. The facts which a person discover for himself 
are more compelling to him than facts whic are . 

somebody else. The discoverer acquires a sense of psyc g • 
ownership of the data and, if improvements are in icate > ' 
more likely to insist that they be made. This is w y V ^ should 
the community and high school pupils, as well ^”11 teach R, 
be involved in all school self-surveys. Although they ^>1 ^ 

same purpose-to reveal needed improvements >" 
gram-evaluative self-surveys take many different o \ . 
mentioned in Chapter 5; holding power, stu p 

extra-class activities, and hidden costs o sc 0 ® ^ 

By using the materials of the holding power stu y, 4 jj (j^op 
school L find out not only how many of ^ ° “P 

out before graduation, but also what the ^ 

istics of these early school leavers are. When one 
distinguishing characteristics are, obvious y on 1,^5 

kinds of students the high school is ® school. In Cliaptcr 

some way of discovering "’’y .'47 ,^„vcmcnts wliich the liigh 
5 we noted in some detail the kinds J „ ,l,csc snidents. 

school must make if it is to ‘"'P[ ^ power study, a 

A teacher who cooperates m makmj, . hidden 

snidy of participation in extra-class acnvi 1 ’ 

tuition costs is thus helping to '4 ,^5 mentioned in Clup- 

Tlie follow-up smdy of high school graduates 

Qurles M. AUen, Hew to 
CmicuUw, Presrara (KciiaJ). Ofcc <>• ‘ 

uniction, Springfield, Illinois, i 95 S- p„„>;ojrien in 
^ Ibrold d Hand, How to Ce»J..r. tly Sprinsncld, lllmoic -W 

SfuJy, Oflicc of Superintendent of ^ 'fuiovn Coftf ‘ 

Harold a Hand, How to Co.H»« ,ul„,.is, .919. 

“f Superintendent of Public Insinietioii. Spring 
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and private welfare organizations as the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the Aid to Dependent Children, the Family Service, and the 
Salvation Army. Students in iU health can be helped by a number 
of different agencies in most communities. Pupils with problems of 
adjustment can be referred to child guidance and mental health 
clinics where they can obtain diagnoses and recommendations for 
therapy. Service clubs, such as Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, and Rocar\^ 
and fraternal organizations, such as the Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
and Masons, usually maintain standing committees for youth service 
which can be helpful to the resourceful teacher who wants to find 
financial aid or counsel for hU students. And of course teachers are 
in a much better position to serve the spiritual needs of their stu- 
dents when they know about the programs of the community’s 
organizations-its churches, its u-H Clubs, its 
CYO, YMCA YWCA, ymHA, YWHA, and so on. Tnachcra who 
bring the benefits of any of these agencies to their students arc at the 
same time extending and improving the curriculum of their school. 

Teachers are encouraged to toko part in 
mofcmg case sfud/es of represenfaliVe sfudenfs 

the best single device yet discovered for enabUng 
rhatTv themselves the necessity for changing either 

vood fa ; the way they are teaching I When a 

fs kiuTar /h-’ ” ' “ "'O' significant fact that 

theschooNhflHT ”“'^'ted in order to estimate what services 
t f>>t him. When, for instance, half a 

IcTcecofomi ’ TT® “s'" “ ™ntal abiliV and 

socioeconomic backgrounds_to take only two of the pLible 

variables-are examined in mrms of their readinesffor a school’s 
program, almost invariably deficiencies In .h. school s 

defiriptiHpc in i ^ ncies m the program are exposed, 

f oc "r th hath ® “ttuction, the exj-class 

program, the health services, and the guidance program Further- 

other changes are made in it. Discoveries like thes?w'i7;e'r^'fuf kly 
destroy the complacency of any conscientious teacher- hTwili be^ 
come a partisan for curriculum improvement in his school It is no 

Zdkl! ^“‘'h case 
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high school should make. Gifted students are far too often the 
most neglected students in the school. National security, to say 
nothing of the school’s responsibilities to all students, demands that 
we identify these fortunately endowed hoys and girls «arly as 
possible, so that their capabilities may be developed to the fuUest 
extent. A later subsection of this chapter describes a special survey 
instrument which has been designed for this purpose. 

Another local study = which many Wgh school teachers have 
helped to carry out is concerned with the adequacy of the schoo 
guidance services. The materials supplied for this study enable th 
school to make three kinds of self-appraisal. First, wit t e use 
check list the school can inventory the personne , P 

cedures, and materials found in its guidance program. The ^d=quac> 
of the school’s program can then be measured against t ° P j. , 
program which is indicated by the check hst. Second a test wJueh 
samples the knowledge a person must possess in ~ 
intelligent self-direction is supplied to be a ® j 

about to graduate. In every school where the 
are known to us, the results have ^hown the 

students' preparation for self-direcaon. T ir , he corn- 

study include a student’s problem this has been 

pleted by students late in tbeir senior yea . . -u nf the train- 

done, the results have shown that students ac typically 

lug they need in order to face a tht hc^ktf^-iniu'g 

anse in the lives of young people. Very chool program, 

can be attributed directly to ^ earlier iiTthis book, 

The local area consensus st«d.e^‘ .enaratc areas of in- 

will provide materials for more for each of the 

vestigation-that is, study materials ,hc 

subject fields (art, etc ) included in a good high 

service areas (guidance, health, library, ; subiecc fields or 

school progra^ The materials in tile schools of 

scr\’ice areas had been completed a ^ aroup composed 

Illinois when this book was ^„tative pa°trons and pupils 

of the teachers and large groups of r p ^ QulJmce Smices 

’Harry D. Lovclass, How to Co>H“« °^[„s,nicnon, Springfield, 

of lie School, Office of Supenntendent ol eu 

lUinois, 1949. , How to Conduct the LocJ rlrcc 

HarolTc Hand and Eric H rev. cd. Office of Super- 

Consensus Studies of the lUinots Curn jUinois, 1956- 

^tendent of Public Instruction, Spnngn , 
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ter lo is another hind of systematic self-appraisal which teachers 
are often asked to conduct. When the Illinois Curriculum Program 
materials are used, parents, pupils, and teachers as well as graduates 
of the high school are involved in the study. The study is orgamzed 
in terms of fifty-six typical problems which occur in the lives o 
young adults, problems which fall under a number of heading- 
making a living, living healthfully and safely, developing an effective 
personality, managing personal finance wisely, spending leisure 
rime wholesomely and enjoyably, preparing intelligently for mar- 
riage and homemaking, using educational opportunities wisely, and 
taking an effective part in civic affairs. Parents, pupils, and teachers 
fill out inventories in which they indicate the problems which they 
believe their school should be treating somewhere in its program. 
Then, a second inventory is given to recent graduates of the school 
who are asked to tell how much of the help they needed for resolving 
each of these typical problems they actually received from their 
high school. A third inventory is given to each teacher, and the 
teachers ace asked to indicate how much of the help the last gradu- 
ating class needed in preparation for each of the fifty-six problems 
they believe was given them. All these data are then pooled on a 
problem-by-problem basis, and the results are made available to 
parents, pupils, and teachers. The data furnish a focal point for 
group discussions out of which recommendations will come as to 
which of the fifty-six problems should be dealt with to a greater ex- 
tent in the school program. So far as we know, no school has ever 
conducted this study without concluding that some improvements 
were needed. 

A more common type of follow-up study is limited to finding out 
how well the high school’s program has equipped its students to do 
work on the college level. Within its limits, such a study can be 
valuable, especially now that the proportion of high school students 
who go on to college is increasing. Improvements in the parts of the 
high school curriculum which are intended to prepare students for 
college are always beneficial, so long as they do not weaken other 
parts of the curriculum, and of course this is a matter in which many 
parents and other laymen are intensely interested. 

This suggests another important kind of self-survey which every 

2 Kenneth B. Henderson and John E. Goerwitz, Ho-a? to Conduct the Fol- 
lozv-Up Study, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1950. 
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the board of education by the school principal or the superintendent, 
with the recommendation that it be adopted. When such a plan 
carries the obvious approval of so many people connected with the 
school, it will at least be seriously considered, and there is a good 
chance that it will be adopted. 

Opinion polls of various kinds are still another type of survey 
which schools can use to evaluate their own success, and teachers 
are occasionally called upon to assist in the process of gathenng 
opinion (see Chapter 6). The improvement of public relations is 
very often a necessary prelude to any improvement in the sc oo s 
curriculum, and consequently a teacher who assists in con ucting a 
public opinion poll on questions relating to his school is helping 
indirectly to pave the way for curricular improvements. ^ 

helping in a more direct way if the poll contains questions w ic are 
directly concerned with the educational program o t e sc oo . 
When, for instance, a poll uncovers a distinctly un avora e pu 
reaction to specific aspects of the school program, sc oo a ^ 
istrators can take steps to determine whether or not t e , 

opinion is warranted and improve the unsatisfactory si a 

"“a many Wgh schools have conducted 
the materials and following the procedures of the 
of Secondary School Stan^tds » an 

regional accrediting associaaons in the Umt ^ ^ c-mndarv 

cm Council on Education, the National ^ 

School Principals, the National Education 

United States Office of Education also assisted m 

"The materials and procedures for self-surveys o virtually 

tive Criteria, 1950 edition, provide a basis for app 

''■cry aspect of the secondary school s function services, 

objects, its extra-class activities, its gul “ ,i(;„tions of its 

■ts administration, its phyrical Jt not mention die 

faculty. However, the designers of this X enduring 

[3CC that the improvements that may res 

'f lay citizens are involved. 

. ‘&C, for example, the invenloriK for Atoal hnr 

the appendices to Harold C Hands ijj-siS. . 

World Book Co, Yonkc^ New \otC^W^|^ Laloalhr CntrfA 

Operative Study of Secondary Sclioo 
''liiungton, D. C, 1950. 
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involves three tasks, each of which requires that an inventoiy be 

For a subject field, for instance, the first inventory establishes the 
purposes of the subject’s program, asks the respondent to indicate 
wtach of these purposes he thinks his school should be trying to 
achieve, and invites him to estimate how effectively it is doing so. 
All the teachers in the school (not merely the teachers of the sub- 
ject), as well as the representative pupils and patrons who are par- 
icipating in the study, fill out this inventory anonymously at the 
first meeting of the whole group. Then the data on each purpose 
and are ‘n «e given to all the participanB 

nto which rn' gfV 

Thealn^rh ‘*i''ided at subsequent meeting. 

"s" P^P”"^ ‘he high school 

rralkatiorba ed ' '’""S “hout a mutual 

tTese ^ f''"' of which 

hy ‘h= school’s current 

the study are' asked' to''fill'”"^* the participants in 

mously. This second in, ^ inventory, again anony- 

contains one additional is exactly like the first except that it 

for the subject studied- about each purpose of the program 

desired pu po es^r lot hr °f these 

to this inveCtXe LecnT ‘“P™- 

know how the patticipan,: fcl ! ’ °f ^‘>7 

the school’s program in rh k- (0 the purposes that 

(0 the iHip^ovrel'that'arard:" h 

these purposes adequately. “ ' ‘h^ program serve 

tasks. Th’e'tWr^is' ta^[ota’in''r''^ accomplished two of their three 
tion a specific plan for improveim"^™v "if °f ^duca- 

agree should be made. This plan ^ ore “f Patneipants 

subject being studied, who me a tWr/”'^'* teachers of the 

selves of everything that the plan shouldrchd^Th’''"’"'' ‘'’™' 
ally takes several months. Thm th^ j Process usu- 

the whole study group (all teacher! ^ ^ 

pupils) where ftfs ex^plainerdh^s^d STr 

finally approved. Once this has been done the pi 

tne plan is presented to 
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Use Project, developed many materials and techniques now available 
to teachers everywhere. The Joint Council also works with the 
state councils for economic education active throughout the country. 

Coiiservatioii education. The Joint Council’s Resource-Use 
Project is an example of what is sometimes called “conservation 
education.” This is also the concern of a number of other orgai^- 
tions which provide useful assistance to teachers: the American 
Forestry Association; the Isaak Walton League of America; the Na- 
tional Audubon Society; the National Wildlife Federation, t e 
Forest and the Soil Conservation Services of the U.S. ^ep^ent 
of Agriculture; the Bureau of Reclamation, the Fish and i e 
Service, and the National Park Service of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior; and the U.S. Department of Mines and Geological Sur- 
vey. Yearbooks on conservation education for the guidance of pack- 
ers have been published by the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators* and the Association for Supervision an urncu 
lum Development.* Both of these yearbooks desenbe succ^sf 
teaching techniques for use in conservation 
textbooks, films? and other useful “e 

available for school programs, and give other kmds 
which high schooi teachers who want to emphasize cons 

will find exceedingly helpful. , fnr 

Home management education. Other projects are p 
those interested in promoting better home managemen . . 

amount of economic understanding is requured to ^ 

intelligently. This suggests the aim of the curricu ^ 

projects which have been assisted by the Naaonal 
Education in Family Finance (488 Madison venue, school 

New Yotk). The Lmmittee sponsors workshops 
teachers at many of our principal coUeges and "““J" 
example, one of many such workshops wM high 

university during a recent summer session. studies, 

sehool teachers of business education, home ^ j 

and vocational agriculture who, in addmon to ® jg instruc- 

about economics themselves, learned abo mv 
tional materiab for improving the curncu u ^ 

- • Conservation Education tn 

‘American Associarion of School Washington 6, D. Ct >95i* 

SchooU, iro. Steenth Slvdo%ent. ivrxr IKar Our 

Association for Supervision and Curncui r 

. 20 . sixteenth Street, Washington 6, O. t-. 9+ 
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Teachers are encouraged and helped 
io undertake pro/ecfs for the /mproveroenf 
of parti’cu/ar aspec/s of the curriculum 
These projects may take many different forms-, they may concern 
any subject or any of the services offered by the high school. Usu- 
ally such projects are conducted by leading teachers with the help 
of consultants from a central supervisory staff, from state depart- 
ments of education, from nearby colleges or universities, or from 
other school faculties. Literally thousands of forward-looking high 
schools in this country are now engaged in projects for the improve- 
ment of their instructional programs in agriculture, art, business 
education, core ot unified studies, English and speech, foreign lan- 
guages, health, mathematics, music, physical education, science, and 
the social studies. In a great many high schools similar projects have 
been inaugurated in respect to guidance, health, library, audio-visual 
aids, and other services. 

Curriculum improvement projects involving innovations of em- 
phasis or method in several courses at the same time are also being 
sponsored by teachers in many of our better secondary schools. Na- 
tional organizations, some created for this purpose and others hav- 
ing expanded their objectives to include it, give valuable help to 
teachers pursuing these projects. These organizations are of many 
kinds, and they arc interested in many different kinds of educational 
improvements. The joint Council on Economic Education, for in- 
stance, is staffed by capable economists who help to conduct work- 
shops and conferences for teachers at all school levels. As this book 
was being written, the Joint Council was affiliated with twenty pilot 
school systems in which its staff members were helping classroom 
teachers to plan, carry on, and evaluate projects designed to heighten 
the economic understanding of pupils in these schools. The expecta- 
tion is that what is successful in these schools will be adopted by 
teachers in a great many other schools. Earlier, the Joint Council ^ 
had assisted teachers in seven cities to plan, conduct, and appraise 
a program for using new procedures and materials designed to in- 
crease pupils’ knowledge of our natural resources and the problems 
involved in using them wisely. This project, known as the Resource- 

» Joint Giuncil on Economic Education, “A Brief Report on JCEE’s Re- 
source-Use Project,” Tbe Clusroom and the Joint Council, z West Forty-sixth 
Street, Xcw York 36, New York, April, 19515. 
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Use Project, developed many materiaU and techniques now available 
to teachers everywhere. The Joint Conned also works with the 
state councils for economic educauon active throughout the 

Conservation educauon. The 
Project is an example of what is sometimes called 
education.” This is also the concern of a " uf 

tions which provide useful assistance to eac ' . , „ 

r« » • *1 a Tcnit Walton League of America, tne iNa- 

Forestry Associauon; the Isaak Wal Federation; the 

uonal Audubon Soaety; ^ of the U.S. Department 

Forest and the Soil ^tion, the Fish and Wildlife 

of Agriculture; the ioe of the U.S. Department of 

Service, and the Mines and Geo'logical Sur- 

the Intenor; and the U.S. p , fm- the guidance of teach- 

vey. Yearbooks on conservation Association of School 

ets have been published by th Supervision and Curricu- 

Administrators' =“'‘' t “hese vMrbooks describe successful 
lum Development.’ Both o -nneervadon education, list many 
teaching “c^niques for use m materials that are 

textbooks, films, and other us of assistance 

available for school ^t to emphasize conservation 

which high school teachers who want emp 

will find exceedingly helpful. Other projects ate possible for 
Home management education j^^^^'^oianagement. No small 
those interested in promoting ^ required to manage a home 

amount of economic understan curriculum improvement 

intelligently. This suggests t e aim Rational Committee for 

proiects which have been Avenue, New York 22 . 


projects which have 1 
Education in Family Finance ^vorkshops for high school 

New York). The committee spo^^^ and universities. For 


committee sp g and universities. For 

teachers at many of our P””^Lj|ops was held at a iMidwestern 
example, one of many sue session. It attended by high 

university during a recent . home economics, social studies, 

schoolteachers of business ed«ca learning a good deal 

and vocational agriculture w o» jq prepare instruc- 

about economics themselves, curriculum in their schools, 

tioual materials for improvmg coorcreaoan 

“Association for Sup^>“ Washington ^ 

Bounty, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
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Consinner education. This is another important aspect of gen- 
eral economic education. In this field the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has sponsored the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study. Under the directorship of Thomas H. Briggs, who has 
long been an outstanding leader in secondary education, the Study 
has issued a number of publications designed for high school youths. 
Included are four books— Connwr/er hiving, Economic Koads for 
American Democracy, Your Life in the Country, and The Buyer’s 
Guide~ 2 s well as eleven teaching-learning units-“The Modern 
^nerican Consumer,” “Learning to Use Advertising,” “Time on 
Your Hands,’ “Investing in Yourself,” “Consumer and the Law,” 
Using Standards and Labels.” “Managing Your Money,” “Buying 
Consumer Credit,” “Investing in Your Health,” 
and Effective Shopping.” All these materials can be used profit- 
ably to improve the curriculum m any high school. 

nf Vrn H I^figgs, thc National Association 

B«ttr n'°° rccendy joined with the National 

vanel!r f o Council for the Ad- 

niide for Education. In order to secure a reliable 

of “ ™h.tious stud.es to determine the specific objectives 
fin“thatX rlrh“° f “Sh school subjects will 

ondaiy school tcacliem who me n,, ^ spcciahMt.on may be, sec- 
source unit published under the auspicra o7the n"""* 

-nl education in high schools, can' improve thersliU Tn" 

**Thcsc ire aviiliblc front tiie TCatinnoi a~. • • 
icipaU. ijoi Sixteenth _Assocuuon of Secondary School 


Principals, ,ro. Slxtecn.h Street. 

Galen Jones and Baldwin Lee, *‘RrauIsitcs foe'p^’ ^ 
tm of the National /ixtorijr/on o/ Literacy. 

J17, February 1956. pp. 349.17? ^ P^vieipals, Vol. 40, No. 

«* William Van Wct ah Dn 
Vort, 1950. 
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students to respect the dignity of human personality, a task de 

manded of the teacher by the fourth basic princip e presen^ in 

Chapter 4. Teachers who consult this valuable 

also encounter a number of other exceedingly use ^ 

issued by the Bureau. Each deserves a place in the professional 

“£rS7,;£.rs«-i-«. "-"it 

I.,., Fd.»l Con.fimJo» ..Ip.te " "1 “J” 

separated, so sectarian religious doctrines cannot e g , 
public schools. Yet there is% good deal that pnbhe 
should do in teaching moral and spiritual va ormniza- 

people. The Educational Policte Association and 

non sponsored jointly by the Nauon ^ 3 , issued a 

the American Association of ^ valuable source of 

publication which many teachers ^ 

suggestions. ^ ^hich curricu- 

Safety education. Th^ is anoth subject 

lum improvement projCcB of ““ organizations and govem- 
are promoted by a " active Sf these organizations is 

mental agencies. Probably 'he m American Automo- 

the National Safety Council. -^^^s the Metropolitan Life 

bile Association, the American Re • Underwriters, the 

Insurance Company, the Nationa c^liritv Undenvriters, the Na- 
Narional Bureau of Casualty t*nd ^ Protection Associa- 

tional Conservation Bureau, the as the Bureau of Public 

don, and such agencies of the lojre the Bureau of Stand- 

Roads of the U.S. Department of Agri Insurance Depart- 

atds, the Civil Aeronautics _orce', and of course the U.S. 

ment of the U.S. Department of Con of School Admin- 

Public Health Service. The describes programs of 

istrators has published a yearbook niany American 

safety education as they b“''^ , textbooks, workbooks, films, 

schools and also lists courses o ^ motional aids, 
and tests which are available M of specialization, every 

Citizenship education. y .“posted in improving the teaching 
high school teacher should e in spitiiaal Values in the Public 

Educational Policits CvmmjJl^tvIsWngtoii 6. D- ^ Ejueation, 

School,, ,20. Sixteenth Street, NAV, j^j^inaraton. Salcsy . ito, 

“American Association of be" 6. D. C, 'W“' 

Sixteenth Street, N.W, Washuigton o. 
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- of citizenship in his school. Hundreds of national orgamzations are 
crying, by one means or another, to affect the civic training o 
adolescent students.” One is the American Historical Association, 
specifically its Commission on the Social Studies. The Commission 
has produced a number of scholarly volumes, including the one just 
cited by Bessie Louise Pierce, which teachers have found very use- 
ful in projects for curriculum improvement. Second, the Educa- 
tional Polides Commission has published a case book of civic edu- 
cation” which contains many outstanding examples of programs 
for citizenship education, both in the usual subjects of instruction 
and in extra-class activities; these descriptions of what has been ac- 
complished in many of our better schools have stimulated many 
teachers to seek means of improving the curriculums in their own 
schools. A third is the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, whose recent yearbook on citizenship education ” is rich in 
illustrative practices and in other suggestions for classroom teachers. 
The fourth organization is the Gtizenship Education Project 
(CEP), sponsored by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Strictly speaking, this is not a national organization, but its work is 
being carried on in so many secondary schools in so many states 
that wc feel justified in including it here. The Project came into 
being in response to a specific need— the need to teach students to 
act as well as to knotc, to help young people develop the skills of 
citizenship which life in a democracy requires as well as the under- 
standing of what democracy means in the abstract. The materials 
devised by the CEP are of two types. One consists of descriptions of 
a balanced variety of laboratory techniques— citizenship activities 
for the school and in the community which will afford experience 
in the functioning of democracy. The other is a card file of an- 
notated references to available materials-books, pamphlets, films, 
film strips, recordings, and so on— which will help the teacher 
guide his students to the sources which will give them an excellent 
understanding of democracy at work. Several thousand high school 

»» Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizau' Organizatiom and the Civic Training of 
Youxb, Charles Scribner^s Sons, New 'York, >933. 

Robert Bruce Raup. Education mi Organized Inierestt in America, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1936. 

1* Educational Policies Commisaon, Learning the iVays of Democracy, not 
Sixteenth Street, N.^V., \Vashingtoa D. C., 1940. 

American Association of School Aininistrators, Education for American 
Citizenibip, uoi Sixteenth Street, N.W, Washington 6, D. C, 1934, 
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teachers have used the CEP methods and materials to improve the 

curriculum in their schools. ^ 

Aviation education. Several national organizations have been 
established to help teachers with this area of modem experience. 
What are the aims of aviation education? The development of auto- 
motive power has played a major part in the revolunon o encan 
life that has taken place since the beginning of this century. New 
occupations have been created and old ones have died out, methods 
of wLfare have changed sharply, former commumty controls have 
vanished, the authority of the home has ^ 

and importance of many communities have diminished "'•'de othem 
have waxed fat at their expense, some 
become obsolete, new hazards to Ufe and hmb have 
patterns of leisure activity have radically a tere . . . . 

wen as me scnoois . „se of automotive power, and 

were being wrought by our incre^g „ ^eet these 

consequently they did not ^ Jout the carnage 

changes. This lack of read about 

on our highways, the ^ take much imagination to 

every day m our “';"W^romobile as the giant is to the pygmy 
: that the airplane « to . nur daily life is concerned. 


see 


; that the airplane is to our ddly life is concerned, 

far as its potential abihty “ ^ r„ Jake students sensi- 

mrnfmriyt enormous change in our conditions 

of exUtence." he revised without causing other edu- 

Our present subjects shou subjects can be accommo- 

cational emphases to suffer so revamping 

dated to the educational nee o^ instruction has been detailed 
can be done in five different ar ^ „n,tpr the auspices of rhp 


11 five reparcd under the auspices of the 

in a series of resource uni P .jjrributed at cost by the Na- 
Illinois Curriculum Progra ^ ^ ,p,r:nn «. 


j pUlcedves of aviation education see Charles 
“ For a statement of the detailed 0“^^^ jj Spalding, eds. The Sebeel, aai 
W. Sanford, Harold C^Hand; alid ^ 


National Security, 


‘a^ecSw-Hm Book company. 
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tional Aviation Education Council, 1205 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C.*® The Council also prepares and distributes 
other excellent teaching aids. The Link Foundation, located in the 
Smithsonian Institution, is another organization which functions in 
all parts of the country and supports experiments in aviation educa- 
tion at all school levels; one of the many studies it has helped to 
finance is that relating to the Teachers’ Flight Experience Course at 
the University of Illinois, Several major airlines, notably Eastern Air 
Lines, Pan-American World Airways, Trans-World Airlines, and 
mted Air Lines, have also been helping schools to undertake avia- 
aon education programs for many years. The Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of Amenca, an organization to which all our major scheduled 
airlines bebng is now co-ordinating and expanding this assistance to 
teachers. Furthermore, the Qvil Air Patrol has for many years been 
schools in the estabUshment of 
r a nati TT 'vorkshops for teach- 

Aousand ^jr^^ outstanding one, attended by more than one 

a nientioned in Chapter 4 

of Eluf mad,?™'-''' “f*"'""* development which teachert 

in ScCl rrcb”™' -= “"ducting 

on the campus as the Thinltinn Known popularly 

Kenneth B. Henderson and B flrh 'T o '■'? P^S^am was led by 
Illinois. In essence the nroierr ' University of 

practical technique for'helpine*hi"h ““ 
powers of cridcll thought in tfrmsVth ““ 'dcic 

The techniques consisf chiefly „f the ”e ''of 
winch draw heavily upon res/urces of lo^raU"” s” 

luiler^ G. SS, America, 

Harry D. Lovclass, Guidmee Aiihf„’ t ' ®™nger AmeriM, ,955. 

Jack C Menvin, '’H' 

Annette Shccl, Social Studies Teaching I " America, 1955. 

Mary Jane Aschner, “Tcachinir the ^ Stronger America, 19??. 

Vol. 34, October, 1954, PP- iiy-zzf of Cndcjsm,” School Reciew, 

Kenneth B. Henderson, B. Othanel Smirk 1 ^ 

tug, Illinois Curriculum Program Office of <; ^inde to Clear Think- 

tion, Springfield, 1954. ^ ^ Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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pily, logic and semantics are also playing an increasing role in the 
preparation of future teachers.*^ 

special education for atypical children. Our concern for adapt- 
ing our public schools to the needs and capabilities of all educable 
adolesceL suggests another project for curriculum improvement- 
one which affects all the subjects offered by the high school and all 
its other services as well. How can the school reach constractively 
into the minds of all our children? This is the questaon that more 
and more teachers in our good schools are askmg themselves, and 
little by little we come closer to the answer. One important step 
toward the answer-according to the teachers and P^cip^s in he 
pilot schools where it was tested-is an instrument pubhshed by the 
Illinois Curriculum Program.^ The device consists of uvo things^ 
first, an inventory by means of which the school can 
those students who are (a) gifted, (b) slow learner, = ^ “f 
hearing (d) visually handicapped, (e) impeded in sp^t^h, (f) 
cripplfd, (g) emodoLlly maladjusted, (h) environmentally handi- 
eSd:;; (i) malacHievL; second, a balanced --J of workab 
suggestions for adapting the curriculum to each of these speaal 
3 m can illusiate the kind of suggesuons wtach are included 
S^quoting here the section which applies to gifted students. 

The gifted children fall into four 

The suggestions f soecM grouping, acceleration, and 

main or'^mlre of diese at the 

counseling. Yo*! 

same ume. No one _^rch show that almost any special 
situation. wor*^^^ results if given an 

effort for the pfted d ^ 

eSn neeJ slething in addition to what they receive in 
'’’inTvdo'ptag'a^of the four types of program you wiU 
want to consider: 

r a.* :n<fritutcs. and workshops to create more 
-using “"ff 'S children of materials available, and of 
awareness or 
methods to reach them. 

.‘-Trr.mmff in Linguistic Analysis m Tcachcr-Edu- 

21 Kenneth B. Henderson, lr«nmg,^^ of College Teachers of Education 

cation Curricula,” 6 i' 74 - 

Fejr£>ooJt, 1956. Ann Arbor, pp* ^ov> to Study Your School Population, 

22 IlUnois Curriculum Frogra 4 jj^cdon, Springfield, 1957 . 

Office of Superintendent ot t'uo* 
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—developing a central library of materials on teaching meth- 
ods with the gifted. 

a central library of books to be read by gifted 
children on a variety of subjects at advanced reading levels, 
but adapted to the interests of children of their age. 
developing lists of community resources. 

(i) Enrichment means challenging the student to a deeper 
and broader study of the usual subject matter. It calls for indi- 
viduated instruction and out-of-ciassroom activities and mate- 
xiais but not for admimstrative reorganization. It is done by the 
V but it does require that classes 

do i' ^richment is simply what the best teachers 

do every day, and mcludes among other things: 

additional materials for individual pro- 

renort^d T interest to them and which can be 

reported or demonstrated to the class. 

W^enfa^rin^h'' the community to stimulate and help chUdren 

col"eeeC?o"™ (grade, high school, 

college) to work out special courses for dre gifte^d at each 

of^abilf^'J'afeT'’?* “P="»“g cMdren by levels 

iusmctL SoSl° Especial 

It also haoDcns'in m P groups, business and industry, etc. 
group!nj:s*1^)r the ” schools; common examples are special 
L rfthltVXTlre/r“^ “"‘^h'tstra, chJrus), 

in wririnir fschool n and for the talented 

done na^y Irys:™''’ ’"** G™upmg can be 

most pnmft7*^Se'^raScK'1>‘l,'?®t®'^°T' 

the upper-clemcntarv nr • • ’ ^ useful at 

-Spe^fal acoV^S IbsTn bcT" 

^ter school hours to meet regularly 

groups, mu1ic rn?r„:crnr¥het''" “h" 

the school in school ^ ' j ®y can be sponsored by 

their extra S.^e;„ "" be paid for 

groups (YM, Y\V, Scois. Little by community 

own space and leadershia Thk *beir 

or organization. ^ requires relatively little cost 

The sSr^chlroTcuS’’^® “"-“y 'b'-’tgh 

v^«dlcvelsca„rcte-:,r^^^^^^^^ 
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students (conversational foreign languages, atomic science, col- 
lege math and physics, etc.). Individual project seminars to 
develop independent thinking, research methods, and discus- 
sion sl^ls are especially helpful at the junior and senior high 
school level. 

—Advanced standing for college level courses can be arranged 
with some colleges, thereby increasing the interest and moti- 
vation of some students- 

(3) Acceleration 's accotnpYishtd by moving a student through 
school at a more rapid rate than usual. Any acceleration should 
be done only after careful consideration of the student’s social, 
academic, and ph)'sical development. However, research seems 
to show that most gifted students can profit from some accelera- 
tion. For instance: 

—After the primary grades, credit can be given for some 
courses if the student can pass an examination without tak- 
ing the course; then he can move into other more advanced 
courses. 

—Ac the eleventh and twelfth grade levels some students are 
able to take courses at the college level along with their hieh 
school courses. This can sometimes be arranged with a nearby 
college, or by correspondence courses. 

(4) Counseling with both gifted children and their parents is 
frequently important in helping them recognize the potentialities 
of the child and see the possibilities of the future. Also, gifted 
children probably have no greater emotional problems than 
average children; but they, too, need counseling help with per- 
sonal problems. Furthermore, these children and their parents 
should be made aware of the many scholarships available for 
advanced education. 

These recommendations for work with gifted children reflect 
practices which have already been adopted successfully in a number 
of high schools throughout the country. For instance, a recent re- 
port by the New York Gty Board of Education includes the fol- 
lowing descriptions; ** 

The special progress classes in the junior high schools of New 
York City arc so named because pupils in such classes complete 
three years of schooling in two years' dmc. Graduates of these 
classes enter the 10th grade of the senior high school. Many 
iunior hich schools also organize classes for arosncally gifted 
pupils in the fields of muac, art and dancing. Casses arc or- 

« CumculuM Report, Board 0/ Education, Bureau of Curriculum Ucscarcli, 
New York, December 15. • 9 SS> P- 
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—developing a central library of materials on teaching meth- 
ods with the gifted. 

■;‘!f_yeloping a central Kbrary of books to be read by gifted 
children on a variepr of subjects at advanced reading levels, 
but adapted to the interests of children of their age. 
—developing lists of community resources. 

(i) Enncbment means challenging the student to a deeper 
and broader study of the usual subject matter. It calls for indi- 
^dualized instruction and out-of-classroom activities and mate- 
reorganization. It is done by the 
he^rf-larJ room, but it does require that classes 

do j' « simply what the best teachers 

do every day, and includes among other things; 

kcLrSh‘’'‘’’“%“ materials for individual pro- 

muorJed or T ''’‘“a "'*'ich can he 

reported or demonstrated to the class. 
to“ln|aSr£''th^s?‘ 'O stimulate and help chUdren 

their spLial inMres?^°’'“ 

roTgeWo' wmk o^°"’ (grade, high school, 

cm^ege) to work out special courses for the giftel at each 

of^abilfw “?.“rating children by levels 

instruction. Special qrouo'inrVa""’ gt^ps for special 

clubs, churches frionH i? ^ every day in adult life in 

It »ko '•■P busineis and industry, etc. 

groupings for the musicaUy talemeT(bmd™h'“ 
for the athieticaliv talrntrd ^ (hand, orchestra, chorus), 
in writing (school panets tP“rK), and for the talented 

done in maiy ways.” yrarbooks). Grouping can be 

ra- groups, etc.) is used by 
thcuppct-eK,:y“t'^,.'>‘‘' ■' be just as useful at 
-Special activities or clubs ran K b'gh school levels, 

after school bouts, such as . ■ ^ planned to meet regularly 
groups, music and dance irrouns'’Th ' dramadc 

the school in school hnild®inES,^anJ^t7 7" *P°‘’“ra‘l by 

thcir c-xtra time; or thev *®“chcrs can be paid for 

groups (YM, Y\V, Scouts LirS^ sponsored by community 

oro"4ssi'“‘''"'''‘^ 4iiS“:da"f;iy'Sc'cot 

the student’s choLr^'coSj hlw°e«r” “"i” '.'f tbrough 
vauced levels can he added thai t^fd'riTarm't^lTu^t^’ht; 
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ings related to the problem or topic. Finally, the suggested evalua- 
tive activities offer the teacher a choice of techniques to enable him 
and his students to appraise what they have accomplished. 

This brief sketch of a good resource unit shows that such mate- 
rials can be valuable in the work of any teacher, and that those 
who construct such units must be skilled in assessing what will 
interest students, as well as what and how students ought to leam, 
and in devising ways to measure what has been learned. 


Teachers are encouraged to help select 
ms/ruc/ionaf moferio/s 

Work of this kind often accompanies work on the development of 
curriculum improvement projects and resource units. Whether it 
does or not, however, the job of selecting textbooks, reference 
works, films, and ocher instructional materials is one of the most 
crucial aspects of the school’s responsibility, since the choice of in- 
structional materials very closely affects what the students will 
learn. A good school will always try to improve its curriculum 
by involving all of its teachers in making these selections. 


Teachers are encouraged fa help shape 
the achievement testing program in their school 
This, too, often accompanies the planning of curriculum improve- 
ment projects and the constructing of resource units. In good 
schools teachers and principals aUke realize that in many respect 
their true objectives are revealed by the 

.-u A in fheir work. They know that these tests 

they approve and pLnts-what the school 

reveal to tests should include all the 

believes to be important. Acnievcm ^ 
things and only the things which are in 

objectives of p4lic education in this country. To bnng any school s 
,1 . k . . .„™nicnt with this requirement is 

achievement testing program into agreem l 

to improve the school’s instrucnonal generality 

of teachers will teach whatever is required on the tests. 

Teachers are encouraged la engage in action research 
n t.. „ rhor reachers arc encouraged to search for new 

By this we ... jj^prove the curriculum; to make 

ways of proceeding which uxU improv 
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ganized also for children who show outstanding ability and 
interest in English or science. 

On the high school level the usual patterns or variations of 
acceleration, enrichment or ability grouping have been widely 
used. New York Gty has specialized high schools in operation 
(Stuyvesant High ^hool, Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Bronx High School of Science, Music and Art High School, and 
The School of Performing Arts), and all schools, both academic 
and vocational, have made local curriculum adaptations for the 
superior, gifted or talented student. 


In describing secondary school practices designed to serve gifted 
students, Paul F. Brandweln** has called attention to advanced 
courses which offer material at a college level, special courses in 
which original work is done, special groups which meet in after- 
school hours to do advanced work, advanced schools within the 
high school structure which offer carefully selected students courses 
of study designed to carry them through the first year of college, 
and special high schools for gifted students. Outstanding examples 
of social high schools arc the Bronx High School of Science and 
the High School of Music and Art of New York City. 

Rtsource units. We have discussed in this subsection a number 
of different kinds of projects for curriculum improvement. In pur- 
suing any of them teachers are often asked to construct their own 
resource umts. A resource unit is not a teaching unit or a lesson 
plan It IS a reservoir upon which the teacher can draw in preparing 
teaching units cr lesson plans. It is a body of materials related to a 
given problem or area of knowledge which is to be dealt with in 
he mstmcnonal program of the school. It contains suggestions 
for three kinds of activities in which pupils engage-initiatory, 

the inrere t initiatory activities to arouse 

he intere t of his students in the given area of knowledge. He can 

smrnrs’ f “^vities those which best fit his 

Ssreden^T r “P^W-tlcs and his own capacities-things for 
lus students to read, write view lict-on a- ° . 

r^nnerr.,,... A ’ ' discuss, debate, dramatize, 

thrs^deiif with-all processes by which 

the students can attain mastery of the facts, skills, and undLtand- 
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proving its holding power, pubUc relations, feipUne, guidance 
program, extra-class activities, or appraising and reportmg system. 
^ Certain principal things are done, especially m our better schrak 
to involve teachers in the work of improving t e curncu ' 
climate in our better schools encourages connnuous 
thus stimulating teachers to search for better ways “ honor the 
basic principles Teachers are encouraged to do a ° cadL 

things in order to improve the curriculum: to use v^“o^ 

for significant work [hTh prXssional reading 

and work acuvely in them, to keep up / - ,,5-, cnner- 

and other kinds of study, to make Association 

visory assistance, to patticipate in the agencies 

and other community of representative 

which serve young people, “ ™ jdnjs of evaluative 

pupils, to help their ==hook conduct many^^w 
studies, to help execute projects f P g P 
of the curriculum to help desirrg tL achievement 

select instructional materials, to ^ ® „ evaluate their 

testing program, and to engage in activities, 

efforts to improve ®^'hich the secondary school 

In sum, every professional ac contribution it makes 

teacher engages finds its jusnficanon in the 
to the improvement of the curncu um. 
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ahead of time about what they wiU be expected to contribute to 
the operation of the schools in which they vvill begin their teaching 
careers. Consequently, in this chapter we shall describe t e c e 
administrative duties of the teacher. These duties are concerned 
with the opening of the school year, with the routines of the schools 
normal operation, or with the closing of the school year. 


Administrative duties that teachers heip perform 
at the opening of the school year 

Principals and teachers in our best secondary schools ^pirc ^ , 

the new term open as though school were mere y ein^ re-llLievi. 
after a week-end recess.” ^ This ideal, of course, is^ ^ - duties 
But schools where teachers discharge their adm.mstram-c duties 

well can approach it. 

Preregisfermg students . . 

The preregistration of all students except 

class is usually accomplished dunng t “ S j ^ homeroom 
semester. Th^ usual procedure is to allow 

periods, division meetings, or cor e.xmi-cl,i.ss activ- 

help the students to select their cou descriptions of 

■ties for the following year. In S®" prcp.ircd and kept up 

each subject and each . fnidcnB working under the 

to date by committees of descriptions should always 

direction of guidance counselors. i to help them plan 

be part of the study materials given o |^gjping students choose 
their programs. Sometimes teac eis w vcrb.il descriptions 

their courses will invite other teachere p Anything which helps 

of their courses and .vdeomed by conscientious 

the student make an intelligent c oi 

teachers. ^ , . teachers, with some assistance 

These homeroom, division, or c define their interests, 

from guidance counselors, e P njaJcc suiwblc educational and 
evaluate their capabilities, an ^ t ' ^ subjects and extra-class 

vocational plans. The forms, which arc then for- 

activities are entered on prere^ ^ ^ Logsdon, rt. Effective 

^Paul B. Jacobson. WUUam C .9J4. P- 5*. 

School Principal, Prcnncc-Hall, 
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1 


THE TEACHER'S ROLE 
IN ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL 


Everyone benefits when the Wgh school is well administered. The 
pupils and the community ac large are served more efficiently, the 
morale of teachers is raised by better teaching conditions and com- 
munity relations, and the principal has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his responsibility, which he cannot delegate or evade and which 
encompasses everything that happens in the school, has been dis- 
charged capably. No public school teacher should ever forget that 
the principal is strictly accountable to the superintendent of schools, 
who in turn is accountable to the board of education for everything 
that happens in the schools of his district. 

Teachers most perform many essentially administrative duties if 
their school is to run well. Too many beginning teachers— the au- 
thor was once one himself— enter their first jobs without knowing 
what these duties are. High school principak ought to be able to 
assume that young men and women with teaching certificates have 
been taught what these administrative duties are, but many have not. 
Hence most principals remedy this deficiency as quickly, pleas- 
antly, and effectively as possible by entrusting the orientation, of 
new teachers to experienced members of the faculty. Here, then, 
is one administrative duty which the teacher is likely to be asked to 
perform: if he shows during his first years of teaching that he can 
instruct other teachers in their administrative roles, he will probably 
be asked to do so. 

Most students of education want to learn as much as they can 
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ahead of time about what they will be expected to contribute to 
the operation of the schools in which theywilbbegin their teaching 
careers. Consequently, in this chapter we shall describe the chief 
administrative duties of the teacher. These duties are concerned 
with the opening of the school year, with the routines of the school’s 
normal operation, or with the closing of the school year. 


Administrative duties that teachers help perform 
at the opening of the school year 

Principals and teachers in our best secondary schools aspire “to have 
the new term open as though school were merely bemg resumed 
after a week-end recess.” ’ This ideal, of course rs seldoin realized. 
But schools where teachers discharge their administranve duties 
well can approach it. 


Preregisfer/ng studenfs 

The preregUtration of all students e.xcept those in the graduating 

elass I usually accomplished during the closing weeks of the spnng 
Class IS usiraiiy acc p is tn allow time dunng homeroom 

semester. The usual p oc dure » f„r%eaehers to 

periods, division and their extra-class activ- 

help the students to , ] descriptions of 

ities for the following " S^^ti ‘^re prepared and kept up 

each subject and eac i “““ j students working under the 

to date by comnuttees of tcacl j^^npdons should always 

direction of guidance “',mden« to help then, plan 

be part of the study „c helping students choose 

their programs. "l „ present verbal descriptions 

their courses will invite o^c Anything which helps 

of their courses and welcomed by conscientious 

the student make an intelligent choice IS 

teachers. teachers, with some assistance 

These homeroom, disis , students define their iiucrcsts, 

from guidance tl.ci. nuke suiiable educational and 

evaluate their selections of suhjecis and cxtra.cla,ss 

vocational plans. The is,„tion fonns. which arc then for- 

activitics arc entered on preic!, 

.. r *'**»^“*^ EtJeahf 

'Paul I). Jaciilison. ' Nr" '*'*• I’" 

School rrincIpM, Prennee-i*'"- 
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warded by the teacher to the central office where each students 
program for the following year is prepared. 

^ Each student then receives his program card before the opening of 
the fall term so that on the opemng day of school he kno\ys not 
only what subjects and extra-class activities he is enrolled in but 
where and when he should report for each of them. 

Building the high school calendor 

The well-designed school calendar gives the opening and closing 
dates of each term, the days and dates of all school holidays, and 
the times and places of all school events in which most of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and people of the community are interested. Be- 
yond this, the school should design its calendar to avoid conflicts 
between the dates of school and community events, thus freeing its 
schedule from competition for the attention of pupils, parents, and 
townspeople. Ideally, the calendar is completed no later than the 
week before the opening of school so that copies can be made 
available to all students, teachers, and patrons at the beginning of 
the academic year. 

Teachers should contribute to the calendar because they sponsor 
or supervise most of the special events which it chronicles, and they 
know best when and where these events should be scheduled. In 
addition, teachers in the a^regate belong to a wide variety of 
community organizations whose schedules must be considered in 
planmng school events if the school is to maintain good public 
relations. 

Reporting for duty early 

in order to prepare for the opening of school 
More and more schools hold a week-long preschool conference 
attended by the school faculty and principal. In these conferences, 
usually held just before the opening of the fall term, curriculum- 
improvement projects are planned or continued from the previous 
year, books and other instructional materials are requisitioned, and 
the teachers are given lists of the students enrolled in their courses 
so that they may consult these students’ cumulative records. Con- 
sultations with supervisors arc held, and departmental groups meet 
to discuss important problems. Teachers are usually given time to 
prepare their desks and classrooms, laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, 
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and so on, for the opening day. The final preparation of the school 
calendar may also be postponed until the early days of the presc oo 
conference. - . . 

Certain tasks, whether accomplished through a con 
must be accomplished before the opening day of the fall term. It 
they are put off until after the school year is under way, t ey wi 
be done inefficienUy with much confusion or not done at all. 

Classifying, regisfering, and sc/iedu/ing sludenls 

who come fo the school for the first lime on opening day 

In most well-administered high schools, a week 
latter part of the summer is set aside for 

smdents who have not P^g^^teClents is conducted 
classifying, registering, and “"eduUng ^ is 

by members of the central staff, and g 
advertised so that all new students a P ^ 

about it. In spite of these first time on the 

always be newcomers who ^ few teachers must be 

opemng day of the fall ^sehool opens and during their 
available for an hour or so befor ji,emselves into the school 
free periods to help these new ain because the guidance 

program. Usually 'he teachers o difficult cases, especially 

counselors have their hands full jehool is located in a coin- 

during the first days of schoo . j^nsjent, probably all ihc 

munity whose population is s r registration duty on the 
teachers on the faculty svill be 

opening day. attended school during the sum. 

In addition, a student "'ho academic record or io 

mer in order to correct a ^^elassificd. This rcclassificaii,,,, 

enrich his program may have to ,vith the subjects the 

is an opening-day job for teache^^a 
students took and possibly v 

Issuing or aulhorhing Ibe issuance 

inslrucdcnol materials i„rrucrionaUuppli« arc „f,e„ 


In large schools textbooks 

issued by a central bookstore, uj*- ^ 

room teacher issues them on teachers must usuajjy au 

textbooks arc given out by 


1 1.C ind otlicr “ «iicn 

,ools tefooU an ^ „.any schools ,|.e 

central bookstore^ „f jchool. tve„ 
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thenticate the requisitions before they can be honored. When 
teachers issue the materials themselves, they should, of course, keep 
KMtds of all the books and supplies they give out. 

When textbooks and other supplies arc rented to students, teachers 
s ould not be required to collect payments of any kind from their 
smdenB. If such collections must be made at all-and this is a prac- 
tice which should he avoided wherever possible (see Chapter 5 )- 
‘’y trained and 

n”essL" 7 „‘T' 'he clerical help 

all transTt ''''P!''g end up-to-the-minute records of 

frere?nted “h ■ 7 7 “"ly to students who present 

o orZde a Unfortunately, schools which are unable 

cem rcash er The " ™^hle to employ a 

■ t^ooStn d I consequence is that teachers must handle both 

. “Zr.S ti.“- 0,.' 

Issuing locker keys or padlocks 

solely by someone in the central offl^ P^^locks should be issued 
scrupulously accurate records If a tea' cWpiid to maintain 

the receipting prLdure 

Alaling new slodents leel quickly ol home 

It is not uncommon for new students t„ h, - • , 

men-they are frequently called Rlrr r u ^ assigned to upperclass- 

the first /etm of sc\ool,L mm^rothe^ - % Sister7-during 

IS a good system, but these upperclaime^ 

wise and sympathetic teachets.^suaUy Sie^mden.ThT am t^ 
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guide the newcomers have been recruited and instructed during the 
preceding spring semester, but they should always meet again with 
their faculty sponsor in order to renew their sense of responsibility 
and refresh their knowledge of what they must do; preferably these 
meetings should occur just before the opening of the fall term or 
early in the first day of school. The sponsor should meet again with 
his student guides before the end of the first week of school to dis- 
cuss any unanticipated problems that have arisen and any improve- 
ments which the upperclassmen can suggest for this part of the 
orientation program. 

Orientation is, of course, a function of guidance, not properly of 
administration. But this part of the orientation program is an ad- 
ministrative function of the teacher and is exceedingly important to 
the efficiency of the school’s operations during the opening weeks 
of the school year. 


Reporf/ng f/ie enro/Z/nen/s in each class 
of fhe end of ffie first day of school 


The capable school principal insists on knowing whether or not 
his school’s affaiis are proceeding according to plan, and if they 
aren’t, he wants to know why not. For example, he must see that the 
enrollments among the different class sectiom of each subject are 
balanced. If all students were registered during the prcrcpstration 
period and if all have follpwcd their program cards faithfully, the 
classes will be as well balanced as the pnncipal can make them. But 
new students enter, and others, as the pnncipal knows, will mis- 
place or ignore their program cards and will attend class secnons to 
which thfy have not been assigned. Therefore, the pnncipal asks 
1 _ /-inii/ rhe number but the nsmes of the 

each teacher to report not ""'X 

students who aoDcar in his classes on opc i, : , , .... . 

has been supplied as he should have been, witli alphabetical lists of 
.O ULCII suppiitu, " ' he should report only the absen- 

all smdents assigned to included in the class lists, 

tecs and students who arc present uui ii««. 


Administrative duties that teach... help perform 
throughout the school year 

ducational program t continuousiy improves, Kvery- 

! to sec that his schools proitani 
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thing that the good high school principal does, including the shar- 
ing of administrative duties with teachers, he does to accomplish 
this purpose. ^ 

We shall note the year-round administrative duties of teachers 
under two rubrics: first, those which are designed to improve the 
schools curnculum (see Chapter lo), and next those which are 
desired to preserve past improvements. But fiist let us consider 
briefly the namre of democratic school administration. 

“ democratic milieu is necessarily one of the 
pnn^ary responsibilmes of the public secondary school (see Chap- 
Tne “hos does not permit one to do whatev^ 

Sks- trfoll tradkional American prin- 

mmt c vited Z" *= 

pLT , ^ 7“ eble to devise, 

when thet nletsf or’ ’"‘I P“P‘'f '“7 "ot do what they please, 

p'l'rson in Velchio'Tmu dern'oeraSy- breach 

selves as competent a’s possible 

in respect to all of thJ^K • ^nd communicate effectively 

processes democratically, rEl^rrvTgorust'"^ 

tion rrrrdetetred°t'°®^ 

achool. dered frLT “ ®™“P *■= 

the demociatic society whose avent thT*’°w- methodology of 
The principal and teachers f pubhc secondary school is. 

this enjoined methodology to tS^^joinr “ “PP'^ 

The wise principal refLiz^latT P“'^““- 
method of intelligence requires shaied M, P™P'‘' °f *<= 

the school to demtmine '""'“"8.“"'' P*=‘™ing within 

fined by society. He recoI,4 P”P““ ‘“=- 

involved-representative parents other W ™’'° Pf°P''’ 
as teachers and the principal-tiic mo ^ "l ""d pupils as well 

decide how this action is to be 
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been made, the principal delegates the authority to carry out the 
action to one or more members of the faculty or of the student body. 
If the latter, some staff member is assigned to supervise the student 
or students. 

The discussion of the many routine administrative duties of 
teachers which follows is based on this conception of the democratic 
school administration. 


Serving on fhe principal's administrative council 
The existence of such a council or “cabinet” is one of the marks 
of a good high school. The membership of the council ought to 
include department heads, representative teachers, the head of the 
school’s P.T,A., and the elected head of the student body. The coun- 
cil’s purpose is to establish direct channels of intercommunication 
among all the elements in the school population. Except in cases 
of emergency, when the principal must cake immediate action, the 
council should discuss all major and most minor administrative 
policies. The council should consider the desirability and work- 
ability of all proposals, whether they originate with the principal, 
with the faculty, with students, or with outsiders. 


Proposing school improvements 
and evaluating proposals sofam/Hec/ by others 
TTie good principal invites all teachers to come forward with their 
proposals for improving the school’s program or its administrative 
Efficiency. Such suggestions are seldom acted upon unilaterally by 
'liE principal. The principal generally seeks the counsel of his 
faculty and, if it is appropriate, the counsel of students and parents 
as well, before he dSdes to accept or reject a proposed “ang'- 
The wise principal knows that the more people there are w ° ^ 
jent to a plan, the more there will be who feel a ° ... 

'ogical ownership and, therefore, the more successful the plan 
be, 


•n many of our better schools, students are invited to . j 

school’s problems. Discussion of these problems is r 
“■> in homerooms or in courses, such as core couises “ 

-Hose .nhjecr matter is c.ose.y ^ed 

■ 'SuL^L^SlsI/ ren-ee good school citirenship. 


a(.iviug ai ail aijs-iii. ^ . 

teacher is helping his pupils to practice goo 
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thing that the good high school principal does, including the shar- 
ing of administrative duties with teachers, he does to accomplish 
this purpose. ^ 

We shall note the year-round administrative duties of teachers 
under two rubrics: first, those which arc designed to improve the 
schools curriculum (see Chapter to), and next those which are 
deagned to preserve past improvements. But fiist let us consider 
briefly the nanire of democratic school administration. 

nri^, “ f™“ratic milieu is necessarily one of the 

pnmary responsibihttes of the puhUc secondary school (see Chap- 

oue rielt P™'' ““ '■> do whatevrr 

one pleases, whenever or however one pleases to do it. The demo- 

dpTe:.trMw':f ““ “ dtr-ditional AmericL 

mSt civ^ Z difficult to learn and the 

wheTZ Please "ot do what they please, 

the pubfc s’^tool’ mu t fulfill its proper faction 

person in the ych'oZi St b d=niocraticalIy; i.e., each 

worth (see Chapter .I't ^ supreme and equal moral 

served by the scLol- til’ rh! 'ducable youths must be equally well 

selves as competent as possibretotwt “and 

in respect to all of the h«l.. . , * “d communicate effectively 

Presses democratically, heaSlyntr^g'ous'lV'"^ 

tion arrm““t “dministm- 

schoobTheyitrdXlf^mTP'™" *e 

the democratic societv whnc purposes and methodology of 

The principal atd Sh» IT" T P““‘‘= ““"dary school is. 
this enjoined methodology to thsTmioined^ “ “PP‘^ 

The wise principal recognizes that T ‘’"P““- 
method of intelligence reqSre^haTt tl. ?-“P“ "PPd“don of the 
the school to determine how it shall and planning within 

fined by society. He recolhes tteT'"’’ P“^P““ de- 
involved-representativc parents, other WmT'" Pf“P''=.*“‘’ 
as teachers and the prindnal-the m T™™’ ““d pupils as well 

decide how this action is to be -con^^Td. Ate^r 
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by going to the principal and telling him about his problem or by 
inviting the principal to visit the classroom to see for himself what 
the problem is. After the teacher has asked for help, the teacher and 
the principal together define the problem, discuss the alternative 
solutions, choose the most promising one, and plan the steps by 
which it can be carried out. If their first plan doesn’t work, they 
tty others until they find a satisfactory one. But the main point is 
tlmt instructional supervision should consist of “assisted self-help, 
in which the teacher manifests his willingness to be helped. 

If the beginning teacher will remember that the principal is ac- 
countable for everything that occurs in his school and hence that 
every teacher’s success or failure is his success or failure, the rela- 
tionship between the new teacher and the principal will be a ^ 
warding one for both of them. The principal xs eager for all his 
teachers to succeed, since their success means his o\mi succe^ and 
he will go to great lengths to help any teacher, especial > a epn 
ning teacher, to overcome whatever difficulties he may e enc 
feting. The principal knows that eveiy new teacher, no “ 

intelligent or well trained he may be encounters unannap^ated 
problems as he begins his new career. The pnncip Jt 

when teachers coL to him with their problems; 

“ a si^ of strength and determination to make g , 

i. -a 

pal m the supervision (improvement) o teachers 

fo leam how to resolve a problem is to cither by the 

dealing with it successfully. When -hri to do so 
Pnncipal or by their troubled ^.jsited for this pur- 

^lly Will graciously pennit their c 

pose and helpfully calk the matter takes many other 

The modem supervision of industry, and labor 

forms; teachers are encouraged to of tlic educational 

•n the community to increase ^ other schools and con- 

nccds which the school should to study the physiologj', 

fer with their opposite numbers t students may 

psychology, and sociology of sen ed by the school; to 

be better understood and , 5a„,c purpose. In tlieir role as 

f^akc case studies of pv>P»^’ nrincipals also urge the faculty to 
•iiodcm supervisor, high "‘^7" AoiJiog power of the school, of 
f^akc many other studies— o t 
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Planning and conducting 

the sc/100/5 /n-sem'ce faculty education program 

The faculty members of a superior school wiU be capable leaders 
and people who keep abreast of the ever-changing educational needs 
of Its community and of its students, the ever-expanding world of 
scholarship and the ever-growing body of knowledge about peda- 
gop. Idply the teacher’s education never ends. Good principals 
mumc the planning and administration of the in-service program 
to he teachers, and they encourage the teachers to use thfop^r- 
adMuari’™ h? ^ ‘ Ptogr^m- A superior school will also have 

Susiastr^"/'''’r?’ Psychological, and an 

citato “ ‘ r well-Jained feachers who 

wardrbv eiZ T "O' 8“ “toticed or unre- 

who are Lthnslast-^ pattons or the pupils of the school. Tcacheis 
enthusiasm is exores^ generate enthusiasm among others, and this 

educational system. ^ " students and townspeople in their 

in good schools-that k in 1 by an arresting fact: 

teachers who centinu; to im^rZe Ael^tes' one"^ 

-d a“iriri““;:r “cuTuZdZrPen: 

the ne^eds of trrm\*;:re: ™ 

better than nine-tenths of tboUj,h those schools may be 

Poor schools are Zal V Zo, Z tespects. 

are either largelyTnawarZ? „TT" “-hers 

and failures. <»iiplacent about their problems 


Supervising insfrycfjon 

At one time supervision in our ^rhovaj.. 

process of inspection in which a sunn Z f,°“'dcred chiefly a 
visited a classroom and later told thZeacher 'h"T"® 
wrong. Nowadays the concent of sim.. “ ^ doing 

The modem principal and Lcher wo™ tontS 
stmctional problem which a teacher recoZ ™ 

cdy; they share the responsibility solvST i? s" 1 ,"’“'’“ 

not work, of course, unless the teacher take 

r cakes the imuative, either 
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by going to the principal and telling him about his problem or by 
inviting the principal to visit the classroom to see for himself what 
the problem is. After the teacher has asked for help, the teacher and 
the principal together define the problem, discuss the alternative 
solutions, choose the most promising one, and plan the steps by 
which it can be carried out. If their first plan doesn’t work, they 
try others until they find a satisfactory one. But the main point is 
that instructional supervision should consist of “assisted self-help, 
in which the teacher manifests his willingness to be helped. 

If the beginning teacher will remember that the principal is ac- 
countable for everything that occurs in his school and hence that 
every teacher’s success or failure is his success or failure the rela- 
tionship between the new teacher and the principa wi e a re 
warding one for both of them. The principal is eager for all s 
teachers to succeed, since their success means his f'™ 
he will go to great lengths to help J cncoun- 

ning teacher, to overcome whatever difficulties ® ^ 

tering. The principal knows chat every new 
mteUigent or well trained he may “T j , plLed 

problems as he begins his new career. 1 h p / v. .^ilj jr 

when teachers coL to him with the r problemsi h; " 

a sip of strength and determination to make good, not as 
indication of weakness. the princi- 

But this IS not the only way m One good way 

pal m the supervision (‘“P''®”"' . \ observe how other teachers 
to learn how to resolve a to do so either by the 

are dealing with it successfully- VV e teachers usu- 

prmcipal or by their troubled y^sited for this pur- 

ally will graciously permit their visitor, 

pose and helpfully talk the nianer o takes many other 

The modern supervision of business, industiy, and labor 

forms; teachers are encouraged to « of the educational 

•n the community to increase t lei other schools and con- 

needs which the school should ni i ^ physiology, 

fer with their opposite in order that students may 

psychology, and sociology of ado school; to 

be better understood and ^ purpose. In their role as 

make case studies of pupils, also urge the faculty to 

modern supervisors, high sc ‘ i^^jding power of the school, of 
make many other studies— o 
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the participation of its students in extra-class activities, of its hidden 
tuition costs, of its recent graduates* successes and failures, to name 
but four— whose findings indicate the strengths and weaknesses of 
their school’s educational program. Teachers themselves can help 
plan visits and studies, thereby aiding the principal in the most im- 
portant single administrative duty with which he is charged— that 
of improving the educational program of the school. 

Planning and organizing 
the school's instructional and service programs 
Since there is a continuous program in any school except a brand- 
new one, what teachers generally do b assist in the replanning and 
reorgamzation of their school’s educational program. It b a very 
rare high school which does not use the help of teachers when 
important changes are contemplated in the instructional, guidance, 
extra-class, or public relations programs, or in any of the services 
which are provided in the areas of health, safety, testing, libraries, 
and so on. Again, the better the school the greater will be the 
involvement of teachers in these aspects of its administration. 

Administering fhe injfrucHonol program 
Every good teacher is a capable administrator within the four walk 
of hb classroom, laboratory, shop, studio, gymnasium— wherever he 
teaches. The adnuiustrative detaib which he must attend to in hb 
routine work are many, varied, and exceedingly important to the 
success of the school. Good classroom management is simply an- 
other name for good administration on the classroom level. Princi- 
pals contribute in many ways to the instructional program— by de- 
signing the class schedules; by classifying, registering, and program- 
ing students; by securing and assigning teachers; by procuring 
facilities, materials, and equipment; by providing custodial and other 
needed services-but it b essentially the adminbtrative skill of the 
teacher within his own domain that determines whether or not the 
principal’s efforts will succeed. 

Administering the guidance program 
A good guidance program includes seven important services (see 
Chapter 4), and teachers generally perform significant adminbera- 
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tive tasks relating to all of them: they help organize the incoming stu- 
dents and recruit upperclassmen for orientation purposes, help select 
and give standardized tests, make arrangements for maintaining and 
using personnel records, make provisions whereby students can ac- 
quire educational and vocational information, see that students need- 
ing counseling are scheduled for it, and help organize or maintain 
the work of placement and follow-up. 


Adm/n/sfeWng Ihe health and safety program 
The school should provide students with a safe and healthful en- 
vironment in every classroom, laboratory, shop, smdio, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, toilet, and corridor, and on every playing court, field, 
and school bus (see Chapter 4). Seeing to it that such an envmon- 
nent is provided is one of the most important of the pnncipal s 
administrative duties, for the lives of pupils may be endmgered 
if it is not performed capably. All teachers should shwe 
Teaehers can direct their students to regulate eg, p 

or preventing ,vho seem iU or have been 

they can refer to the «hool nui« smde" 

»)ured, and to the school other prevention-of- 

hearing or vision; they can condidoL and all hae- 

disaster drills; they can report all unhy^ nfficial 

ards within or around the school to the pr p 

Adfu/nis/er/ng the extra-class activities pr 9 • 

^ - fi,- tirrivitv which he is sponsor- 

The teacher should so adniiruster en^ged in it will leam to 
*ng that so far as possible the ^ voluntary undertakings 

administer it by themselves, for organize, and con- 

on the students’ part; the more t ® ^ them. Teachers can 

duct them, the more they plan and conduct school 

chaperon school dances and jn planning and supervis- 

^semblies, supervise the ^ ’ oversee the students’ conduct 

jng the students’ noontime ^ctivi^^^ ^ judges at forensic 

in the halls and on the (happily) decreasing number of 

events, supervise study halls m j^^Jjnural events, or take tickets 
schools that still have them, • contests. 

or help keep order at interscholas 
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Administering the public relations program 
The primary requirements for good school-community relations 
are the unfailing adherence to the spirit of the Golden Rule on the 
part of all school personnel in dealing with students and with the 
laymen of the district, providing a good educational program, and 
involving the public in the school program (see Chapter 6). Teach- 
ers, as we have seen, are central in all that is done in these necessary 
respects. In addition, they often make arrangements with newspaper 
reporters or with radio or television program directors to publicize 
some important part of the work of the school. Even more fre- 
quently, teachers interpret their school’s tvork to such lay groups 
as the P.T.A., mothers’ groups, or fathers’ clubs. Teachers can also 
help make arrangements for parents’ visiting days, see that patrons 
feel welcome to visit at other times, or arrange for the visits of 
teachers to business, industry, and labor and arrange for return 
visits by representatives of business, of industry, and of labor to the 
school. 

Planning and conducting faculty meetings 
Some faculty meetings include all the teachers in the school, others 
only the members of a given department, and still others the staff 
members from different subject fields engaged in a project which 
involves two or more, but not all, subject fields. In the well- 
administered school virtually every faculty meeting is designed 
cither to plan some improvement in the school, or to carry out 
or evaluate some project which teachers earlier helped plan. The 
plans for a meeting of the entire faculty usually originate in a com- 
mittee of teachers of which the principal is a member. These tenta- 
tive plans, based on problems which concern most of the teachers, 
are submitted to the faculty for modification and approval before 
they are carried out. The plans should call for the formation of 
voluntary work groups organized around problems felt by the 
teachers to be important. The nature of each problem determines 
the kind and number of faculty meetings which will be held 
later to discuss it. In sum, the faculty meetings of the well-ad- 
ministered school are in keeping with a climate of continuous 
self-appraisal', they are instruments for improving the program of 
the school. 
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Acfmin/sfer/ng fhe pub/ic refoftons program 

The primary requirements for good school-community relations 
are the unfailing adherence to the spirit of the Golden Rule on the 
part of all school personnel in dealing with students and with the 
aymen of the district, providing a good educational program, and 
mvolvmg the public in the school program (see Chapter 6). Teach- 
ers, as we have seen, are central in all that is done in these necessary 
respects. In addition, they often make arrangements with newspaper 
reporters or with radio or television program directors to pubUcize 
some important part of the work of the school. Even more fre- 

to such lay groups 

as the P T.A., mothers’ groups, or fathers’ clubs. Teachers can ako 
^gements for parents’ visiting days, see that patrons 
- ^"=nge for the vhi« of 

by representauves of busine«, of industry, and of labor to the 

P/onning and conducting family mealings 
XhetlbeT^T Others 

involves t\vn nr tr, U ^ engaged m a project which 

zLTterd%:Lr;LX'’::e?!’ rY 

uither to plan some imptovLentTn fhe scho^ror^t “ 

S“r “ng'’of'the Ifefeut" P‘- The 

rm"hrrse\:r 

are submitted to thc^faculty modifiran™ ""n “"ohers, 

they are carried nut Ti, and approval before 

volLm™^ ; up?:rSL'd”t ? 'ho 'ormatiou of 

teachers to be important. *“= 

the kind and number of facultv me P^blem determines 

later to discuss it. In sum ^ 

ministered school are in keeping wiA T"cE 
self-appraisal; they are instrument fnr ■ ■ continuous 

the school. ^ fot "opcoving the program of 
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of the school for this important information. The wise principal 
involves the entire faculty in order to secure it. He calls in con- 
sultants (specialists in the subject matter and in the teaching of the 
high school subjects) to meet with the teachers and to help them, 
first, to envisage a superior instructional program, then to specify 
the spaces and the equipment needed for this program. The care 
the imagination which the teachers exercise in discharging this 
sdministrative duty' will do much to determine the fruitfulness of 
dieir school’s educational program in the years to come. 


Advising the principal of all seniors 

whose parenfs shou/d be notified that their children may not graduate 
Every conscientious teacher will enable his principal to pre^wre 
fi^ese reports, which in most instances should go out no ater an 
the middle of the student’s last semester, , 

teacher will suggest to the principal any means 
tion which is not clearly hopeless, and volunteer ^ ® P' 

We have said that the possibility that a student *roueh 

J ould he spotted to h^ parents ^-rS^slt 

“e last semester “in most mstances. If P student has 

■nuch earlier; it should reach his too late to do 

arnved at the point of no return— i.o*» 
whatever must be done if he is to graduate, 

Teachers are often burdened with adminidrolive d 
which might better be discharged by 
^ome such undesirable duties have alre 7 ^ collecting 

chapter -the tasks of issuing books or o teacher 

funds, rental fees, and deposits. Other ^^ 5 ^^ 
should not have to do, though m routine notices (these 

^0 do them, include rea ding aloud to t ' . ;,ui|erins for all stu- 

f“uld be published in daily or f nsibic for reading the 
dents j — e-KniiM be held r p „r.Mined in them) 


-W* puuiiMicu ,, reSDOnSloic ---- s> 

and students should be rructions contained in them) 
hoUctins and complying ^vith the los no proper 

making solicitations of subscriptions to activities 

P^ce in the public schools. If bership fees must be levied 

publication must be sold, or ‘f " „ot), they should all 

(we have seen in Chapter 5 "’h> / 

'■<= handled in out-of-class tinic- 
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The author feels confident in predicting that the public "will con- 
tinue to urge the merit plan upon the schools for years to come. 
Lay leaders will soon realize, if they do not now, that the teaching 
profession must compete with the other professions for capable per- 
sonnel, and that to compete, it must offer top salaries at least double 
the present average top salary (about 56,ooo). These lay leaders, 
and the majority of citizens, will not want to pay salaries of $ 12,000 
and up per year to any but the most competent teachers. The 
author believes that citizens will either insist upon the use of a merit 
plan or refuse to raise teachers’ salaries sufficiently above their pres- 
ent relative level. This merit plan wUl work only if teachers are 
actively involved in devising it and in carrying it out. 


Keeping records, making out reports, 
and completing questionnaires 

“"’pkK. accurate records of pupil at- 

Suaul „ t obligated to report such informarion, 

Lhod c^deT * “ 'I!* ‘^ogo^ons prescribed by the state’s 

school code or the accrediting association. 

comouZe'l’’a?"V^ 'Ohool attendance and ac- 

S In addin? *c teachers by every school 

nec?dta«solWn aducadonal research 

the data .u l that he is competent to give 

and believes’ that the Mdv wm 

that the time and efFnn- ^ *'*' be valuable to the profession, and 

teacher will conscientioudr^mp^^hraTsthi^^^^^^^^^^ 

Planning I/,. Jefeih of „ov school fodjilio, 

plant in the /ears inimedS; S school 

school should be so planned and rnon-n'^ addition or a new 
occupy it will be able to teach wI^^otU be 
should be taught. To design it, then, the / *= '^ay it 

kinds, sizes, L numbeis^f spatr-a^d 

needed and how these should b^e related. Ht\ruL“lTe7“d 
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to do this posting, but the lack of adequate clerical help often 
forces the high school principal to ask them to do so. ^ ^ 

faculty members in these less fortunate schools feel that they are 
not rushed and have time to talk things over a bit, *is team posting 
by teachers does afford one advantage. The teac er 
picture of his students’ accomplishments: in a goo many i 
the teachers will pause in their posting to ta oyer a s ’ 
recite his virtues or to comment on his inadequacies. If the teacher 
has these pupils in his classes the following year both *0 teacher 
and the youngsters may benefit from this increase no\ g • 

Co//ecf/ng school materials, 
returning deposits, and levying fines 

At the end of the school year *“"“‘’^5kg“^o'coUect these 

and rented textbooks, and teachers oft against their 

articles and either return deposits winch have 
safekeeping or levy fines if students have lost or W™o do, 
though'^thlse are tLgs that -che. ought not » he asked 
m many schools they are part of ^ 

trative duties, and he mo*' to accept money from 

worth repeating that teachers w receipts and have tlie 

students should always issue dated duplicate P 

students initial the teacher’s copy. 

Planning and wpervoing Ida evanls of gradoa.ion weak 

11 f Jr fhev should plan and conduct then- 
If the students are “P^hle of ’ h/^„„,„trnccnient-wcck activities, 
own graduation exercises and ,v„„ricnce. But some faculty 

for this can be a valuable oxliibit the school 

involvement is ?''vays "ccessaiy, ,he public can be 

to the community and the seb ix-dlv. As always, the prin- 

damaged severely if the ^ns, a^fact of which he can 

cipal is responsible for all i,c counts himself for- 

never afford to be unaware. ^^jolicrs to wliom he can safely 
tunatc if there arc at lc.-ist a conduct the activ- 

entrust the guidance of stu ,r„t scason-thc prom, senior 

ides associated with the =°^^^^,^„rcate service, the comnicncc- 
lYnttcrd^ whafe’ver else the traditions of the school include. 
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Teachers should not be critical of the principal if, despite his 
efforts, the community has not supplied the necessary clerical help 
for issuing a bulletin, or if there are many hidden tuition costs in the 
school program. As in any other situation that needs improving, they 
should work with him toward a solution (see Chapter 5 for ways to 
eliminate hidden costs). 


The administrative duties that teachers help perform 
at the closing of the school year 

If school is to open in the fall as if it “were merely being resumed 
after a week-end recess,” there are several administrative matters 
w ic must e settled by the closing day of the spring semester. 
Ihere are also many others, concerned simply with the closing of 
he school, which must be pcrfonned. Two were noted earlier in 
M students for the following 

training students who are to serve as Big 

termin.t!“ administrative duties which relate to 

program, and then those which 
concern the pteparations for the fall semester. 

Scheduling and eonducKng final exominolions 

r/the'schod'^^ examinations at the end 

s-Hr z 

developed successful Lnor sysiems Ka“,±L“ar' ' 
nations only to distribute aud';eceive testmaterfar""' 

Turning in class lists 

indicating each pupil's alfeadance and ach!eyen,enl 
These lists are, of course, alohabetixpH r i- 
penuanent records of the school. Teachers sh™lT„„Tb='’?e;uited 
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Summary 

la this chapter we have caUed attention to the chief administrative 
duties which teachers in the public secondary school are usua y 
expected to help perform. We hope that the reader understands 
why these duties must be performed capably— that eac is a neces 
sary means to a necessary end. This necessary end is t e centr 
object of every dedicated teacher; it is that the pub c secon ary 
school serve its proper purposes capably. As we have s own 

chapter, this end ca^n beZbe achieved if public secondary school 

i^cachers regard themselves as partners of the principa 
oiinistering of their school. 
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Inventorying equipment and supplies, 

reporting needed repairs, and estimating instructional needs 
for the fo//ow/ng school year 

The superintendent is accountable to the board of education, and 
the principal to the superintendent, for an accurate accounting of 
the equipment and suppUes on hand at the end of the school year. 

must rely upon his teachers to begin^his 

befom "LTo„! “ die equipment can be repaired 

needs in the spring. ^ P " “timated 

Planning the tail preschool conference 

“onmirt^rptrh^oUont" 1“" “ 

by «ptose„taSmLre«TS£r 
conferenccs-or workshonc The atmosphere at these 

fetentfrom thatThioh T ^“'led-is quite dif- 

tirely hy a principal who hn/ P conferences planned en- 

wanted, and^would weLme what the faculty needed, 

dnct these conferencis ITat Zi"fb' 

m them with enthusiasm. ^ ^ and take part 

■fi. .1 ... 

usuaUy attractively Ulustrated and fchool year. They are 

as possible. These reports tell the nnhr' “mp't but as instructive 
pishing and why and how, and accom- 

future. (Two examples of such rennn,'^ nontemplated for the 
6.) School administrators depend discussed in Chapter 

content of these reports. They sln"v"i'^^™ “P *be 

projects and accomplishments written h d^nnptions of student 
ask them to collaborate in securinn nhoE '“^bere, and they often 
or other illustrative materials. P'’''“gmphs of students at work 
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chapter 


1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 


We shall trace the history of public secondary education in America 
in this chapter and evaluate it on the basis of our principles. Wc 
shall discuss this history in terms of each of our contributoiy prin- 
ciples (Principles 2 -g). When we are finished, we should know how 
well the American public secondary school has fulfilled its basic task 
(Principle i), and after thar we shall see what the future years may 
hold. 

We shall focus our attention in turn upon the growth of the pub- 
lic secondary school, its changing pattern of organizatjon, t c k 
surgence of lay involvement in shaping its purposes an^ » 

3nd the increase in the number and variety of its services to 
youths of this country. 

The growth of Iho public secondary school 

*rhc public secondary school must be designed to sene 

youtL if it is best ^promote the general welfare 

T^liis goal is yet to be fulfilled (see Cliaptcr “ sccon Jarv 

American youtlis of high school age is not enro c i > j 

«:hool. public or private. But great gains have been made, and 

aatistics used in diis scaion have bc«» cO'* „ S^hoah, 

®/ Educatiotty tisi-s2 Sutiitict of Public b r'hjjffn iffJ’Sh OiHce 
of SpcciJEJucJihit far Excepucnal CkdJf<n. m 
'«« Education buUctiiu. it ; 
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ondary schools alike were designed to serve, not all the educable 
youth of the country, but only the very small minority of young 
people who were able to go to college. 

The statistics for 1952 tell a remarkably different story. There 
were then about 27,000 high schools in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 24,000 were public schools; slightly more than 3000 were 
private. The average number of high schools in each of our 3000 
counties was eight. Whereas in 1870 the number of public high 
school students was 80,000, in 1952 there were 6,596,000 students in 
our public secondary schools; the percentage of the adolescent 
population that was attending the public high school had risen from 
3 per cent in 1870 to 65 percent in 1952, and an additional 12 per 
cent were in private schools. And three out of every five (59 per 
cent) youths of the appropriate age, instead of one out of every 
fifty, were high school graduates. In the light of these figures there 
can be no disputing the great gains which we have made toward uni- 
versalizing American public secondary education in the past eighty 


years. 

The average enrollment in our public high schools has increased 
from the less than eighty pupils of 1870 to about 325 in 1952, more 
than a fourfold increase.’ The average number of teachers m public 
high schools has increased even more— from three in 1870 to fourteen 
in 1952. Since 59 per cent of the youths of “graduation age com- 
pleted high school in 1952 while only 22 per cent of the young 
people of college age were enrolled in college in that year, it is 0 
vious that today our public high schools arc serving a vastly greater 
number of younff people who leave high school to enter tic voc.i 
'ional world than did the schools of. 1870. This is strong pr^n'P- 
tive evidence that great gains have been made hy the public tug 
school, not only in serving more nearly all of our educable youtin, 
Ijut also in serving them more nearly equally well- nn 

Most private secondary schools arc still small and con 
pfcparacion for college. 


Ado/etcaut populoKeo ond high school enrollment,. 1890-1 

us break down the growth statistics f''"*'"-, cTS 
‘'.V the U.S. Office of Education are most complete for lie penou 

_■ .Vllhoush the averase cnmllnicm in aU puliUc «conjao' a 

J'S pujills in i 9 ;i-i 952 , ilic tiseJtjn was only «7J' 
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recent trends indicate that gains will continue to be made m the 
future. 

Genera/ enro/Jmenfs, ] 870-1 952 

The first general enrollment data published by the agency, estab- 
lished in 1867, which has since become the U.S. Office of Education 
covered the year 1870, and the latest complete figures available 
when this book was written covered the year 1952. In 1870 there 
were fewer than 2500 public high schools in this country, less than 
one for each of the 2600 counties into which the United States was 
divided at that time— to say notlung of the vast Western territories 
which had not yet become states. Less than a hundred years ago the 
opportunity to enroll in an American public high school was com- 
paratively rare, so it is nor surprising rbar jess than j per cent of all 
American youths of high school age were attending public secondary 
schools in 1870. Approximately the same number were attending 
private secondary schools. The percentage of students who gradu- 
ated was even smaller: in 1870 only about 2 per cent of all youths 
past school age were graduates of any secondary school, .public or 
private. As recently as 1870, then, only a very small beginning had 
been made in the cask of creating a system of universal public sec- 
ondary education in this country. 

Not only did relatively few young people attend public high 
schools in 1870, but those who did attend found themselves in 
schools so small that they could study virtually nothing but a few 
college preparatory subjects. The average public high school in 
1870 had no more than three teachers and enrolled fewer than 
eighty pupils. Though there were a few outstanding exceptions, 
nmst of the private schools were no larger and no more abundantly 
staffed. Since about 1.0 per cent of the young people of the ap- 
propriate age were high school graduates, and since 1.68 per cent^ 
of the young people of college age were enrolled in college, it is 
apparent that most of the students who graduated from high school 
went on to college. This means that in 1870 public and private sec- 

*The figure ij 58 per cent includes all young people old enough to be en- 
rolled as euher freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors in college. Since the 
freshman students far outnumbered those in any of the other classes, consider- 
ably more than 1.68 per cent (though, of course, less than 2.0 per cent) of 
the young people of freshman age were attending their first year of college. 
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1890 to 1930, while the high school age population increased by only 
75 per cent during the entire forty years. Notice, furthermore, tiat 
enrollments increased by 38 per cent from 1930 to 19521 unng a 
time when the number of boys and girls of high school age actually 
decreased by about 7 per cent. This decline in the a o escent popu 
lation was caused by the low birth rates of the 1930 s, uring an 
after World War II~from 1940 i 955 -^ f 

matically, by well over 60 per cent. As this boo is emg wri , 
our elementary schools are bulging xvith pupils, and the high school 
are already booming overcrowded. Soon 

records frL kindergarten through the university will be shattered. 

5nro//menf of sfudenfs 

who need special educoiion, 1938 and 19 

Next let us look at the eotollmeot figures for 

cial educatiou because they differ so much fro— eUow^m one 

respect or another that the school P cnuallv well An 

tlir schooling if it is to serve all '‘‘««ble youths ej^ally ucll.^An 

educational psychologist * esamatcs t a school aoc needs 

to about 6 pL^cent of the 

one of the kinds of special educ 5 column of 

types of exceptional estimates ate lower for 

Table,. (It'villbenotedtha thepop— ^ 

1953 than for 1938; this does ^P^) children 

proportion of atypical children, 

in all, because the birtli rate m the 1930 s 

the 1920’s.) Pf JpIp „i,at it sliould for 

Though it still falls far, momious strides dur- 

at)-pical youtlis, the P“''''= J' J, dUldren, wliatever the reason 
ing these fifteen years. l„i’ given increasingly 

for their diverpnee ‘ vchooU. h. .938 slightly more 

more attennon in our public s o ^ 

than one out of he 'special schooling which Ins 

population was being fumuh proportion lud been 

educational needs dciiundc , frrcatcst '’lin was nude in sen - 

increased more than seven times. © 

t itllnulw in » to the *u«l»or. 

* R. Stcu^in Jones. Uni.sn.ty «f Wuu..k 
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(ncrease in enroHments in grades nine through twelve 
TABLE 8 in public secondary doy schools, 1890-1952 


YEAR 

NUU.BER OF 
PUPILS 

enrolled 

NUMSEA OF YOUTHS 
AGED U-17. INCLUSIVE, 
IN THE U.S. 

PER CENT OF 
YOUTHS AGED LA-17 
ENROLLED 

1890 

202,963 

5,354,633 

3.8 

1900 

519,251 

6,152,231 

8.4 

1910 

915.061 

7.220,298 

12.7 

1920 

1,851,965 

7.735,841 

23.9 

1930 

4,135,171 

9,341,221 

44.3 

1938 

5,926,722 

9,908,000 

59.8 

1946 

5,417,122 

8.897,000 

60.9 

1952 

5,695,514 

8,728,000 

65.3 

Percentage 




increase. 




1952 over 1890 

2,707 

63 



{tom 1890 OTVsvaiti, so •wt sV^aU confino ootsolvts to what has hap- 
pened since that time (see Table 8). 

The most striking aspect of the data in Table 8 is the sharp 
contrast between the increase in our adolescent population and the 
much greater increase in high school enrollments. The number of 
young people aged fourteen through seventeen years grew from 
5,334,633 in 1890 to 8,728,000 in 1952, an increase of 63 per cent. 
Had public high school enrollments merely kept up with this in- 
crease— i.e., had the quantitative aspect of our seventh basic prin- 
ciple been no better satished in 1952 than it was in 1890— only 
330,830 pupils would have been enrolled in our public high schools 
in 1952. Instead, tugh school enrollments in 1952 reached 5,695,514. 
More than twenty-eight times as many pupils were enrolled in our 
high schools in 1952 as in 1890. 

Other aspects of this information reveal the increase just as 
dramatically. Notice, for instance, diat the number of young people 
enrolled in public high schools about doubled every decade from 
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ing mentally gifted children. The number of gifted children being 
served by special facilities was more than tweniy-five times as great 
in 1953 as in 1938. In terms of percentages, special provisions for 
speech-defective children had increased more than ten times dur- 
ing the fifteen years, and special provisions for mentally retarded 
children had increased about six rimes. Each of tlie other three types 
of provisions for atypical pupils made similar if somewhat smaller 
gains. 


Enro//menf increofe^ in forms of soc/oeconom/c level 
It is regrettable that neither the U.S. Office of Education nor any 
other agency supplies comparative data on the socioeconomic cve s 
of the families of our high school populauon. Tlic vastly increased 
holding power of the public high school is strong presumptive cvi 
dence, however, that the pubUc secondary schoo has gradually im- 
proved its capacity for seVving youths from families « « 

Uie socioeconomk scale. In Tp.z only about ‘8 
pupils who entered the ninth grade completed 
cai be confident that families of low ' lj“ 

rarely represented ‘'X J|''|“J"is“n to 3 1 per cent, and by 

mg power of the public I'f IJ ,0 jd per cent, 
■930 and 1946 this figure complete figures were 

respectively. In 1952-the last j I,'; ,, ,<.|° oPj h„|a. 

available when this book was «nt J ^ P^ t 
mg power had increased to do per b 

believe that this rise has oontmu': > increases in holding 

continue hereafter. It is aIn,o«cnam.h«.l 

power represent incre^K m 
socioeconomic backgrounds who 
tion. 



TABLE 9 Enrollments in special classes and schools in public secondary day schools, 1938-1953 

All dofa glvtn lo nearetl handnd or par cenf 
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Klude crippled youths, cardiac cases, epileptics, and pupils In delicate health. 
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/ntJices of growih of reorganized secondary 
TABLE 10 day sefcools, 1920-1952 

Data lo iha oeansf per cent 


Schools 


NUMBER ON 
WHICH PER 

year cent is based 


PER CENT reorganized 

Junior 


1920 

14,326 

-1 

1930 

22,237 

8 

1938 

25,057 

10 

1946 

24,122 

11 

1952 

23,746 

14 


6 

15 

25 

26 
36 


6 

26 

38 

42 

57 


Pupils 


1920 

1,999,106 

2 

-1 

10 

13 

14 

19 

17 

49 

1930 

5,212,179 

20 

24 

56 

1938 

7,423,573 

19 

26 

62 

1946 

1952 

6,840,799 

7,688,919 

20 

20 

35 

75 


PER CENT 
regular 


94 

74 

62 

57 

43 


83 

51 

44 

39 

25 


. L «r* the orinciplcs presented in Chapter 
Now how does all this bear l„_ 5 directly upon two of these 
4 ? The business of 

principles and is related to vc ® much justifiable criticism 

The 8-4 plan had V®„*„,ovcmcnc got under way. The nub 
long before the reorganizau conditions necessary for 

of this criticism was that provided only if there 

the most effective t children, another for pupils in early 

were a school for preado in later adolescence, and that 

adolescence, and a thir jj^ese conditions. 

the 8-4 plan satisfied eighth grade, the typical child is 

By the time he conip»c ajolcsccncc. 

past his thirteenth b.rthda) and B 
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Changes In the organization 
of the public secondary school 

At the beginning of this century the public high school was a four- 
year institution. It was preceded by the public elementary school, 
which in most parts of the United Slates offered an eight-year 
program. In several states, however, particularly the southeastern 
states, elementary schools included only grades one through seven. 
These are referred to as the 8-4 and the 7-4 plans of organization. 
In terms of organization, a “traditional” or “regular” high school 
denotes a four-year school which operates under either the 8-4 or 
the 7-4 plan of organization.® 

The first reorganized secondary school in the United States came 
into bang when the original junior high school was established in 
Berkeley, CaUfomia, in 1909. This junior high school was a three- 
year institution embracing grades seven, eight, and nine. Here is the 
first example of the 6-3-3 plan— a public school system reorganized 
into a six-year elementary school, a three-year junior high school, 
and a three-year senior high school, all operated as separate institu- 
tions, but all under the same centralized administrative control. 
Somewhat later the 6-6 plan was introduced in some smaller cities; 
this embodied an elementary school of six years and a combined 
junior and senior high school of six years. “Reorganized” secondary 
schools are either the separately operated junior and senior high 
schools or the combined junior-senior high school. 

Like so many other desirable innovations, the reorganization of 
public school systems proceeded slowly at first. In 1920 less than 7 
per cent of our public secondary schools were reorganized, but they 
enrolled about 17 per cent of all public high school students (see 
Table 10). They were located chiefly in our larger cities. By 1952, 
nearly three-fifths (57 per cent) of the schools were reorganized, 
and three out of every four public secondary school pupils were 
enrolled in them. Table 10 shows that the combined junior-senior 
high school is the most popular type; in 1952 more than 63 per cent 
of the reorganized schools were of this kind. The combined junior- 
semor high school is most common in medium-sized and small cities 
where the number of pupils is too small to permit separate junior 
and senior high schools of a reasonable size. 

5 Since the 7-4 plan had by 1951 disappeared from all but two states, we 
shall make no funher mention of it here. 
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He cannot be treated as a child by his teachers. The elementary 
school which serves children only through grade six, i.e., until the 
average pupil is eleven or nvelve years old, is much more nearly a 
schoo for preadolescent children. There are also important physio- 
who 1 adolescence and those 

mated vl K of young adulthood; they too cannot be 

Kaches urn/ ^ ^ P'"" “"o institution 

deven an^ 

cence far he^ 'u “f “doles ' 

cence far better than the 7-4 or 8-4 plans do. 

at a pupil IS mentally and emotionally not ready to learn he 

good s use to him 1 -“y^-when it makes 

keenly awar“ wLt UttireWld'^ >’'= " 

on the threshold nf cd i young adolescents, and youths 

sarnrhe itt the flma s “» 'he 

activities program. Nor can tlitTbeV^' 

somely in the same wav oc a ^ k supervised or controlled whole- 
learned and how it is to^be tauffh7m'''^\^"°”'’ 
levels. The extra-class acrivinf maturation 

if they are willinglv— to sav ^ must likewise be so suited 

in and hence learfLstthrLTh^rChaor*^“M^'^‘^‘*^^^“^° 

which older adolescents shomd he^ hi *= f''=“dom 

little children, or if the testae, "* g'“"«d “ 

control of little children were i necessary for the wholesome 
beginning to see themselves as y3g tdu'lts‘'“^' 

Chapter 4: tha; to pr“h 7 ge„™T;'lrS>''>' principle of 
secondary school must capitahL ffUy the public 

learning process. ^ P known about the 

The reorganization of the secondary school ai.o i 
basic principle: all youths can he , “ telates to another 

under the plau^f orga^^LTtL'^t 
6-6 plan IS also better than the 8-4 pin “f7h P'*'"' ’P'”' 

junior and senior divisions of the hierh UK . of the 

differentiated. ^ school are appropriately 

Reorganization involves five other • • 

When the conditions which facilitate leatning’’m 
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poUdcal manipulation flourished. If one needs confirmation of the 
wisdom expressed in the second of the three stipulations of our 
ninth pnnciple-that the technical operation of the school should be 
determined by competent professional personnel-it is abundantly 
at hand in the soriy record of public school administration durinn 
the first sixty or seventy years of the last century. Granted, there 
were a few giants among the early superintendents-particularly 
in Boston Cleveland, New York, and St. Louis-but in general the 
public and school boards were not persuaded until weU into the 
present century that technical matters should be entrusted to pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. 

Unfortunately, however, when the change came it frequently 
Tmld nor’’' Biven, or themselves pre^ 

t”e^detmi„‘’ri^ f “a “f ^e schools but often 

boards oT ducaH policy as weU. True, there were 

attention to schooUffidK but mo'stV''''d ' 

the business of rhe but most boards were preoccupied with 

purcha stoJ maimeV salary schedules, budgets, 

Ltes and t^e hire ITl!’ "u ne'e construction, bus 

and 4s we Parent-Teacher Association ’grew 

communities even this citizens in a great many of our 

help the professional elc«r f'’'®r“““" “ntent to 

decided what school policy 4uld b'e. Th«' I""! “Iccady 

not upon the school 'boar* and ptew x' ''“*cver, 

upon the professional educatois 4 bothT Associations, but 
general wilUnffness to heln mi-’ u groups have shown a 

-ad of - 

encouraged them to do so. "cnever the professionals have 

principle is being Mhi°4d4or?^loKlyT‘^' 'd“ 

being formed in more and more commi47 councils are 

than 4JO of these councils were at work in 

The leading authority • on these counrl Midwestern state, 

“thousands” of them"„ the u4edTm4 •“ 
have been organized since then The f " ““1 "'“Y ™ore 

been traced b^ack to i," " m“„„?h4b™nr 
«H k n* u .. .. oontinuous operation 

Printing Company! Schools, Interstate 
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The Laf/n grammar school _ rr>mor 

Our first public secondary school public in the 

School, founded, as we said, m Bosto 3 ■ j j 5U„,e of 

sense that it was under “fThe cost of the 

its financial support from P"'^'*‘|^ by parents, although 

school, however, was met through fe« paid oj p ^ 
there were usually a few free places , ^ j serve only some 
The early Latin vas fmported from England 

of the boys and none of the ^ for maintainmg or 

where it was, among other part of Europe they 

achieving upper-class colonhK brought their ideas 

came from, most sdv'mteem ^ believed in 

of social class with them. Th>s “"T';. , „ns of the upper classes 
two lands of schools, one km children of the 

(the Latin grammar school) T'*'';;:fvarTous systems of ap- 

lower classes (the elementary . throughout much of the 

prenticeship training). This was P j and superficial. 

Llonial peLd. The ele-=ntary schools wer_^^^^ ^ k,. 

Children attended them in some cases t^ rhan the 

seldom for more than three yea • ’ j,, -pbose few who were 

rudiments of reading, wrmng, and antn rheir 

to attend the Latin grammar school 'vere^ ? 

elementary educauon by the ag * erpetuate class distinc- 

Two other motives besides *= desire^ 
tions led to the establishment o h ^ educauon was the 

the ancient belief that the best ^-be other was the be- 

study of classical for the laity if ministers read the 

lief that salvation was best therefore that they had to 

scriptures in the original lan^guag ^ .bout 70 

be trained in the ctesics. D"""S ^ other colleges went into 

per cent of the graduates ^ prepanng for the iiiin- 

the ministry. But whethe ^ Harvard were required to read 

istry, young men .'^ho a«eM ^ Addresses were made. 

Latin and to use it in comp written in Latin. An carl) 

notebooks were kepL “ 'rej students to speak the Laun lan- 

rule of the college ™ bnow, of course, how successful!) 

(Tuauc on the campus, vv e enforced, 

this or the ’ 5,.,,ool taught Latin and Greek, and 

The early Latin gram fo“ chief, almost its only, 

usiiallv nothing clsc-anu 
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National Gtizens Council has carried on in the same spirit as the 
Commission, rallying citizens to the cause of public education. 

The White House Conference on Education was preceded by 
similar but smaller conferences in each state. In most of the states 
still earlier conferences had been held at the local and county levels. 
The delegates to the county, state, and national meetings were pre- 
dominantly lay citizens. At all levels— local, county, state, and na- 
tional— the same six questions were considered; 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. How can we organize our school systems more effi- 
ciently? 

3. What are our school building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teachers— and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools— build and operate 
them? 

6 . How can we obtain a continuing public interest in edu- 
cation? 

The responses to these questions were eventually organized into 
about eighty detailed recommendations which were offered to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the delegates to the national conference.^® Scores 
of magazine articles and hundreds of newspaper editorials and ne\vs 
stories were devoted to these recommendations. Without a doubt 
they will provide impetus and direction to tens of thousands of 
public elementary and secondary schools in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Unprecedented demands will shortly be made upon the public 
secondary school. It is fortunate that lay involvement in public 
school affairs seems to be becoming more widespread, more whole- 
some, and more effective than it hw been; for only if the public 
seconda^ school is made and kcpt-public in the best sense can it 
achieve its high purpose. 


Tho increase in the public secondary school's services 

A study of the evolution of the present-day secondary school 
from its earliest predecessor in seventeenth century New England, 
nuy help us predict tlic school’s future development. Let us trace 
the major elements in this evolutionary process. 

« Committee for the ^\'hi^c House Coafercncc on Education, A Report to 
the rresIJaU, U 5 . Government Prinrii^ Office, Washington, 1956, p. ij6. 
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The private ^^Englisb'" school 

If recognized educational needs are nor being met, proprietary 
schools will be created to dJI the educational vacuum. This was 
especially true in early New England. In addition to the need for a 
ministry trained in the classics, and the needs implied by the college- 
preparatory and class-preferment purposes of the classical educa- 
tion, a great many other educational needs— of girls as well as 
of boys— were recognized on the early American frontier, needs 
that the Latin grammar school left untouched. These were prac- 
tical needs, and they were met in a practical way by practical 
courses offered by the proprietary schools that sprang up. The 
leading authority on early New England education, Robert F. 
Seybolc,^* believed that private teachers appeared as early as 
id^o, thus antedating the Latin grammar school by five or six' 
years. He has reported that the following subjects were taught 
to both boys and girls in one or the other of the small (one- 
or two-teacher institutions, for the most part) private secondary 
schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, slide rule, 
geography, surveying, navigation, Qstronomyy use of globes, calcula- 
tion of eclipses, bookkeeping, merchants accounts, shorthand, for- 
eign exchange, natural philosophy, principles of Sir Isaac Newton, 
French, civil government, history, logic, letter writing, rhetoric, 
English grammar, composition, fortification and gunnery, fencing, 
back sword, small sword, singing, flute-playing, piano, violin-play- 
ing, dancing, drawing, spinning, hair-cutting, millinery, and many 
varieties of needlework. It was Professor Seybolt’s judgment that 
“definite cultural and vocational needs which certainly existed in 
seventeenth century Boston" were reflected in the remarkably com- 
prehensive programs of instruction whicli these early privarc scJiools, 
taken all together, provided. These have been called by Professors 
Butts and Cremin the “English” private-venture schools, because 
English was the language of instruction which they employed. 

The early Latin grammar school, then, prepared for college; the 
youths who Avished to prepare directly for the everyday affairs of 
life were obliged to attend some private “English” school. Although 


Robert F. Seybolc, The Private Sebooh of Colonial Boston, Har\-3rd Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1935. PP* 3. 83^'- . 

“Burts and Cremin, A History of Educatton, p. u6. 
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function was to prepare boys for college, where knowledge of Laun 
and Greek was the only admlsaon rerpuiement. These boys gen- 
erally entered the Latin grammar school at the age of seven or eight; 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the course at the Boston 
Latin Grammar School lasted seven years, and this was probably the 
pattern in the better schools elsewhere. The school day generally 
lasted from seven or eight until eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
from one to four or five o’clock in the afternoon. School was fre- 
quently in session six days a week during all twelve months of the 
year. In addition, some boys had to attend a writing or reading 
school at other hours in order to learn to write or to read. English. 
Sometimes, however, the Latin grammar school master tutored in 
these subjects or had an assistant who did so. The faculty seldom 
included more than these two persons; usually, there was but one 
teacher in the Latin grammar school. 

Latin, Greek, sometimes a Hale Hebrew, and now and again some 
elementary instruction in the writing and reading of English was the 
typical educational bill of fare in the early Latin grammar school. 
Mathematics, science, modem foreign language, history or other 
social study, and physical educadoa were almost nevec offeretL 
Historians tell us chat the discipline was often severe, and that 
corporal punishment was often vised. The school regulations often 
named the punishments which should be employed for cursing, 
fighting, lying, and playing cards or «hce. This suggests that many 
of the concomitant learnings which Latin grammar school boys ac- 
quired were very undesirable.** 

In 1647 the Alassachusetcs General Court passed an act requiring 
every town of one hundred or more families to establish a Latin 
grammar school; any town which did not comply was to be fined. 
All but one of the other colonics enacted similar laws. All later 
found it necessary to pass one or more additional laws increasing 
the amounts of the fines levied, in order to force reluctant com- 
munities to establish such a school. Since- it was unsuited to the edu- 
cational needs of all but a handful of boys, the Latin grammar school 
was viewed with skepticism or overt hostility by a great many 
colonists. It was destined to be supplanted by a protest institution 
(see below). 

R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in 
American Cuirure, Henry Holt 3c Co, Xew York, 195J, pp. 111-14, 
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agriculture and machinery; so was attention to physical education, 
manners, and morals. 

In terms of the practices of that period, the proposal was essenti- 
ally for a three-teacher school: one to teach mathematics and related 
subjects, a second to teach many of the other subjects which the 
proprietary schools were offering, and a third to teach the classical 
languages. Franklin’s fondest hopes lay with the English and mathe- 
matical divisions; in fact, he probably included the classical division 
in his proposal to win support from influential partisans of the 
classics for the other parts of his plan. In 1751, two years after 
Franklin’s proposal was made, the first academy was estabHshed in 
Philadelphia. His hopes for an English department as resectable 
as the classical department were vain, as it turned out. Thomas 
Woody " has told that'Ffanklin complained m 1789 that the mathe- 
matical division had been included within the English school and 
that this school had been weakened in favor of what came to be 
known as the Latin division. Franklin said that t e intention 0 t e 
school’s charter had been subverted, because the English masters 
teaching load had been doubled, though h^/ece.ved no "tore than 
half as much salary as the Ladn master, who had far fewer duties 

^"Fra nU hn’s educational ideas 'were ahead of educational theones 
of the day, but they accorded well with the educational needs o 
the times- the academy movement flourished, especially m the fii^t 
half of the nineteenth century, and these new mstimtions aught 

most of the subjects that he advocated. In Mon“o“ . X' 

ditions with which the academy was confronted, Monroe de- 
scXXd the need in the new country for men trained in practical 
scrioeu tnc iic „.,„™rion and accounting, all of which 

subjects such as "“"^y'^mXhemarics’ Lawyers had come to share 
required a k-wledge o marhernanr.j^ L ^ 

the social prestige o „eocraphy, and government. Further, 

manded study m us g ^ of the eighteenth century 

Monroe observed t a leaders needed proficiency in 

was largely f“ m his study of reports of the 

NL'SrsXte Board of Regents, Monroe found tliat r49 different 

..Thomas Woodp, Hd.ieaoW Fiew. »f MeGraw-HiU 
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the Latin grammar school was under public control and was in part 
publicly financed, it suffered from being resisted by a great many 
mercliants, craftsmen> and farmers, most of whose sons it did not 
serve. The private “English” school suffered from two serious de- 
fects: each student had to pay lus way in full, and in most instances 
neither its curriculum nor the quality of its instruction was ade- 
quately supervised by any responsible body representing the public 
interest. There was, then, real cause for dissatisfaction with both 
kinds of secondary schools. If the history of American secondary 
education teaches us anything, it is that when the American people 
become dissatisfied with their secondary schools they support a 
protest institution which promises to be more satisfactory. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth century both the Larin grammar 
school and the private “English” school were giving way to a protest 
institudon-the academy, a new kind of secondary school, which 
attempted, under responsible auspices, to combine the values of the 
two kinds of schools it was supplanting.** 

The ocadem^ 

The proposal for the establishment of the academy, incorporated 
to assure the public that the institution would educate in the public 
service, seems to have originated wjth'Bcnjamin Franklin. He pro- 
posed that the new institution be coeducational and that it have three 
departments, or schools-the English, the Classical, and the Alache- 
matical— all equally respectable. He envisaged the English and mathe- 
matical departments as giving practical preparation for the affairs of 
civic and vocational life. The subjects in these two departments were 
to be English language, history, geography, political science, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and other subjects designed to produce a 
practical, well-balanced, and well-informed person. The modem 
foreign languages, French, German, and Spanish, were among these 
other subjects; so was drawing; so were practical experiences in 

On the academy as a protest insiinition see Butts and Cremin, A History of 
Education, pp. 99, its, 116. 

Ellwood H. Cubbcrlc)’, Tbe History of Education, Houghton MiiBin Co^ 
Boston, 19x0, pp. 69&-99. 

Haul Alonroc, Founding the American Public Se/joal'Syttetn, The Macmillan 
Company, N’ew York, 1940, pp. 

Swan G. Koblc, A History of American Education, rev. cd., Rinehart & 
Company, Inc, Kew York, 19J4, pp. Bo-St. 
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Natural History 

Nautical Astronomy 

Navigation 

Physiology 

Statistics 

Surveying 

Technology 

Topography 


Science and Technology 
Astronomy 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 
Dialing (a method of 
surveying) 

Leveling 
Mensuration 
Mineralogy 

No single school offered all these subjects, of course. 

Because of its curriculum, the academy became the college of the 
people— that is, of the people who could afford to attend it. It was 
generally open to both sexes. It filled many educational needs of 
its day and served young adults as well as adolescents. Although some 
subjects taught by the academy are now found in the elementary 
school curriculum, most were high-school-level subjects, and many 
were college-level. Virtually nothing was standardized— neither the 
number and variety of the courses offered, nor the length of at- 
tendance. . . 

The academy was characteristically a boarding school and it 
served students who came from near and far. In terms of its financia 
support, it was quasi-public: many of the academic were aided 
in one degree or another by public subscriptiom an stare 
but typically they were supported by tuiuon fees. The acade y 
was an admLttute of aristoctatic and democn.nc element: m ts 
private control and 

Its attempt to meet the comprehensive 

it was democratic. 

The public high school 

The functional character of privare control 

regarded favorably, hut many ^ clenientaiy 

and fee-charging practices. acceptance while ihe 

school system was "cll on ,|.at cduca- 

nmetcenth century was stm y » ^ private lu.xury seemed to 
tion was a public ncccssiY ra ^ elementary cducadon. 

many to apply to ^ ion-free secondary school 

More and more people i . . -«i,pno for which the academy 

which would provide the “"C ‘ . j ^cas established in 

was valued. In Boston the first publtc lUa,.. 
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A///T»A,5.i...i.*-- 


Mathetnatics 
Algebra 

Analytic Geometry 
Arithmetic ^ 

Conic Sections 
Art 

Architecture 

Drawing 

Embroidery 

English 

Composition 

Declamation 

Elements of Criticism 

Alythology 
Social Science 
Biblical Antiquities 

- 

New York 

United 

institutional Law 
laencral History 
Education 

PrineiplcsofTeacherTntining 

Music ® 

Instnimental Music 
Philosophy 

Evidences of Christianity 
iMellectual Philosophy^ 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

business 

Bookkeeping 


Logarithms 
Plane Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Painting 

Perspective 

Orthography 

Penmanship 

Ptonunciation 

Reading 

Rhetoric 

Geography 
Grecian Antiquities 
History of New York State 
History of the United States 
Mercantile Law 
Physical Geography 
Political Economy^ 

Roman Antiquities 


Vocal Music 

Moral Philosophy 
Natural Philosophy 
Natural Thcolo^^ 

Italian 

Latin 

Spanish 
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throughout the nineteenth century, the public high schools had to 
offer the classical as well as the practical subjects. This set the stage 
for difficulties which have persisted to the present day. 

The private “English” schools and the early academies from 
which the public, high school received part of its tradition seem 
to have had little difficulty in bringing themselves to offer the prac- 
tical subjects which the noncollege-bound youths of the commu- 
nity needed, or to teach these subjects as their purposes seemed to 
suggest. But this does not seem to have been the case when the public 
high school was made to include both the practical and the time- 
honored classical subjects. “When, during the early national period, 
the newer subjects entered into active competition \vith the classics. 
Noble has written,®* “conservative scholars decried them as too 
simple and too poorly organized to meet the requirements of men- 
tal discipline. Scholars looked askance at the newer offerings and 
for many years the new studies were to wage an uphill fight for 


recognition." 

This was long before Thorndike’s studies raised serious doubts 
about the easy, long-standing assumptions regarding mental disci- 
Phne; nearly everybody accepted the conservative scholars’ 

So, as Noble chronicled it, the instructors in all the pracncal fields 
of study tried to make their subjects respectable-and their way ot 
Joing it was to make them difficult and even abstruse through or- 
ganization, and to render tliem methodological rather t lan m omi 
fional. Mathematics was tlie first upstart subject to c accept 
Teachers of English, in order to make their subject | . 

difficult, considered the possibility of conducting ticir 

Anglo-Saxon. It was difficult to persuade ^ ku 

fiiat a more informational subject such as history ^ 

“ those older subjects which were definitely nict io ° haitlc 

•her, Noble - wrote thnt Americans became 
between leading British scientists and the ’^•‘•‘^ ' P infomu- 
elassieUts who declared that “the sciences 

nonal subjects, lacking in organization, unsultc | ] * •• ^olilc 
Jl'ogether unworthv of the elTott of ^o d e pr cti^^ 

^ noted that attempts were nude to omul ze eeeh 
•nbjccts which new social conditions demanded. I - 

'-b, histo.^-, mathematics, and science, the suh,ee.s alfect 


Njobic, History of EJtiCJtiott, p. 339* 
'* Noble, History o f Education, p. 3-I** 
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1821; it was known officially as the English High School from 1824 
onward. In 1827 a Massachusetts law was passed requiring all towns 
above a certain size to maintain public high schools. These schools 
were gradually established in the other states as well. 

After the Kalamazoo decision of 1874, which ruled that the high 
school was properly a part of the public school system and hence 
could be supported at public expense, the public high schools spread 
rapidly (see pp. 314-16). 

Thus, at first gradually and then rapidly, the academy was sup- 
planted by still another protest institution, the public high school, 
which became the dominant type of secondary school in this coun- 
try. The few academies wWch remain today of the 6000 there once 
were are chiefly college-preparatory institutions. 

In describing the program of studio of the first public lugh 
schools, Professors Butts and Cremin wrote,’® “Inasmuch as the high 
school first emerged as an attempt to provide the academy’s educa- 
tion at public expense to all who were qualified [rather than to those 
who could afford the academy’s fees], one would expect the high 
school curriculum to resemble closely that of the average academy. 
This was clearly the situation.” 

It is interesting that the first public high school was not in any 
sense a college-preparatory institution; as Noble has pointed out,*® 
"Pupils who desired to prepare themselves for college were directed 
to take the five-year classical course offered by the Boston Latin 
Grammar School.” This first public high school taught no Latin or 
Greek. As Butts and Cremin have noted, it adopted the tradition of 
the English department of the academy. The business of this first 
public high school, then, was to prepare directly for life and not 
for college. 

Tliis state of affairs did not exist in the generality of the public 
high schools established later, however-or, if it did at first, it did not 
last. Noble *’ names Jacksonian democracy as the social force which 
required the new nonsectarian free day high schools, open alike to 
both sexes, to prepare Isoth for college and for the immediate affairs 
of daily living. Since college entrance requirements throughout the 
eighteenth century called for little else besides a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and since these subjects continued to be required 

•• Butts and Cremin, /f History of Education, pp. 178-79. 

Noble, History of Education, p. 109. 

Noble, History of Education, p. 211. 
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to the widely different requirements which they present. How can 
the school do this? “It cannot do so,” the Harvard Comimttee as- 
serted, “simply by offering the conventional academic su jects to 
all students indiscriminately. . . . Something closer to t eir expen 
ence is needed which, by meeting them halfway, wi ^ ea t em o 
and beyond themselves.” The Committee went on: ” 
ing, business training, work in mechanics and agricu ture, cou 
health and home economics-these and a thousand more funct onal 
adaptations of older disciplines, such as general mat . • 

of algebra and geometry, discussion courses instead o co p 
and literature, study of work and government "Larch for 

instead of tomal Wstory-aU reflect in part at least the ^e^^ 
the right means of influencing the great ma. f J^^LLn^ 
through bent or background or both, learn h e t certainly 
tional studies. This search will continue and wil 
produce a yet greater diversity.” demonstrate 

Statistics supplied by the U.S. Omce o i8qo.** 

how the public high school program , ‘'’y S. Office of Edu- 

No enrollments in English are reported by • • (.crged. 

cation for that year, and history is the only social studj r^^ 

The only sciences reported are chenustty an ’ pjcnch, 

mathematics, algebra and geometry; t e on y business 

German, and Latin. Finally, no courses m agnc ’ physical 
education, home economics, industrial educanon, 
education arc reported.” attending the public 

Fewer than 4 per cent of eU y°utte ";“Li“tL'of These students 
school m 1890, and a very sizable j J: j j |j school of 
hter attended college. It is apparent that the liiile 

1890 was predominantly a collegc-prcpar ty 

•'Harvard Comm, aenerol Education, PP- public «eun:bi>- 'Ly 
'■ AU data ate for grades nine ‘hsoushs^ AscoJ^ 

and arc tepottfd in Offeriu^s in die Uncr 

or in Statistical Staiotusry of E4u incluJc* 

data arc given for 1890 /or iiirtfhn-: 

report of the VS. Oflicc of high «ldt 

gjy those subjeos which ” city luS^ J coo- 

Judies of Uk prc-j89o olTcnngs. of a ■ 

J^une. gtamnut, and Enslish J atilhnicnc 

j botany, geology, phj-siolog^’t *?i,Sancc5. Th*" ^ ut n*'" 

“J.bnokkc^pfeg vver; ‘avlUablc in “'''"I ‘^"^Tcinc. .ban m 
lugb wIiMl program was more eaicnnrc w 
‘^T<rous towTu and villages. 
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foreign languages, manual training, business education, agriculture, 
home economics, and physical education. In each case, this formab- 
zation tended to divorce the subject from the practical purpose for 
which it had been introduced. According to Noble,®* much the same 
fate was suffered by art and music. Attempts to make them 
respectable merely made them sterile and formalistic. 

Especially in English, mathematics, modern foreign languages, 
science, and the social studies, the effort to attain respectabibty- had 
by the last quarter of the nineteenth century separated most of the 
instructional program from the everyday experiences and concerns 
of youth. The resulting educational problems were vastly com- 
pounded by the sudden growth of the high school population after 
1870, for, in the words of the Harvard Committee, this progressively 
brought into the high school “masses of students of every conceiv- 
able shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expecta- 
tion” instead of the predominantly college-preparatory group who 
had attended high school prior to about 1870. Compulsory education 
lau’s which followed, requiring all youths to attend school to various 
stipulated ages, did not help the situation. (The legal school-leaving 
age in most states today is sixteen, unless the twelfth grade has al- 
ready been completed.) 

The Harvard Committee exposed the heart of the problem in these 
words; ** “VVe arc stating the simple fact that in an industrial age, 
no alternative exists to the widespread unemployment of minors ** 
except some concept of schooling which meets the vast actual 
differences among students. . . . Unlike the old high school in 
which no one was compelled to stay if he could not or did not wish 
to do the work, the modem high school must find place for every 
kind of student whatever his hopes and talents. It cannot justly fail 
to adapt itself, within reason, to any.” 

Entering tunth-grade pupils range in chronological age—and, pre- 
sumably, in social and physiological development as well— from 
eleven to fifteen years, a spread of five years. Entering pupils vary 
more than eleven years in both academic aptitude and academic 
achievement. If the public secondary school is to serve all of these 
widely different adolescents equally well, it must adapt its program 

-* Noble, Hinory of Eduatioriy pp. )3p<6x. 

-'Hanard Committee, Generj ^ucation in a Free Society Cambridge, 
Han'ard University Press, 19^5, p. 9. ’ 

•* “And costsequem juvenile dejinquenej*," the author would add. 
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in its program for the student who did not intend to go to college. 

By 1915, however, nearly otie-fifth, rather than one-cwenty-fifth, 
of the yonng people aged fourteen through seventeen were enrolled 
in the public secondary school. What was their educational bill of 
fare? All of the subjects taught in 1890 were sdll included in the 
school program, as they are, for that matter, today. But additions 
had appeared. In 1915 substantial enrollments were reported in Eng- 
lish, and other new courses included agriculture, art, biology, book- 
keeping, civics, earth science, home economics, industrial education, 
music, physiology, psychology, Spanish, trigonometry, and zoology. 
In addition to strengthening its college-preparatory program, the 
pubUc high school by 191 5 had made a number of changes intended 
to serve young people whose education would terminate at the end 
of their secondary school training. 

As compared to one-ewenty-fifth in 1890 or one-fifth in 1915, 
about two-thirds of all youths of the appropriate age were attending 
the public high school in 1949, and the program of studies was 
much more diversified. Of the 1949 offerings (see below) nearly 60 
per cent had not been reported in any previous (1922, J928, 1934) 
survey. 

Enshrl) 

English l-IV 
Advanced Composition 
American Literature 
Bible 

College-Preparatory 
(English V) 

Creative Writing 
Current Literature 
Debate 
Dramatic Art 

English for the Foreign-Bom 
Social Studies 
Advanced U.S. Hismty 
American Geography 
American Government 
Ancient History 
Community Civics 
Comparative Religion 
Consumer Education 
Economics 
English History 


English Literature 
Grammar 
Journalism 
Library Training 
Penmanship 
Radio Speaking and 
Broadcasung 
Remedial En^h 
Speech and Public Speaking 
Word Study 
World Literature 

History of the Orient 
Industrial History and 
Geography 

Itvtetnatinnal Relations 
Laun-American History 
Medieval History 
Modem European History 
Negro History 

Occupations 
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plastics 

printing 

'textiles 

\focational Industrial Arts 
/s-utomobile Mechatiit^ 
jVviation (including Aircraft 
Engines, Aircraft Hydrau- 
lics, Aircraft Instronnents, 
Aircraft Repair, and Air- 
craft Trades) 

Carbeting 

boatbuilding 

Bookbinding 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Cleaning and Pressing 
Coal Mining 
Commercial Fisheries 
Cosmetology 
Dental Mechanics 
Diversified Occupations 
Electrical Work 
Foundry and Forging 
General Industrial Shop 
Lapidary Work 
Laundry 
Leather Craft 
Machine Shop 
Agriculture 
Agriculture I-IV 


Transportation Laboratory 
Woodworking 


Masonry 

Mechanical Drafting 

Millinery 

Modeling 

Painting and Decorating 

Pattern Making 

Photography 

Plastics 

Plumbing 

Power Sawing and Machine 
Operating 
Ptintin^ 

Radio 

Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning 
Sheet A^tal 
Shoe Repair 
Sign Painting 
Surveying 
Tailoring 
Textiles 
Upholstering 

VVatch and Jewelry Repair 
Welding 


Busjnejj 
Advertising 
Bookkeeping I-IV 
Business Arithmetic 
Business English 
Business Law 
Consumer Economics 
Cooperative Office Training 
Cooperative Story Training 


Economic Geography 
General Business 
Office Practice 
Retailing 
Salesmanship 
Shorthand l-IV 
Typing I-IV 


Home Economics 

Child Development Health and Home Nursing 

Clothing I-IV Home Furnishing and Deco- 

Consumec Buy'mg rating 

Family Relationships Homemaking MV 

Foods I-III Home Management 
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Art 


■,.Aj)plie.d Art 

Art 1 -IV 

Art Appreciation 
Commercial Art 

Freehand Drawing 

General Art 

School Services Art 

Music 

Band 

Chorus 

General Music 

Glee Club 

Harmony 

Instrumental Music (several 
kinds) 

Music Appreciation 

Orchestra 

Theory and Practice of Music 

Physical Education 
Driver Education 

Health 

Hygiene 

Physical Education (four years 
including Dance, Games, 
Recreational Leadership, 
Swimming, Tumbling) 

Safety Educadon 


. or unified study courses, group guidance courses, and spe- 
'' 3 l courses for gifted, mentally retarded, partially siglited, and 
^td-of-hearing pupils were also being given in 1949. And scvcml 
small high schools were even offering a number of correspondence 
touises. 


This list of the principal subjects reported in 1949 shows that the 
P“hlic high schools have greatly extended their couise offenngs 
smte 19, J and ,5 offerings of these latter-day schools arc, in 

aggregate, far better suited to the “masses of students of evert 
">nccivable shade of intelligence, background, means, intcresr, am 
"ptetation.” The college preparaton' subjects have been Imth ex- 
.".'Xi'j in number and htcreased in scope; vocational ^“hiec« luve 
fm'ise been extended and increased to make then. ' 

Jtniands of the workadav world; i, .struct. on in ^ 

“ been expanded; a n.ore'extensive preparanon f" > h ■ . 

included in the progmin 

for '■'='“nng to the wholesome use ^ govemmeiir. 

t. and there is a greater range of courses ^ b 

mmunicadon skills, and aesthetics. I ,,^001- 

i,a.i '°re than ever before tlie in the number and 

s its pupils to the future, and ‘ ^ ^p,,, students arc 

of its courses in l.istors- suggests that hull se 
"nixing the past more extemively. ,0,5. 

tun,, our comparison of the program of 
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Plasdcs 

Printing 

Textiles 

Vocational Industrial Arts 
Automobile Mechanics 
Aviation (mcluding Aircraft 
Engines, Aircraft Hydrau- 
lics, Aircraft Instruments, 
Aircraft Repair, and Air- 
craft Trades) 

Barbering 

Boatbuilding 

Bookbinding 

Cabinctmaking 

Carpentry 

GKef’s Trade and Batdng 

Cleaning and Pressing 

Coal Mining 

Commercial Fisheries 

Cosmetology 

Dental Mechanics 

DiversiHed Occupations 

Electrical Work 

Foundry and Forging 

General Industrial Shop 

Lapidary Work 

Laundry 

Leather Oaft 

Machine Shop 

Agriculture 

Agriculture I-IV 

Businejj 

Advertising 

Bookkeeping I-fV 

Business Arithmetic 

Business EngUsh 

Business Law 

Consumer Economics 

Cooperative Office Training 

Cooperative Story Training 

Home Economics 

Child Development 

Clothing I-IV 

Consumer Buying 

FamDy Relationships 

Foods I-Rl 


Transportation Laboratory 
Woodworking 


Masonry 

Mechanical Drafting 

Millinery 

Modeling 

Painting and Decorating 

Pattern Making 

Photography 

Plastics 

Plumbing 

Power Sawing and Machine 
Optsaring 
Printing 
Radio 

Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning 
Sheet Metal 
Shoe Repair 
Sign Painting 
Surveying 
Tailoring 
Textiles 
Upholstering 

\Vatch and Jewelry Repair 
Welding 


Economic Geography 
General Business 
Office Practice 
Retailing 
Salesmanship 
Shorthand I-IV 
Typing I-IV 


Health and Home Nursing 
Home Furnishing and Deco- 
rating 

Homemaking I-IV 
Home Management 
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and 1949 shows that the public secondary school has increasingly 
fulfilled Principles 2 through 7 of Chapter 4. 

The public secondary school is also adhering more and more to 
the eighth basic principle, which states that to promote the general 
welfare most fully, the school must make full use of what is known 
about the learning process. At the turn of the century much 
less was known about the learning process than is known today. 
During the nineties, much of what the public high school taught, 
as well as its methods of teaching, was based in large part on 
faculty psychology and the belief that transfer of training is more 
or less automatic. Neither of these beliefs is warranted, and the 
selection of what should be taught and the devising of effective 
teaching methods are matters which are by no means as easy to 
resolve as our pedagogical forebears seemed to think. As the 
Harvard Committee pointed out, the diversification of the present- 
day high school’s program of studies is in large part based on a 
better understanding of what intelligence is. After noting that 
there has been “a very great enlargement of courses” offered by 
the secondary school and observing that it is important to see “why 
such an enlargement is a great gain,” the Committee wrote: 

The heart of the question is what is meant by difference of 
intelligence. For it is obviously for tins reason that some stu- 
dents are at home in the traditiooal subjects, while others 
flounder and fail. . . . However finally rooted [it may be] in 
native endowment (the mere physical and nervous make-up of 
the^ brain), intelligence depends also on habit and outlook 
which in turn go back to earliest opportunity. . . . What passes 
for int^igcnce is certainly in part the same thing as opportunity, 
by winch is meant the whole complex of surroundings which 
help to shape a child’s view of the world and of his place in it. 

. . . Assuming that a young person’s abilities to some extent 
reflect his surroundings and both together color his hopes of 
Iffe and expectations of himself, then a truly democradc educa- 
tion must perforce try to equalize opportunity by counteract- 
ing impediments. But it cannot do so simply by offering the 
conventional academic subjects to all students indiscriminately- 
. . . Something closer to their experience is needed which, by 
meeting them halfway, will lead them out and beyond them- 
selves. 

The vast increase in the diversity of the subjects offered by the 
public secondary school results from attempts to “meet the students 
s® Harvard Comm., Generat Education, pp. 9-10. 
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halfway,” to “lead them out and beyond themselves,” and to provide 
the vaLd kinds of opportunities needed for the developmen o 

“Irero^t^oftSh service, mental hygiene, and guidance 
rne growtn or evidence of the 

movements in the public le, go are the 

progressive “6' |i „osis and the advances which 
provisions made jdingLecial classes, and often special 

have been accomplished in provin gp^ nientally retarded, 

facilities, for educaung the me Uy g crippled, and the 

the partially is aXrded by the 

pupils with speech curses. Increased atten- 

gradual growth of core and u „owing employment of 

tion to problems of nio— -j the^ro g^^ J 

problem-centered mstruction . . j evidences that the public 
large and meaningful topics are known about learn- 

secondary school is making more use of wnat 

ing than it did earlier. 

A summary ond a look to .he future 

• C ■ „ of the Dublic high school’s program 
The increasing diversificatio school’s teachings 

of studies represents an attemp different students 

fill the divergent educationajno^^^^ ^ 

who now attend it. inis o r secondary education m this coun- 
have characterized grammar school by tlic academy, 

try-the replacement of die ,h ^ youdis, and the replacc- 
which filled more eduranona school, which provided at 

ment of the academy by ttic P * English departments of 
public expense the “duration beginning the public high 

the fee-charging a“deniy. ^ practical subjccts-prcparcd 
school aught the , |,cts directly for life. In 1890 it was 

some youtlis for college jn„, institution, but since that time 

little more than a of ic offerings, nude itself 

“eh mmrstdcca^"to‘the pupils who do not go on college 

as well as to d’“' ‘'“^.norfean sccondat)' education the Amcr- 
Early m the ,,,at not only the most hlcely fumre 

lean people canic to vouilis should atienj hltib 

leaders, the of A.u=H« luve recognbeJ 

school. For a long time, me gc« . o 
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that all youths ate going to be leaders or followers, husbands or 
wives, fathers or mothers, employers or employees, spenders of per- 
sonal income, readers of newspapers and magazines, listeners to 
radio programs, television viewers (more recently), users of leisure 
time in many other ways, drivers of automobiles, shapers of public 
opinion, and voters. Even more today than in the past the average 
American wants all his children and all his neighbors’ children edu- 
cated to do these things as wisely as possible, and even more today 
than in the past he insists that the public higlt school help do the 
job. The average citizen expects the public high school to serve the 
dull as well as the bright, the physically handicapped as well as the 
robust, the dark-skinned as well as the white, and the poor as well as 
the rich. 

It has not been easy for the public high school to bring about 
the present diversification in its program; and, for two principal 
reasons, it will be no less difficult to accomplish the still greater 
diversification which must be provided if all youths arc to be sensed 
equally well. 

First, there are many technical difficulties in the task of meeting 
the educational needs of an ever-increasing proportion of all edu- 
cable children. Exclusive of veterans, the hurnber of students who 
entered college in the fall of 1953 (<5c7»S7o) was about half as great 
as the number of youths who graduated from all our public and 
private secondary schools the preceding spring (1,198,300).®^ High 
school graduates either do or do not go on to college; the require- 
ments of the emerging future will make -it necessary that both 
college-preparatory and terminal students be .better sen’ed than 
ever before by the secondary school. To discharge their full obliga- 
tions, secondary schools must continue to improve both their col- 
legc-preparatory and their terminal programs. As we have implied 
if not made explicit throughout this book, this will be no easy task. 

The second reason that the public secondary school will find it 
difficult CO serve all educable youths well is that now as in the past 
the defenders of the old resist the new. New conditions give rise to 
the need for, iuid to the introduction of, modified or new secondary 
school subjects. These subjects are especially needed by the youths 
of lesser academic aptitude'and those who for other- reasons also 

^^Ststtistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, and Degrees, iyS3-iw, 
Office of Education, US. Depacnnenc of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
p. 58. 
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leam little from the conventional studies. As already noted in this 
chapter, a century or so ago the defenders of the old charged that 
tlie new offerings were shallow informational subjects “too simple 
and too poorly organized to meet the requirements of mental disci- 
pline” and “altogether unworthy of the efforts of a high-minded 
scholar.” The new subjects became established in the curriculum 
nonetheless, for youths needed them. Now many of the vastly in- 
creased number of youths who attend the public secondary school 
need modifications in established subjects and entirely new subjects. 
In condemning today’s new offerings, the latter-day defenders of the 
old use much stronger language than did their early counterparts. 
Some of the present-day critics speak darkly of “quackery in the 
public schools," of “anti-intellectualism,” of “a retreat from learn- 
ing,” and of a vast “educational wasteland” when they view the 
efforts of the schoolmen to adapt the high school curriculum to the 
manv different kinds of youths who constitute the smdent body 


today. 

These latter-day accusations seem exaggerated when they are 
viewed in the light of such studies as those reported by Seylcr and 
Bloom. Seyler “= is the Recorder at the University of Illinois. He com- 
pared the scholastic records of the freshman class of 1949 (of whose 
1,819 members only 83 were veterans) with those of the combined 
entering classes of 1935, ■93<1. “"d ‘937 “nd every 

college in the university, the more recent high school graduates 
mad^ higher grade-point averages. During this penod the entrance 
requirements at the University of Illinois were not raised, but the 
scholastic standards within the university were. 

Bloom “ is the college examiner at the Univeni^ of Chicago. 
He renormed the high school tests 111 the fields of &glish, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies which are used by the United 
States Anned Forces Institute by giving them in ‘955 ‘he twc|f,|,. 
..tade pupils in a representative j per cent samp e of all the public 
high schools in this countri-. which is c.xaclly the same tiung 
had been done with c.vactly the same tests in 1943- Ulnoin fnunj 
that the 1955 seniors made liigher average scores on each of ,bcs^ 

•m I a-n. I Qa.vl.-r “A Compariion of Scholatfic UccorJj . 
Frcslmun Oass of ‘‘W9 « ‘h ^ i-J?. 

»» Kcnjimm Siniucl BIikmp, iWf * - 4 . \!irch. ev, 

i:au«tional Dcxcloptncnt,- School 4* 
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tests than the 194.3 seniors had made, and that the superiority of the 
^955 pupils greatest in the field of mathematics. 

Whether or not needed changes in the curriculum of the public 
high school are to be sanctioned by public opimon is at root the 
question to which most of the cridcisms of the high school curricu- 
lum were related in years gone by, and it is no less the root question 
today. The American people have seen to it that these changes 
were made in the past by successively throwing their powerful 
weight behind protest institutions which promised to fill the cdu- 
cadonal needs of their child more adequately. Because the Latin 
grammar school had a classical curriculum which served only a few 
boys bound for college, the American people replaced it with the 
academy. Because the academy was privately controlled and charged 
fees, the American people replaced it with the public high school. 

In the middle thirties the public high school was confronted by 
not one but three protest institutions— significantly, by protest in- 
stitutions which wcce federally supported and controlled. Partly 
because of the vase increase in the size and in the diversity of its 
pupil population, and partly because of the paralyzing economic 
depression, the program and practices of the public high school 
were seriously unsuiced to the capabilities and needs of a great 
many youths. The Gvilian Conservation Corps (CCC), the National 
Youth Admimstration (NYA), and the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration (WPA) flourished. Of tiicse emerging protest institutions 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity wrote: 

The CCC, the NYA, and the WPA are not historical freaks; 
they are not mete sports in the evolution of education in the 
United States. At least twice before in our educational history 
dissatisfaction with the established schools has expressed itself 
in the development of new educational institutions. After the 
close of the Revolutionary War, just such dissatisfaction led to 
the establishment of the Academy. . . . Following the Civil 
War, public di^atisfaction again brought about the establish- 
ment of a new insritudon— the public high school. . . . 

. . . The pattern for both these changes was the same. The 
new school provided kinds of teaching which the older schools 
declined to recognize as in their province. The new kind of 

s* Francis Trow Spaulding, “Challenge for Secondary Education,” NatioTid 
Association of Secondary School Principtds BuUetin, Vol. 25, March, 1941, 
pp. 13-16. 
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school was open to kinds of pupils whom the older schools 
thought . . . uneducable m any reputable sense. And the new 
school in both instances steadily and surely drove out the old 
. . . The CCC, the NYA, and the WPA, growing up beside 
our established schools, are providing kinds of teaching which 
many school people seem to regard as appropriate enough for 
• relief agencies, but outside the province of institutions that can 
properly be called schools. Perhaps that kind of teaching needs 
to be defined. It is teaching which has as its primary concern 
not the enforcement of academic disciplines, but the offering of 
immediate and practical help to the individual boy and girl. It is 
teaching which places a premium on man-sized work— but not 
necessar^y skilled work— as an educational experience. It is 
teaching which accepts boys and girls as they are and proceeds 
from that point on, instead of pressing young people into the 
conventional mold of numbered grades and classified subjects. 

And these same new institutions are accepting kinds of pupils 
who have been rejected by the public schools—or who, finding 
the schools wanting, have themselves rejected the schools. . . 
These pupils include . . . youn^ people whom the schools have 
sent out armed with an academic diploma, and unarmed in al- 
most every other respect, to meet the thoroughly non-academic 
demands which are certain to be made on them. 


Economic necessi^, as much as anything else, drove youths into 
the CCC, the NYA, and the WPA^ Then World War 11 , with its 
unparalleled premium on youth, killed off these organizations and 
gave the public secondary school a reprieve. But had there been 
no World War 11 more and more youths would have found their 
way into these protest organizations, and for its own protection if 
nothing else, society would have demanded that more and still more 
of an educational program be provided by them. Since the war much 
progress has been made in adapting the program of tlic public sec- 
ondary school to the human materials with which it u called upon 
to deal, as the detailed listing of the subject titles for 
pp. 338-41) suggests. But much remains to be done. If the ncccssar\' 
ILnLL arc not made, a protest imaniaon-probably 
conltrolled as well as federally supportcd-wil come mto existence. 
Some youths use the Air Force. Corps, and 

the Navy os protest institutions at the present time: m preference 
to completing high school at 

least in part, to s«urc the vocanona!^ training t cy provide. 

The Ukclihood that a tlT '/ 

secondary school backs a«-ay from its great task of 
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youths equally well is suggested by the results of an anonymous 
poll conducted at the Illinois pre-White House Conference on 
Education held in Springfield in September, 1955. The delegates to 
this state meeting, about rwo-ihirds of ■whom were laymen, had at- 
tended one or another of the several hundred community or county 
conferences held previously. In these preliminary conferences there 
had been considerable discusaon of the proposal which some critics 
of the public secondary school support. Tliis is that the public 
secondary school should make the traditional academic subjects the 
educational bill of fare for all pupils, and that it should be made a 
selective institution which should attempt to retain beyond the 
legal school-leaving age of sixteen only those youths who do well 
in these subjects. This was the essence of one of the t\vo proposi- 
tions which were included in the anonymous poll. 

The second proposition accords with the position taken through- 
out this book: it asserted that the public secondary school should 
be a nonseleciive institution; that all youths, regardless of their 
capacity for achievement in the traditional academic subjects, should 
be provided with a high school education suited to their capacities 
and their life needs; that for many this would consist of college- 
preparatory work in the traditional academic subjects, but that for 
many others it would mean modified work in these subjects plus 
vocational and ocher useful courses; and that all educable youths 
should be encouraged to attend and to complete high school. 

The vote in the poll was 95 per cent in favor of the second of 
these two propositions, which is about what would be predicted by 
anyone familiar with the temper of the American people regarding 
the education of their children. 

If the more extreme academic critic of an earlier day had suc- 
ceeded, our public secondary school pupils would have been de- 
prived of the benefits of En^ish., maiiimatks,, TOfadtvw 
languages, science, history, and the other social studies. If the more 
extreme among the present-day academic critics succeed, these will 
be about the only subjects in the curriculum, and there will be no 
important modifications to suit these offerings to the full range of 
aptitude. It requires no great power of divination to prophesy that 
if this happens the public Wgh school, like the Latin grammar school 
and the academy, will be supplanted by a protest institution which 
promises to accommodate itself to the full range of the capacities 
and educational needs of the youths of America. And, in all Ukeli- 
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liood, this protest institution will be federally supported and con- 
trolled. 

The public secondary school has made considerable progress since 
the close of World War II in better suiting its program to the 
educational needs of all of the youths of America. If this progress 
can be extended to make a high school education possible for and 
valuable to all youths, the public high school will have no publicly 
supported competitor. It is the hope— and the confident expectation— 
of the author that the men and women who read this book will help 
make the American public secondary school equal to its great task 
of providing an education which is suited to the requirements of a 
great nation and appropriate to the educational needs of all the 
educable adolescent children of all its people. 
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Dillon, Harold ]., 86, 90, 99, io> 
Diploma, high-school, 250-56; re- 
ladon of, to earnings, 105 
Discipline, and adolescents, 140; 
and boredom, 157; deHnidon of. 
140; and ego involvements, 159; 
and inconsistency, 158-59; in- 
gredients of, 141-43; and modes 
of behavior, 141, 144-46; and 
ovcrdirection, 158; and overor- 
ganizadon, 158; and proper regi- 
men, 140-41; and psychological 
ownership, 148; and pupil guid- 
ance, 148; and shared planning, 
147; and student contribudons, 
149; and tact, 158; Thorndike’s 
studies of mental, 335; and work 
organizauon, 149 

Discipline, good, descruedon of, 
*57-59; establbhing and main- 
taining, 140-60; maintaining, 6; 
techniques for establishing, 149- 
53; techniques for maintaining, 
153.56 

Discipline improvement, and cur- 
riculum improvement, 161 
“Disciplines,” 39 

Diversificadon, development, 337- 
45; Harvard Committee on, 342 
Dutl-normal student, 101 

Early school leavers, and holding 
power, in-ij 


Eastern Air Lines, 282 
Eckert, R. E., 83. 85, 87 
Economte Roads for American 
Democracy, 278 

Educable children, definition of, 

^ . 

Education, agencies of, 24-25; lor 
atypical children, 283-86; avia- 
tion, 281-82; for critical think- 
ing, 282-83; definition of, 18; goal 
of, 45-46; high school, right to, 
4-5; for intercultural relations, 
278-79; for moral and spiritual 
values, 279; purpose of, 215; 
safety, 279; survival of society 
through, 21-22; White House 
Conference on, 325-26 
Education as Guidance, 192 
Education Index, 267 
Educational and vocational guid- 
ance, concept of, 192 
Educational Digest, 267 
Educational information, need for, 

Educational Leadership, 266 
Educational opportunity, equality 
of, 57 

Educational Policies Commission, 
279, 280. See alio National Edu- 
cation Association 
Educational programs, and school- 
community relations, 118 
Educational-Theory, 267 
Edwards, Alba, socioeconomic 
^ scale of, 93, 99 
_>Wwards, Newton, 87 
“Effective Shopping,” 278 
Ego involvement, and dbcipHne, 
»S9 

Eisenhower, Dwight David, 325, 
326 

Elenientaty schools, of early sev- 
enteenth century, 327 
Elks (B.P.O.E.). 170 
Engler, Robert, 46 
English, early teaching of, 335 
English department, in acadeiuv, 
330-3* 
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English high school, 

“English” school, private, 3^9“3®* 
curriculum of, 329; defects of, 
330; practical subjects in, 335 
Enrichment, for gifted children, 
284 j 

Enrollment of students who need 
special education, 317. 3*9 

Enrollments, general, 1870-193^7 

314- 15; high school, 1890-193^7 

315- 17; increase in, 316; increase 
in, in terms of socioeconomic 
level, 319; reporting, 294 ^ 

Environment, democratic, impor- 
tance of, 48 ^ , 

Equipment and supplies, teachers 
role in inventorying, 308 
Estimated possible growth, cn- 
terion of, 240, 241, a54‘5^ . 

Evaluative Criteria, I9!0 rdio®"- 


Exceptional children, i83"86, 3*7j 
31S, 319; providing special 

courses for, 341 . 

Experiences, direct, role ol^ m 
learning, <S9i ‘““"'"S’ 

Extra-class activities, and budget. 
180: chartering of, 1791. “h" 
dons necessary for effective pro- 
gram of, i75i control of partici- 
pation in, 187; costs of, 94-95. 
and desirable conconiitanc learn- 
ings, 167-74: end financial costs. 
,8,-85; and holding power, no; 
importance of. 16.; learrangs 
produced by. ■‘“-74' 
io 183; and school calendar, 188. 
scope of. 163-67; and socioeco- 
nomic status, 99-104; o""* '"i' 
dent interest, 181-83; supervi- 
sion of. 6; teacher's role in, 177- 
7,; who should take part m. 
174-75, 185*87 

Extra-cloisS activities iniprovcincnr, 
and curriculum improvemenr, 
:6i*<S2 


Extra-class activities organizations, 
records of undertakings and ac- 
complishments of, 188 
Extra-class activities program, ad- 
ministering, 301 


“Face-saving” techniques, 155 
Faculties, mental, 40 
Faculty education program, in- 
service, 298 ^ 

Faculty meetings, plannmg and 
conducting, 302 

Faculty psychology, theory of, 39 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 

38 . . 

Family living, trainmg m, 53-54 
Family Service, 270 
Favoritism, dangers of, 116^ 

Final examinations, teachers role 
in scheduling and conducong, 


506 

Fines, teacher's role in levying, 307 
Fish and Wildlife Service (of 
United States Department of In- 
terior), 277 j » „ 

Follow-up studies, of graduates, 
no 271 •72; and holding power, 
iio-ii; and school-commumcy 
relations, 120 . 

Forest Conservation Service (of 
United States Department of 
Agriculture), 27? 

4.H Clubs, 270 
Franklin, Benjamin, 330 
Freedom, individual’s right to, 45 
French, role of, in academy, 33* 
Frct%vcU, Elbert K., 172 


General Federation of Womens 
Oubs, i33-34» *35 . , . 

General welfare, promotion of m 
reorganized secondary school. 
322; and public secondary 
school, 34 

Geomcir)', 39 ^ . 

Gifted children. Illinois Cairncu- 
lum Program suggcsiions for. 
2 «j.86. See rdso Eacejiuonal chil- 
dren 
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Goal building, imponancc of, 106- 

07 

Goals, and Icarmng, 67-68 
Goals of learning, and the stu- 
dent, 66-67 

Golden Rule, and school-com- 
muniej' relations, 1*5, 138; 

schools’ violation of, 117-18 
Graduates, follow-up studies of, 
110, 271-72; role of, in apprais- 
ing school program, 217 
Graduation, costs of, 95-96 
Graduation week events, teacher's 
role in planning and supervis- 
ing. 307 
Grammar, 39 

Greek, role of, in Ladn grammar 
school, 326-27 

Group, role of, in adolescence, 148 
Group guidance, courses in, 341 
Grudges, dangers of, 116 
Guidance, 6-7; adjustive function 
of, 198; and discipline, 148; dts^ 
tribudve function of, 196-98; ed- 
ucation and vocational, 192; 
health, 192; providing for ef- 
fective, 191-219; purpose of, 199, 
200, :t 3 -, recreational, 192; rda. 
lion of, to instruction, 195-209; 
separatist philosophy of, 196; 
socul-civic, 192; tcachcr-ccn- 
tered approach to, 196, 19S-99; 
vocational, 192 

Guidance counselors, specialized, 
principal functions of, 196 
Guidance movement in America, 

iy:-V5 

Guidance prograuv, administering, 
300*01; aim of, 218-19; services 
provided by, 209 

Guidance program improvement, 
and curriculum improvement, 
262 

Guidance services, study of, 273 

Mamlin. Herbert .M^ 325 
HjTf-cr'i Migjzine, 226, 26; 


Harvard Committee, on diversifi 
cation, 342; on growth of high 
schools, 336, 337 

Harvard Educational Review, 267 
Harvard Report, 59, 88. See aUo 
Harvard Committee 
Harvard University, early gradu- 
ates of, 327 

Havighurst, Robert J., 64-65 
Health and safety program, ad- 
ministering, 301 
Health examinarions, 2 1 1 
Health guidance, 192 
Hebrew, in Latin grammar school, 

Hecker, Stanley E., 86, 90, 99, 103 
Henderson, Kenneth B., and the 
Thinking Project, 282 
Hidden tuition charges, 93 - 94 « 95 
High school. See Public secondary 
school 

Holding power, and academic ap- 
titudes, no; and cose, of extra- 
class activities, 185; and early 
school leavers, 211-12; and ex- 
tra-class accivities, no; and fol- 
low-up studies, 110-11; and pa- 
rental re-cducation, 112-13 
Holding power improvement, and 
curriculum improvement, 260-61 
Home management education, 
teacher’s role in, 277 
Home Room Mothers, 137 
Honor Rolls, 240-41 
Honors assembly, teacher’s role in, 

507 

Howd, Curtis M., 94 

"How ueU did we do" sessions, 

156 

Human intelligence, faith in, 44 
Human life, value of, 43-44 
Hunun personality, dignity of, 278 

Ideals, validity of, 46 
Identity' of elanents, 194 
Illinois, University of, Ufe-activity 
criterion in, 243 
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Illinois Curriculum Program, 94, 
.00, 132,. rsy. ^72; on 

children, 283-86; on aviation ed- 
ucation, 281-82; joint appraisal 

in, 246 , ^ 

Illinois high schools, extra-class 
activities study of, 100-03; mo- 
den tuition charges study ot, 94, 
smdy of early school leavers m, 
82; socioeconomic study * 

study of costs in, 97-9^ 
lUinois pre-White House Confer 
ence on Education, 34^ 
Inconsistency, and discipline, 15 

Ind ia na high schools, study of, 82 
Inglis lecture, 34 

In-service faculty educanon pro- 
gram, 298 

In“jScdom adaptation "f- “ 

dent needs, capabihoes, mterests, 

the issuance of, 293-94. 
of, 293-941 selectmg, 287, 3“3 
Instructional needs, teachers 
in estimating, 308 
Instructional program, 2dtm^t“_ 
ing, 300; planning and organ 

mScrDepartmentCofUmt^d 

States Department of tdim- 

merce), 279 , t-iar- 

Intelllgence, differences of, Hax^ 
vard Comnuttee on, 34*» 
tion by, 80-81 

{"„reS“ Sns, education 

InteroahMtion, definition of, 2^ 
process of, 122; and punishment, 

,m.i:;’to'^Vt'74-75i ofstudents-in- 

...S'^Vour Health/’ 278 
•‘Investing m Yourself, 278 


Isaak Walton League of America, 
. 277 . 


lacksonian democracy, ritfuence 
of, on high school education, 334 
Jefferson, Thomas, on education, 
57-58 

Joint appraisal, 245-50 
Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 276 

Journal of Educational Research, 

Jo^uZal of Educational Sociology, 

267 , - 

loumals, teachers, 2 ° 7 , , 

Junior high schools, origm of, 3=0 

Kalamazoo decision, importance 

Kchuw, Grayson N., i 9» 
Kenmcky Associaoon of CoUeg^ 
Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools, 82-83 . ' 

"rnS^s^t Tt ~ 

early school leavers in,. 90 ‘ 

ICiwanis Club, 270 
Knights of Columbus, 270 
Koos, Leonard V., 192 
Kteps, Theodore, 92 

Langewiesche, E. W., 226 

S. role of, in Latm grammar 
school, 327-28 

Latin grammar school, 327-28 
1 «w. rule of, 45 . 

t^y advisory couneds, growth of, 

Lavmen, increase in participation 
I of in school acnvines, 323; and 
-mychological oumersh.p „t 
; sihools, 130-3'! «■= 21>- 

oraisal of academic achievement, 
’ Lt-to; role of, in extra-class ac- 
tiwtles program, I7d-77i role of, 
in school affairs, 7<^74 
Learning, definiuon oL '8. 63: and 
direct experiences, 09; and di$ci. 
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Learning (Cont.) 
pline, 142-43; and goals, 67-68* 
importance of, 20-21; in infants, 
19; and new experiences, 68; re- 
treat from, 34j; and survival, 19- 


Afeurcment, -220-32; -,dcfinirion 
Of, 220; necessity of, 228-Vo; re- 


Learmng process, teacher’s role in 
178; utibzation of knowledge of 
342 ® 

“Learning to Use Adverrising.” 

Learnings, kinds of, 63-64 
Leisure time, 22, 38 
Lifo-2ctivlty, criterion of, 240-43, 

Link Foundation, 282 
Lions Club, 270 
Livelihoods, earning of, 22, 27 

p^ci- 

};«cke, John, 39 
lacker keys, issuing, 204 
}«g'c, 39: use of, 282-83 
Lovc)oy, G. W., 86 


•'lanaging Your Money," 


s^uiciiieiic, -220-32; ;d,efinj 
of, 220; necessity of, 228-’3'o; 
quirements for, 224 
Measurements, distinctions in, 23 
types of, 224 

Merit plan, for salary increases, 

303-04 

Alctropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

pany, 279 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
282^ Patrol workshop at, 

Michigan high schools, study of 
early school leavers from, 82; 
smdy of costs in, 97-98 

;S, 203”“' “ “ 
i'lixed mark, 239 

33- 

Mus?J,79'’“'"*“=“'i“'>f“.-79 

Music and Ar, High School, a86 


Nation, 267 

".“g nri'r"’u'“'’ WnctaCa°73®“°8"'‘“‘' 

240 ' of. 2„, Nanonal AudubL SocYe’ty * 

S.ri,,2r'‘“" 

of Fire Undcr- 

^'»f..a.WI?hra,=™i.„, 

I’-cpnnciplcsof,.;’;^ 


Marshall, T. O, 83 8, 8, 
‘Mar>l2„d high Lholsb hnelli 

Masons, 270 

-Massachusetts Gcncr-jl r' 
o! C'-blishing 

school of, ,,ii gcanuisar 

Mathcnarics^ early teaching „f 
335.^ enrollment in study of. 
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National Gtizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools, 79, I 33 « 3 ^ 5 * 3 ^^. 
National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance, 277 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Action , Program of, 
134 

National Conservation Bureau, 279 
National Council for Educational 
Travel, 265 . ^ 

National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 136 
National Education Associauon. 
i 35 » 136, 266, 275, 279; Defense 
Commission of, 266; Educauonal 
Policies Commission of, 325; 
Travel Division of, 265 
NEA Journal, 266 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 279 

National Earent^Teacher,^ 
National Park Service (of United 
States Department of Interior;, 

National Safety CouncU, 279 . 

National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 134, 13^ , I 7 J 

National Survey of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, 81 . 

National Wildlife Federauon, 177 
National Youth Administranon, 

146-47 

Navy, as a protest institution, 347 
New^ York City Board of Educa- 
tion, work of, with gifted chil- 
dren, 285 , , • , fl. 

New York Regents Inquiry, 8i, 

New yLu State Board of Regents, 

33 * 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 329 . 

Ninth grade, range of pupils m. 

33^^37 ^ , 

Noble, Stuart G., 334-3*5 
North Carolina Youth Survey, 
86 


Oakland, California, study of high 
schools of, 85 

Observation, direct, as measure- 
ment, 230 

Observations, recording of, as 
measurement, 224, 225-26 
Ohio high schools, study of, 82 
Open-class society, 31 
Opening of school year, teacher’s 
duties at, 291-95 
Opinion polls, 275 
Optimists Club, 270 
Oregon high schools, study of ex- 
tra-class activities in, 99-100 
Orientation, of students, 209, 294- 
95 

Osmosis treatment, 154 
Otis test, 82 

Ounce-of-prevention technique, 

U5 . , A. . .. 

OverdirecQon, and discipline, 158 
Overlearning, 16-17 
Overorganization, and discipline, 
158 


Padlocks, issuing, 294 
Palmer, E. G., 85 

Pan-American World Airways, 
282 

Parent-Teacher Association, 137; 
growth of, 324; role of, 33.’ 
teachers’ participation in, 269. 
See also National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
Parental re-education, and holding 
power, 1 1 2- 1 3 

Parents, of lowest socioeconomic 

stratum, attitudes of, 104 
Parsons, Frank, 192 
Peer culture, adolescent, 148, , 

51; and the teacher, 150-5, 
Percentage marking system, 23, 
Personal problems, students’, 202- 


Pcrsonncl, public school, . 

of, to lay public, 70-74 
Personnel and Guidance Joi,rj,^i 

267 * 
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Physical education, and public sec- 
ondary schools, 49' 

Physical, environment, safety fac- 
tors in, 49 . / 

Physical security, aa, 38; training 
in, 54 • 

Pierce, Bessie Louise, 180 
Pochetbook nerve, 303 
Pogue, Graham, loo 
Political citizenship, education for. 

Polls, use of, i3a-33 
Yopular Afccfoanics, 215 
Preregistering students, 291 
Preschool conference, teacher’s 
role in planning, 308 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, 105 

Principal-teacher relation, 199 
Principal’s annual report, teacher’s 
contribution to, 30S 
Principal's open door policy, 168- 

69 . 

Principle, definition of, 1 5 
Principles, thinking with, 

Principles of public secondary ed- 
ucation, 30-76 

Private “English”^ school, 329*30; 
curriculum of, 329; defects of, 
330; practical subjects in, 335 
Private secondary schools, 314-15 
Problem-centered instruction, ^ 
Proctor, William M., 191 
Professional orgamzations, teacher 
parucipation in, 266 
Professional visits, teachers’, 2^ 
ProgremVe, 2O7 

Prom, teacher’s role in planning 
and scheduling, 307 
Proprietary schools, 329 
Protest institutions, 34^48 
“Psychological ownership” of 
school, 123; and discipline, 148; 
and school-coinnmnit)' rebdons, 
138-39 

Psychometrics, 211 
Public high school. See Public sec- 
ondary school 


Public opinion, importance of, 138 
Public opinion polls, 275; advan- 
tages of, 132 

Public relations program, adminis- 
tering, 302 

Public secondary school, and abil- 
ity to think and communicate, 
38-42; basic task of, 33-341 
changes in organization of, 320- 
13; cnaracceristics of, 30-33; con- 
trol of, 70-74; and culture, 36- 
37; curriculum of, 334*35; defi- 
nition of, 30-31; S-4 plan of, 
320-21; and excepdonai children, 
317, 3/^, 319; growth of, 313- 
19, 3Z1; holding power of, 79- 
113; increases in services of, 
326-43; obligations of, 34; origin 
of* 3J3'34* principal objective 
of, 51; 7-4 plan of, 320; 6-3-i 
plan of, 320; tasks of, 37 
Public Welfare, Department of, 
270 

Punishment, and conscience, 143; 
definition of, 144; and internali- 
zation, 142, 143-44 
Punishment, wholesome, properties 
of, 141-44 

Pupil achievement, apprabing and 
reporting, ay/ 

PupU activities, kinds of, 286 
Pupils, demeaning of, 115-16; and 
saiool-community relations, 120 
“Put it to the group” approach, 
>5»‘53 

Quackery, 345 
Quadrivium, 39 

Questionnaires, teacher’s role in 
completing, 304 

Reason, ability to, 40 
Reclamation Bureau (of United 
States Department of Interior), 
*77 

Records, teacher's role in keeping. 

Recreational activities, training in, 
55 
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Social approval, importance of, to 
student, 67; role of, 205-06 
“Social cement,” 22, 37, 42; meas- 
urement and appraisal of, 229-30 
Social change, freedom for, 45 
Social-civic guidance, 192 
Social experimentation, and disci- 
pline, 15 1 

Social organization, 22, 38^ and 
control, 55-56 

Society, definition of, 21, 33; sur- 
vival of, through educatioi *«- 
22; processes of, 22; survival of, 
21 

Socioeconomic level, enrollment 
increases in terms of, 319 
Socioeconomic status, studies of 
m relation to high school at- 
tendance, 84-88 

Soil Conservation Service (of 
United States Department of 
Agriculture), 277 
Sovereignty, popular, 44 
Spaulding, Francis Trow, ,46-47 
Sifted Vl! 

SpecalisB, role of, 208-00 

Spiritual needs, 22, 38 
Spiritual values, education for, 270 
Sme teachers’ associations, 266 
■ Student, and goals of learning, &S- 

Snident contributions, and disci- 

pime, 149 

Student government, 170-81 
Smdent uitetest, survey „f, ,s,-8. 

Student participation. In appria 

of academic achievement 

Students, variations in, tg ” 

7nTr- “s'* New 

York Gty, 286 

Subjects, diversification in, J42.,i,. 

m early high schools, ,37. V„’ 
high schools in ,,45. ,j8-”’ 
Superintendent’s annual report- 
teachers contribution to, 308 


Supervision, concept of, 298-99 
Survival, and learning, 19-20 
Symbolism, uniform, 244 

Tact,. and discipline, 158 
Teach, how to, 4 
“Teachable moment,” 322 
Teacher, cooperation of, with 
other teachers, 207; and good dis- 
cipline, 142-144; and principal’s 
“open door” policy, 268-69; and 
pupils’ modes of behavior, 145- 
46; role of, in guidance and in- 
struction, 200-09, 217; role of, in 
referring students to specialists, 
208-09 

Teacher involvement, and curricu- 
lum improvement. 264-89 
Teacher-principal relation, 299 
Teacher-pupil planning, 200-01 
Teacher-pupD relations, 114-17 
Teachers, and achievement testing 
programs, 287; and action re- 
search, 287-88; and conservation 
education, 277; and consumer 
education, 278; and curriculum 
improvement projects, 276-87; 
and home management educa- 
uon, 277; improving school- 
wmmuniiy relations, 138; and 
Jack of understanding of. lowest 
s<^ioeconomxc stratum, 105; as 
models’ of good behavior, 120; 
participation of, in community 
orgmizations. 269; participation 
o . in^ community youth-serving 
agencies, 269; participation of, in 
I'arent-Tcacher Association, 269; 
pamcipation of, in student case 
smdies, 270; role of, in school 
admmistration, 290-309; and 
^ool self-surveys, 271; and se- 
tecdon of instructional materials, 
*87; shortage of, 129 

w College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 280 

Te^hn-s College Record, 267 
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Teachers’ Flight Experience 
Course, 282 

Teachers’ reading circle, 267 
Technical high schools, 53 
Tenure, teachers’, 266 
Tests, valid and reliable, 227-28 
Textbooks, issuance of, 294 
Thinking, effective, 22, 37, 3M*» 
education for, 282-83; impor- 
tance of, in democracy, 63 
Thinking Project, 282 
Thorndike, E. J.. studies of men- 
tal discipline, 335 
“Time on Your Hands,” 278 
Top-priority tasks of public sec- 
ondary school, 26-27, 33'‘5®» 7^ 
“Traditional” high school, 320 
Trans-World Airlines, 282 
Transfer, of learning, 4<>’4‘; 

training, 70 . 1 x,. 

Travel, teachers’ educational, 2 5 
Travel-study tours, 265 
Trivium, 39 
"Tut-tut" signal, i53"54 


Unawareness, technique of pre- 
tended, 155 c,. 

Unified study courses, 
also Core courses 
United Air Lines, 282 . 

United States Armed Forces 

345 re- 

united States Dcpamiicnt ot u 

hot, 90 „( 

United States DrP?™."?' 
Mines and Gcologtca 

uTnc-., a,.d 

educational report 
United States Otfice of tdu_ean u 


Universal public secondary educa- 
tion, principle of, 106 
University High School, appraisal 
methods in, 233 

University of Illinois, Teachers’ 
Flight Experience Course at, 282; 
Thinking Project at, 282 
“Using Consumer Credit,” 278 
“Using Standards and Labels,” 278 

Vacation work, teachers’, 265 
Vocational education, 52 
Vocational guidance, 192 
Vocational high schools, 53 
Vocational information, need for, 

. 

Vocational preparation, 52-53 
Vocations, choice of, 215-16 
Vulnerability, symptoms of, m- 
12 

Washington, George, on knowl- 
edge, 58 

Wasteland, educational, 345 
Weaver, Eli, 192 
Welfare, teacher, 266 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation (i9SS)> ‘3<^37. 3»5-i6 
Wisconsin high schools, study of 
clTcct of costs on holding power 
of, 97 „ 

Woody, riionus, 331 
Work-load situation, 176 
Work organi/Jiion, and discipline, 
'49 

Work samples as meoLsurcincnts, 
226-27. . 

Works Pri>grcss AUminmntion, 
34<^47 
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Social approval, importance of, tx> 
student 67; role of, 205-06 
“Social cement,” 22, 37, 42; meas- 
urement and appraisal of, 229-30 
Social .change, freedom for, 45 
Social-civic guidance, 192 
Social experimentation, and disci- 
pline, 151 

Social organization, 22, 38; and 
control, 55-56 

Society, definition of, 21, 33; sur- 
vival of, through education, 21- 
22; processes of, 22; survival of, 
21 

Socioeconomic level, enrollment 
increases in terms of, 319 
Socioeconomic status, studies of 
in relation to high school at- 
tendance, 84-88 

Soil Conservation Service (of 
United States Department of 
Agriculture), 277 
Sovereignty, popular, 44 
Spaulding, Francis Trow, ,46.4, 
Special grouping, for gifted ohU- 
dren, 484-85 

Specialists, role of, ao8-oo 
Spirit of St. Louis, The (U„d- 
oergh), 226 
Spiritual needs, 22, 38 
Spiritual- values, education for, aro 
Sme teachers associations, add ^ 

' “"dent, and goals of learning. 66. 

Student contributions, and disci- 
pline, 149 

Student government, 179-s, 
Smdent interest, survey of, 181-8. 
Student participation, in appraisd 
of academic achlcvemenj’^44 
Students, variations in 59 ^ 

Stuyvesant High School, New 
York Ciy, a86 

Subjects, diveisification in ,4,-4-. 
m early high schools, 
high schools in 338-41 
Superintendent’s annual report, 
teacher’s contribution to, 308 ^ 


Supervision, concept of, 298-99 
Survival, and learning, 19-20 
Symbolism, uniform, 244 

Tact, and discipline, 158 
Teach, how to, 4 
“Teachable moment,” 322 
Teacher, cooperation of, with 
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